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Foreword 


The publication in 1975 of the first edition of this book was prompted by 
the conviction that an integrated and practically relevant approach to the 
study of educational questions was needed and the belief that little of the 
current literature in the field of education theory was able to meet that 
need. The response to that book from practitioners of education, both 
serving teachers and students in training, has been such as to suggest both 
that we had been right to identify this need and that we had perhaps 
begun the process of meeting it. It is this that has encouraged and embol- 
dened us to attempt a second, revised and extended, edition. 

Among the revisions that we have made are several that have been 
suggested by our own criticisms of the earlier edition and those of many 
interested colleagues and students. For the most part, however, they 
reflect the continuously developing nature of educational theory and prac- 
tice. For, even in the relatively short period of four years, major changes 
have taken place that render adjustments both of emphasis and of content 
necessary. Developments in curriculum theory in particular, such as the 
advances that have been made in the study of curriculum evaluation and 
the impact of recent demands, both popular and political, for greater 
public control of the curriculum and the increased accountability of 
teachers, have made it essential to revise quite considerably the chapter on 
‘The Curriculum’. 
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The additional chapters are the result of this same kind of development. 
New issues are constantly coming to the fore in both the theory and the 
practice of education, and several of these seem to us to have reached such 
a degree of importance as to warrant additional chapters devoted to a 
discussion of them. Moral education has always been a central concern of 
educators, but its importance in direct practical terms to the individual 
teacher has grown very rapidly in recent years and we felt that scant 
justice had been done to this topic by the small section we allocated to it in 
the first edition. Recent studies of classroom interaction, too, have high- 
lighted the importance of an understanding of this aspect of his work to 
the teacher, so much so that we have decided to open the new edition with 
a discussion of this. And finally, the rapidly developing notion of the ‘open 
school’ seems now a more appropriate note on which to end the book and 
attempt to draw its many strands together. This is a notion which more 
than any other seems to symbolize and illustrate the direction in which 
educational theory and practice is moving. Not only does it involve the 
idea of equality with which we concluded the first edition, it also brings in 
the equally important consideration of human and individual freedom. 
And it seems to us that the reconciliation of these two, sometimes conflict- 
ing, ideals is crucial for the continuing evolution not only of educational 
theory and practice but also, perhaps, of the theory and practice of all 
forms of social living. 

We hope that those who received the first edition of this book so gener- 
ously, and thus supported us in what we were trying to do through it, will 
accept our reasoning and the additions and revisions consequent on it and 
welcome ‘this second edition with equal generosity. 


Meriel Downey 
Vic Kelly 


January 1979 


Introduction 


Although the picture is a good deal more cheering than it was, the theoret- 
ical basis of the practice of education is still far from satisfactory. The gulf 
between theory and practice continues to yawn so that discussions of 
educational issues can still be divided into those that are academic to the 
point of almost total irrelevance and those that, in their determination to 
be practical, lose sight of the need for a proper rigour and the right kind of 
academic basis. The academicism of the former has been rejected by many 
practising teachers so that, since there can be no practice in any sphere 
without principles of some kind, they have come to rely on little that is 
more substantial than folk-lore, intuition or even passing whims and 
fancies. On the other hand, the absence of any kind of intellectual base for 
the other kind of debate has prevented the emergence of a satisfactory 
form of educational theory and has led to an undue reliance on other more 
clearly established bodies of knowledge — in particular those of philo- 
sophy, psychology and sociology. 

Decisions of educational policy, therefore, some of them of a far- 
reaching kind, have been made either under the urgings of some ideologi- 
cal view promulgated by whatever political faction happens to be in 
power, as has been the case with the comprehensivization of secondary 
education, or on the basis of evidence culled from some other field of 
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knowledge which can have only a partial contribution to make to any 
educational issue, as was the case with the establishment of selective forms 
of secondary education. At the same time, the decisions made by the 
individual teacher in relation to the education of his own pupils are still 
too often made on the basis of a less than adequate appreciation of their 
significance and implications or of alternative approaches that might be 
more productive. 

The fundamental problem is that no one has ever been quite clear what 
education theory is and, until recently, no one has been sufficiently con- 
vinced of its importance to endeavour to find out. 

The term ‘theory’ seems to have at least three different meanings. In the 
first place, it is most commonly used to refer to an explanation of a group 
of related scientific phenomena, as when we speak of the theory of radia- 
tion. In this kind of context, it denotes a set of interconnected hypotheses 
that have been framed in order to describe and explain a particular series 
of natural phenomena. The word ‘theory’ is also used, however, to refer to 
a body of doctrines, a collection not of descriptions but of prescriptions, 
intended not to explain but to guide action. It is in this sense that the word 
is used when we speak of such things as Marxist theory, where the concern 
is to offer a coherent body of opinion, a ‘philosophy’. Finally, we find the 
term used in an intermediate sense, in which it does no more than pick out 
a related body of problems, as when we speak of the theory of knowledge. 
Here we are neither referring to an explanatory system nor to any particu- 
lar set of views; we are merely indicating the relatedness of certain kinds of 
problem. 

Much of the difficulty that has surrounded education theory arises from 
the fact that no one has been clear into which of these categories to put it, 
or, indeed, whether it fits into any of them. Some have seen it as being a 
kind of scientific theory, an attempt to frame hypotheses to explain certain 
phenomena. They have been attracted, therefore, as we have seen, to the 
scientific theories of psychology or sociology and the result of this has been 
that their view of educational problems has been one-sided and inade- 
quate and their practice consequently misguided. A scientific theory is 
concerned, as we saw, to describe and explain; it may even be used as a 
basis for prediction, although in the case of the human sciences this is 
fraught with particular difficulties; but alone it can never provide guides 
for action; practical decisions must be made also in the light of other 
considerations. Any view of education, therefore, that excludes such con- 
siderations because it is taken from the standpoint of any of these disci- 
plines will be a warped and dangerous view, as the history of the develop- 
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ment of the educational system in Britain can reveal. 

Others have, therefore, taken the view that education theory involves 
the generation of bodies of doctrine, collections of more or less coherent 
prescriptions as to what teachers and schools ought to be doing. This 
approach has led to the production of a great deal of what has rightly been 
castigated as ‘mush’ or ‘beautiful thoughts’ and has done more than any- 
thing else to bring educational theory into disrepute. As a result, it has in 
recent years been rejected entirely in favour of a more rigorous and dif- 
ferentiated study of the ‘foundation’ or ‘contributory’ disciplines of educa- 
tion, in particular philosophy, psychology, and sociology. Unfortunately, 
this seems to have been an over-reaction, a rejection of the baby with the 
bath water. For the merit that the prescriptive approach did have was that 
it injected into discussions of education a sense of purpose, an awareness 
that education is a practical activity, essentially concerned with issues of 
value, and some ideas about what teachers and schools ought to be doing, 
of a kind that can never come from the sciences of psychology or sociology 
or from the analytical processes of the philosopher. This element is vital if 
education theory is to have full relevance for educational practice. 

In fact, it seems that education theory has elements in it of all the three 
kinds of theory that we delineated. It denotes a range of problems, those 
practical problems that teachers and others concerned with the practice of 
education need to give thought to and to make decisions about; it needs to 
offer some set or sets of views that may help us to decide on the directions 
in which these decisions are to take us; and it must also contain a proper 
and rigorous scientific basis to ensure that these decisions are theoretically 
sound and consistent with whatever evidence is available. 

If this is what education theory is or ought to be, two things seem to be 
required to ensure that it offers the teacher the support he needs. In the 
first place, it must start and end with the problems that the practice of 
education throws up; it must be firmly rooted in the school and the class- 
room and must have a direct practical relevance to all aspects of the 
teacher’s work. Without this, it is the study of something else and not of 
education, which is after all a practical activity. Secondly, if it is to deal 
adequately with issues of this kind, its approach must not lean too heavily 
on other disciplines or bodies of theory devised for other purposes. We 
have already commented on the disastrous consequences of basing educa- 
tional decisions only on psychological or sociological considerations. We 
must add our conviction that it is not enough that the study of education 
should draw on all relevant disciplines separately. A much more concerted 
approach than that is needed. It is not what each individual discipline or 
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subject has to contribute to any particular issue that is interesting, impor- 
tant, and useful; it is the combined effect of them that is needed, along 
with something more, a full account of and allowance for the aims and 
purposes of our activities. 

Lastly, both of these objectives must be achieved without loss of rigour. 
We must not return to the days of ‘mush’ or ‘beautiful thoughts’ unless it 
be to sort out the mush and find a sound basis for the beautiful thoughts. 
We should now be entering a further stage in the development of educa- 
tional theory when it can stand in its own right as a rigorous body of 
theoretical knowledge that all teachers can respect and profit from in the 
practice of their profession. 

It is towards that end that this book has been written. We hope that it 
will link theory to practice and bring a coherence to the theory itself in a 
way that will not only help students of education to pass their examina- 
tions but will also improve their professionalism as teachers. We hope too 
that it will prove of value to practising teachers and will lead to a better 
understanding of some of the highly complex professional tasks they must 
undertake. 

We have tried to focus, therefore, on those aspects of education theory 
that are directly relevant to the practice of the teacher in the classroom. 
All areas of education theory should have such relevance for the work of 
the schools but, since some selection had to be made, we felt it appropriate 
here to concentrate on those areas which are of immediate import for the 
individual teacher. 

We have begun with an examination of that interchange that occurs in 
every classroom between the teacher and the pupils and among the pupils 
themselves, since the teacher’s understanding of the educational process 
must begin with an appreciation of that interaction that is its base. We 
have then considered, as a Particularly important aspect of this inter- 
action, how the judgements that teachers make of their pupils and the 
attitudes they have towards them can determine the progress those pupils 
will make in their education. We go on to discuss in more detail some of 
the most significant of these judgements and attitudes — the views the 
teacher holds about the nature of intelligence and the kinds of ability he 
values, his approach to the problem of motivating his pupils, the multiple 
impact of language differences, the methods of control that he favours, and 
his attitudes to questions of freedom and authority and relationships gen- 
erally, examining in particular the implications of these for the moral and 
social education of children. We have then looked at some of the questions 
that need to be asked about the curriculum, since the current trend 
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towards an increased individualization of educational provision places 
responsibility for many decisions in this area on the individual teacher. 
Many of such decisions were hitherto taken for teachers by those who 
drew up syllabuses of various kinds and this has recently, ‘as a conse- 
quence, become the focus of much public and political debate. A discus- 
sion of the notion of equality of educational opportunity follows and an 
appraisal of some of the practical measures that have been introduced in 
an attempt to attain in our educational provision the ideals that that 
notion encapsulates. Finally, we have taken a critical look at the concept 
of the ‘open school’ since, as we said in our Foreword, this seems to us to 
be an ideal that not only brings together all of the other issues we have 
explored, but also one that, in attempting to reconcile the sometimes 
conflicting ideals of human equality and human freedom, offers a focus for 
the continuing evolution not only of the theory and practice of education 
but perhaps also of all aspects of social living. 

If we have failed to attain our objectives, we hope that this will be 
attributed to our own inadequacies rather than to any fundamental weak- 
ness in the view of education theory from which we start, since it remains 
our conviction that unless something is done to establish the study of 
education along the lines we have indicated, both the theory and the 
practice of education will continue to be held back from their proper 
development. 


1 Classroom Interaction 


Education, as most teachers, parents, and pupils will agree, is essentially a 
social process. When children come to school, they do not simply learn a 
given body of knowledge which they carry away in neat packages as 
though they had been shopping. Rather they learn from other people, both 
teachers and peers, by sharing their knowledge and experience, by seeing 
the world through their eyes and by developing an understanding of what 
others consider important and worthwhile. Their learning is not only 
cognitive but also social, emotional and moral. In other words, children 
are not only developing their intellectual abilities by mastering concepts 
and retaining facts relating to various curriculum areas, but are at the 
same time learning to communicate with others, to form judgements of 
them and eventually to develop autonomy both intellectually and mor- 
ally. Almost all learning situations provided in school are then essentially 
Social in nature, apart from the occasions when pupils, usually older ones, 
withdraw on their own to the library for private study to consolidate what 
they have learned in the company of others. The ways in which teachers | 
and pupils interact and the factors which influence this interaction will be 
of prime importance if we are to try to understand the social context of 
education. 

This chapter sets out first of all to describe the origins and the develop- 
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ment of techniques of interaction studies. We shall then go on to analyse 
some of the factors affecting teacher-pupil interaction and to consider the 
effect of teaching style on pupil behaviour. Studies of pupil interaction, the 
use of language by pupils and teachers, and the implications of curriculum 
development for classroom interaction will be discussed. Many of these 
issues will be developed in greater detail in later chapters in the book. 


Methods of studying classroom interaction 
Interaction studies have their roots in social psychology and were first 
developed by American researchers. Lewin, Lippitt, and White (1939) 
first drew attention to the importance of group dynamics and leadership 
patterns for the way in which children work together and behave, depend- 
ing on whether the group leader adopted an authoritarian, democratic, or 
laissez-faire style. Their studies however were essentially laboratory-type 
observations, where adult leaders were trained to exercise particular lead- 
ership styles with groups of children working in an extra-curricular set- 
ting. Anderson and Brewer (1945) used a similar typology, which they 
attempted to relate to styles adopted by teachers they observed working in 
school with young children. Observation showed that with a democratic 
or socially integrative teacher, children were relaxed and friendly, worked 
well together, and showed an interest in what they were doing. Children 
working with an authoritarian or dominative teacher were likely to be 
over-submissive, yet aggressive and uncooperative when left on their own. 
Studies of this nature abounded in American research during the 1950s 
and early 1960s, while at the same time, in this country and in the U.S.A., 
psychologists were developing sociometric techniques, based on the work 
of Moreno (1934), in order to map patterns of interaction between pupils. 
The procedure is in fact so straightforward that it has been used by many 
class teachers to help them group children at the beginning of the year ina 
way that the pupils themselves find acceptable. All that is needed is for the 
teacher to ask his pupils relatively simple questions, for example, to say 
whom they would like to sit next to, work with on a group basis, or choose 
as a partner for P.E. From this information, friendship patterns within the 
ler emerge; isolates who are not chosen by anybody are identified; 
fhe s and meg knit cliques are recognized. 
developed until Fland ea kee a wre van T 
Canesten (FL ©), desi ee oe his Tntetaation ne 
interaction by coding aad den Seed for anaE teacher-pupil 
tion analysis of this kind ha hee Sonate talk. Since then aig 
s become very widespread, not only in the 
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U.S.A. and Britain but also in Australia and New Zealand. Flanders 
devised a series of ten categories into which public classroom talk could be 
classified: seven categories for teachers, two for pupils, and one residual. 
An independent observer listening to classroom talk then records and 
codes what is being said over a given period of time, say, forty minutes. 
Eventually the score for any one teacher can be worked out arithmetically 
and compared with scores gained by other teachers, as a measure of what 
Proportion of their teaching time is spent talking. Such studies soon 
revealed that what is now known as the law of two-thirds operates in most 
classrooms where class teaching is the principal method used. Two-thirds 
of classroom time in typical American schools is usually spent talking, and 
two-thirds of this talk is done by teachers. Wragg (1973), using a similar 
technique, found that the same held good for British classrooms. And 
although it might be expected that the proportion of talk would be 
reduced in less formal, more open classrooms, where pupils are encour- 
aged to talk more among themselves, Walker and Adelman (1975) found 
that teacher talk still dominates to a similar degree, although it is of a less 
Public nature. 

The sort of systematic observation schedule, introduced and developed 
by Flanders, has clear advantages over earlier methods of studying 
teacher style. Firstly, it was planned specifically for classroom analysis, 
unlike the earlier studies which were based upon techniques drawn from 
Social Psychology and developed within a laboratory setting. Secondly, it 
Ploneered the way for studies of different teaching styles such as those 
carried out by Ashton (1975) and Bennett (1976) and also gave impetus to 
Studies of language in the classroom, of which there were very few before 
the 1970s. Nevertheless, although this kind of analysis can provide sys- 
tematic data on certain aspects of classroom interaction, for instance by 
showing the overall differences between ways of teaching, it has its limita- 
tons, It does not show enough detail about teacher-pupil interaction to 
explain why teachers differ from one another or why their behaviour 
Varies according to the particular group of children they are teaching. 

O try to answer such questions, research techniques have been 
eloped which do not rely on prespecified schedules, but which allow 
categories and concepts to emerge over a period of time during the 
research, Techniques of participant observation, hitherto not used in the , 
classroom, have during the past decade become recognized as far more 
Productive and accurate, while at the same time imposing fewer restric 

“ons on the observer. More flexible teaching methods and open class- 
Tooms have made such a development possible in that both teacher and 
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pupils feel less inhibited by a researcher, when they are already used to 
working informally and very often welcome visiting speakers to contribute 
to their work. And many researchers, like Lacey (1970), who taught in the 
school in which he gathered the material for his study of Hightown 
Grammar, have some teaching built into their research programme. After 
a two-month period of finding his way around, getting to know the 
teachers and the structure of the school, Lacey spent a further sixteen 
months in the school, during which he taught twelve periods per week and 
observed for a further twelve. Similarly, Hargreaves (1967) spent a whole 
year at Lumley secondary school, teaching all the fourth-year boys, on 
whom the study was focussed, at some stage, as well as observing the same 
boys being taught by other teachers. Both took part extensively in extra- 
curricular activities. Woods (1976) spent a year in a mixed rural secon- 
dary school, as participant observer, in order to collect data for his study 
of survival strategies used by teachers. Such methods avoid the use of 
prepared observation schedules since these fail to allow for the unex- 
pected. On the contrary, observers are free to record any unit of teacher or 
pupil behaviour that they find relevant to their investigation, but unless 
the observer is intimately acquainted with the particular teachers and 
pupils he is studying, much of the significance of their behaviour is likely 
to be misunderstood or to prove completely baffling. Walker and Adelman 
(1976) show how classroom talk (or indeed conversation of any kind) is 
full of hidden meanings, and jokes are shared only by those among whom 
they have arisen. A stranger walking into a classroom and hearing the 
following snippet of conversation would surely wonder what was going on: 


Teacher: Wilson, we’ll have to put you away if you don’t change your 
ways and do your homework. Is that all you’ve done? 
Wilson: Strawberries, strawberries. (Laughter from class) 


Apparently the teacher had once commented that some boys’ work was 
like strawberries, ‘good as far as it goes, but it doesn’t last nearly long 
enough’. This remark had in time become part of the culture of that 
particular classroom. Such personal meanings are not readily accessible to 
those outside the immediate experience of the group. To understand the 
richness of such associations, the researcher has himself to become, at 
least for a time, a member of that group. No amount of analysis in the 
Flanders style would uncover such hidden meanings. 

Most researchers concerned with classroom interaction studies insist 
now on the importance of long-term participant observation studies. Fur- 
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long (1976), in a case study of how pupils judge their teachers, acted as 
participant observer in a class of fifteen-year-olds for two terms in a school 
where he had taught for three years. It was this context that prompted 
him to develop the concept of an ‘interaction set’, a more flexible tool than 
‘friendship group’ that can be used to explain how and when pupils inter- 
act to control classroom activity. Short-term observations would not have 
allowed time for the nature of this particular kind of group perspective to 
become apparent. 

Walker and Adelman (1976), as we have already seen, use long-term 
observation and have developed valuable techniques of recording data, 
using both film and audio recordings as well as taking extensive notes as 
they watch whatever is going on in classrooms. In 1973 they initiated the 
Ford Teaching Project, designed to monitor the practices of forty teachers 
in fourteen East Anglian schools who were attempting to use enquiry/ 
discovery methods. Similar techniques are being employed in their 
SAFARI project, which sets out to examine the effects of four major 
curriculum innovations: Nuffield Secondary Science; the Humanities Cur- 
riculum Project; Geography for the Young School Leaver; and Project 
Technology. Because Walker and Adelman are interested not only in 
teacher-pupil interaction, but also in teachers’ interaction with heads of 
departments, heads, advisers, and so on, they are extending their methods 
to include case histories and life histories of individual teachers. Class- 
room interaction, they claim, is affected not only by what goes on inside 
the four walls, but also by outside influences impinging upon the teachers’ 
interpretation of what is significant and upon his relationships with others 
who less often enter his teaching arena. 

Methods of studying classroom interaction have thus developed with 
changes in teachers’ and educators’ interpretations of what is significant 
in a teaching/learning context. The concept of education embraced by 
most teachers today sees teaching and learning as a two-way or multi- 
channel communication process rather than a predominantly one-way 
input/output model. 


Teacher-pupil interaction 

Interaction between teachers and pupils depends not only on a deliberate 
policy adopted by the teacher to encourage pupils to communicate with 
them and with their peers, but also upon factors implicit in the situation 
which impinge upon social behaviour. Some of the most important forces 
influencing the nature of interaction are the physical setting; rules, rituals 
and routine of the classroom; interpersonal judgements and mode of 
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communication, both verbal and nonverbal. We shall therefore consider 
here ways in which some of these factors can affect classroom interaction, 
leaving a discussion of language until later, since it is important enough to 
warrant a separate section. 

Until fairly recently, studies of interaction had curiously ignored the 
nature of the physical setting in which interaction takes place. However, if 
we examine the spatial context more closely, we shall appreciate how the 
use of space within the school and the classroom affects social behaviour. 
The location of the school itself can have a significant impact on the 
formation of friendship groups and cliques. The vexed problem of split- 
site buildings affects not only the way in which pupils interact as they have 
to make a rushed change from one building to another, but also the way in 
which teachers have contact with one another. It is not unusual for some 
teachers to be quite unacquainted with colleagues working mainly in 
another building. One administrative solution to the problem of time- 
wasting movement brought about by constant switches from one building 
to another has been to allocate teachers and pupils mainly to one site. But 
this often results in an unhappy rift between younger and older pupils, not 
to mention apparent stratification of teachers into upper and lower school 
staff. However, individual teachers seldom have any control over such 
major physical considerations; it is the physical layout of their own class- 
room that they can plan themselves up to a point. : 

Traditional classrooms provided for chalk and talk teaching methods, 
with a class of children sitting in straight rows facing the teacher and a 
blackboard. The teacher’s authority was symbolized by his or her position 
behind a desk, often raised onto a dais. In this way the teacher was not 
only physically separated from his pupils, often indeed regarding his desk 
as a protective barrier, but was psychologically remote from them. Such a 
physical context was highly appropriate for didactic teaching methods 
where the teacher talked most of the time, on average two-thirds of it, as 
Flanders showed. Adams and Biddle (1970), using videotape recordings 
from a large number of classrooms, showed that teachers interact most of 
all in this kind of setting with pupils sitting in a V-shaped wedge down the 
middle of the room, paying less attention to those at the sides and at the 
back. Pupils are clearly aware of this, as most teachers know who have 
witnessed the rush for places in the back row by those who wish to escape 
notice. Most infant and junior schools have long since dispensed with the 
formally arranged classroom in favour of one where furniture is easily 
moved about and can be arranged to meet the needs of particular 
activities, which in turn encourage different kinds of interaction among 
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children. Experiments with open-plan classrooms and school buildings 
allow added flexibility, though it has been noted that most children feel 
more secure when they have a home base and a specific place in which to 
keep their belongings. Human beings, incidentally, seem to have a similar 
sense of territory to animals. This is apparent when we observe how many 
students sit in the same place in seminar week after week or how teachers 
occupy the same chair in the staff-room year after year. Secondary schools 
have been rather tardy in breaking away from formally arranged seating, 
but many curriculum innovations in operation nowadays require a far 
greater degree of flexibility and hence a greater proportion of pupil 
interaction than class teaching. The Humanities Curriculum Project, 
designed to develop in pupils of fourteen to sixteen the ability to think 
critically about controversial issues, uses discussion as its main learning 
technique. Clearly pupils cannot discuss seriously unless the physical 
setting allows them to watch other members of the group as they are talk- 
ing. Seating arrangements must allow for this and not inhibit the give-and- 
take of argument between pupils by a setting where remarks can only be 
addressed to the teacher. Indeed, the teacher, as neutral chairman, cannot 
be in a position which suggests to group members that he knows the 
answer to problems under discussion. Similarly Wilson (1973), in his work 
on moral education, stresses the importance of making the social context 
of learning fit the content and methods being advocated. For example, 
open discussion groups need the sort of seating layout where multi- 
channel communication can go on and face-to-face interaction is facili- 
tated. 

However, we know from the work of Argyle (1969) the importance of 
the function of nonverbal communication in interaction. Gestures, facial 
expression, bodily posture, eye-contact all play an important part in con- 
veying meanings implicitly to others. A teacher who sits behind a table or 
a desk so that children who want to speak to him have to form a queue, is 
implying by his very position a different sort of interaction with his class 
from one who walks around and sits down with an individual or a group to 
discuss their work. Tone of voice too can suggest enthusiasm and general 
interest or, on the other hand, impatience and exasperation, without any 
change in the actual words used. 4 

To some extent we all, teachers or not, use nonverbal means of project- 
ing a particular self-image to others, or, as Goffman (1959) puts it, we 
present a personal front to others. Teachers, sometimes deliberately, but 
occasionally without being aware of it, play upon external features to 
convey to their pupils the sort of personality they would like pupils to 
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think they have. Dress, hairstyle, mode of speech, and posture can all help 
to project a particular self-image which can encourage or inhibit interac- 
tion with pupils. Delamont (1976) showed how pupils’ judgements about 
their teachers can be affected by the personal front they project. Of two 
teachers she observed in the same school, one dressed severely in tweed 
suits, seldom sat down in class unless she was marking books, and hardly 
ever indulged in casual conversation with her pupils. The other teacher 
dressed fashionably in styles the girls themselves might have chosen, car- 
ried her books in a shopping basket rather than a brief case, sat in a 
relaxed fashion on pupils’ desks, and chatted informally with them. Most 
pupils felt more at ease with the second teacher but all agreed that the 
other was very efficient and made them work hard and behave properly. It 
is interesting however that pupils do not always appreciate teachers who 
try to adopt a casual image. Many of them prefer to maintain a minimum 
of social distance and regard it as an encroachment on their privacy if 
teachers dress or speak in their style. 

Interpersonal judgement, as we shall see in the next chapter, is one form 
of social interaction and as such is an integral part of classroom dynamics. 
The process of forming judgements of others is essentially interactive 
rather than reactive in nature. When we perceive others and judge their 
behaviour, the judgement we make in turn affects the way they behave 
towards us. Thus, as we know from the ample evidence drawn from 
research on self-fulfilling prophecies, unfavourable judgements made by 
teachers of pupils are coupled with low expectations of attainment. In 
response to this, pupils often do achieve little, partly because their motiva- 


tion is depressed and partly because the teacher offers little to stretch their 
abilities (Downey, 1977). 
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performance, motivation, behaviour in class has been widespread over the 
past decade, particularly since the publication of the rather dubious 
findings of Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968). However, later evidence has 
substantiated the claims they made (Downey, 1977) and most teachers are 
at least aware of the influence they can have over their pupils’ in this 
respect. But as we mentioned earlier, since interpersonal judgement is a 
two-way and therefore essentially an interaction process, we should expect 
to find that pupils’ judgements of their teachers affect them in some 
degree. So far there is little systematic evidence to show the nature of this 
influence clearly, but what little there is suggests that most pupils have 
similar expectations of their teachers. In Taylor’s study (1962), pupils 
were required to indicate their notion of a good teacher by rating him on 
control, personal qualities, and teaching skills. Nash (1974) used Kelly’s 
personal construct theory to investigate pupils’ attitudes towards their 
teachers, in order to discover primary school children’s concept of an ideal 
teacher. More recently Furlong (1976), using participant observation 
techniques and talking casually to a class of fifteen-year-olds, investigated 
their expectations of a good teacher. All these studies, despite their vary- 
ing methodology and the different age groups under scrutiny, suggested 
that most pupils have a similar, fairly stereotyped concept of the ideal 
teacher. He is one who can keep a class in order, make them work hard, 
explains clearly, provides a clear structure for them, and who is fair in 
dealing with them. It seems strange at a time when students and pupils 
are demanding more responsibility that the concept of an ideal teacher 
that emerges from these studies is of one who allows little freedom of 
choice. Pupils seem to want guidance and to be made to behave well and 
to work hard. It is when a teacher does not live up to these expectations 
that pupils tend to misbehave, as Furlong’s study showed. But some 
degree of negotiation inevitably goes on in a classroom. Although pupils 
like teachers to be strict, there has to be mutual agreement about what 
counts as being strict as Werthman (1963) showed in the study of delin- 
quent adolescents in school. Through this process of negotiation, to which 
we shall return later on, acceptable norms of behaviour are worked out 
between the teacher and his class, though clearly, since they are arrived at 
by mutual consent, the norms will vary according to the particular class 
and the particular teacher. 

Interaction in most classrooms is supported by some kind of routine or 
ritual which provides a structure or framework for the pupils and gives 
support to teachers. In fact, Woods (1976) regards ritual and routine as 
part of a teacher’s survival kit. However, the regularity of routine imposes 
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a structure on school life which both pupils and teachers come to accept. 
Among the most common routines are of course school assemblies, regis- 
tration, handing in homework, and queuing up for lunch. Teachers who 
regularly begin their lessons with some sort of formal greeting can usually 
be sure of'a response even though behaviour may deteriorate later. School 
rules too provide a structure for teachers and pupils and, provided they 
are rationally based, most pupils will accept them without undue 
infringement. Rules within any one classroom are negotiable but, once 
they have been agreed upon, become an essential part of classroom 
interaction, so that children who see others breaking them are often duly 
indignant. Rules of this kind must hold for teachers and pupils alike. For 
instance, if children are not permitted to wear outdoor coats in class, they 
can see no good reason why teachers should have the privilege of doing so. 
Rules and classroom ritual are essentially unwritten. They are apparent 
only to those who participate and as such are a part of classroom interac- 


tion accessible only to an observer who spends a long period of time as a 
participant. 


Teaching styles and pupil behaviour 

Our discussion of aspects of classroom interacti 
layout adopted by the teacher, his personal image, interpersonal judge- 
ments made by teachers and pupils of one another, suggests that there is a 
wide discretionary area where teachers are free to adopt their own style, 
regardless of the type of school in which they teach or the age group of 
children with whom they are concemed. As we have already seen, early 
studies of variation in teaching styles were rooted in leadership studies 


carried out by social psychologists. However, since the mid 1960s those 
concerned with the theory of education, 


have tended to use pairs of terms to disti 
as ‘progressive/traditional’, ‘child-centred/ teacher-centred’, ‘formal/in- 
formal’, ‘discovery-learning/instruction’, Teachers consider themselves 
Progressive if they work in an unstreamed situation, use discovery 
methods rather than instruction, encourage collaborative or individual- 
ized learning rather than relying mainly on class teaching. Interest and 
even controversy have centred around the relative advantages and disad- 
vantages of different teaching styles for pupils’ progress and behaviour in 
class. Teachers employing informal methods have claimed that their 
pupils are more cooperative, more interested in their work, are better 
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improvement in the social adjustment of pupils even though there was no 
significant difference in scholastic performance (Kelly, 1978). 

Flanders (1970) was one of the first to attempt a systematic analysis of 
factors which affect classroom interaction by examining the degree and 
nature of verbal exchange in American classrooms. Flanders initiated an 
eight-year research programme involving the development of interaction 
analysis as a tool for quantifying patterns of teacher influence upon pupils. 
One-hundred and forty-seven teachers representing all age levels took 
part in the study. Overall findings, as we saw earlier, produced the rule of 
two-thirds: about two-thirds of the time spent in the average classroom is 
taken up by somebody talking. Although these are findings for the average 
classroom studied, Flanders’ hypothesis that the more indirect the 
teacher’s influence the more favourable were pupils’ attitudes towards 
school, was supported by a comparison of differences in interaction scores. 
Teachers who spoke for only about 50% of the time and who were less 
directive when they were speaking produced in their pupils more con- 
structive attitudes towards classroom activities, hence their interaction 
was of a more positive nature. In this country Wragg’s study (1973) of 
classroom talk suggests that positive interaction, indicated by the propor- 
tion of pupil talk, tends to diminish as children progress throughout sec- 
ondary school. The amount of pupil talk in the classes he studied fell from 
32% in the first year to 23% in the fifth year. Unexpectedly, pupils also 
talked less in the sixth form than in their earlier school careers. A greater 
degree of pupil participation might have been expected since most sixth- 
form pupils are taught in smaller groups. 

Notions of freedom and control are central to problems of teaching 
style, and findings suggest that a teacher’s personal style is revealed by the 
proportion of time he spends talking and the nature of the language he 
uses. Before we look more closely at teachers’ use of language in the 
classroom, let us explore a little more some of the studies of teaching style. 

Ashton and others (1975) in a national survey of 1513 primary school- 
teachers found that, although they readily saw themselves as either 
Progressive or traditional, there was a great deal of consensus between 
them over basic issues. They all gave high priority to the basic skills of 
literacy, numeracy and oracy, and agreed that children should be brought 
up as acceptable members of their community and to conform to its 
conventions. It seems then as though their over2!! aims were the same 
although they claimed to exercise different methcds of achieving these 
aims. 

Drawing on a sample of 871 primary schools in Lancashire and Cum- 
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bria, Bennett (1976) analysed different teaching styles and attempted to 
assess the effects of these on pupils’ progress. The two major questions he 
set out to explore were, firstly, whether different teaching styles resulted in 
disparate pupil progress and secondly, whether different types of pupil 
performed’ better under certain styles of teaching. From responses given to 
questionnaires by all third- and fourth-year teachers in the schools 
studied, twelve teacher styles or types were distinguished by a process of 
cluster analysis. These ranged from the very informal to the highly formal 
with, of course, mixed styles in between. Two further measures were taken 
to confirm the validity of this categorization. Firstly, research staff spent 
two days with a selected sample of teachers, observing and recording their 
techniques, without prior knowledge of the categories into which they had 
been placed. Secondly, local authority advisers who were well acquainted 
with their teachers were asked to make their own independent judgements 
of them in terms of the research clusters. Of particular interest to a study 
of classroom interaction are teachers’ attitudes to the methods used by 
others and their reasons for using the ones they do. Informal teachers were 
those who favoured integration of subject content and allowed pupils 
choice and responsibility for pursuing their own tasks. They allowed chil- 
dren to sit where they wanted, to move about the classroom, and to talk to 
one another while they were working. Formal teachers preferred to teach 
subjects separately and chose class teaching as their main approach. They 
did not allow pupils to choose their own seats, nor were talking or walking 
about the classroom permitted. These examples are of course extreme 
types; mixed styles, as a closer analysis of Bennett’s findings reveals, vary 
in the extent to which they approach a high degree of formality or infor- 
mality. Although the overall findings suggest that pupil progress in the 
basic skills is promoted more by formal a 
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fidgeting, and gazing out of the window, and they furthermore spend less 
time interacting with their peers, unless in a contentious manner. 

Bennett’s findings provide little evidence of a general movement 
towards informality in the primary school, at any rate at the upper age 
level. Only about 17% of the teachers in the overall sample were in fact 
teaching in the informal manner described by Plowden, while the majority 
used mixed styles. The more recent government survey (1978) of 542 
primary schools visited by HMIs between 1975 and 1977 shows a trend 
towards greater formality with about 75% of teachers in the sample using 
mainly didactic methods, compared with only 5% teaching by discovery 
techniques. 

Bound up with issues of teaching style and classroom interaction are 
also a teacher’s view of education, his aims and objectives, and his concept 
of an ideal pupil. In fact all these factors are interdependent and must be 
considered as mutually influential. As early as 1952, Becker introduced 
the concept of an ideal pupil, showing how teachers classify children 
according to their notion of what constitutes such a model. Becker’s data, 
drawn from interviews with 60 teachers in Chicago schools, showed that, 
for most of them, the ideal pupil was one who was cooperative and obe- 
dient, enabling them to do their jobs effectively with the minimum of 
conflict or stress. Such pupils behave well in class, do their homework 
assiduously, and arrive punctually. However this ideal exists only with 
teachers whose aims are primarily cognitive and who employ mainly 
didactic methods. Pupils who try to be independent, to initiate and direct 
their own learning, and who attempt to collaborate with their peers are 
likely to fall short of the ideal held by a traditional teacher. They disrupt 
the smooth running of the class by wanting to assume independence and 
by asking awkward questions for which the teacher's well-planned lesson 
content is not prepared. 

Self-styled progressive teachers, as we have seen, have different overall 
objectives and hence are likely to hold a different ideal pupil concept. 
They emphasize the importance of social and emotional development and 
Stress the value of self-expression, creativity, and the enjoyment of school. 
Docile pupils who sit waiting to be told what to do will hardly meet their 
ideal, Similarly, teachers in community schools, where the curriculum is 
Seared largely towards social education, will have yet a different concept 
of an ideal pupil. Pupils in schools involved in the Midwinter Community 
Project (1972), for example, were taught to develop social skills and com- 
Petence in the hope that later they would be able to take action against the 
kind of deprivation that they and members of their community had to 
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endure. Interaction in classrooms where such aims are fostered is clearly 
of a different order from that usually encountered in schools whose aims 
are purely intellectual. 

So far we have discussed the effects of teaching style upon pupil 
behaviour, but since we are concerned with interaction processes, it would 
seem surely that there must be some indication of the effect of pupil styles 
upon teacher behaviour. Klein (1971) showed experimentally that student 
behaviour can affect teaching style, by training a student audience to alter 
its behaviour towards a lecturer, according to a prearranged plan. When 
students were highly attentive, the lecturer was lively and relaxed, but 
when they became bored and restless, the lecturer showed signs of impati- 
ence and exasperation. This experience is one not unfamiliar to practising 
teachers who will naturally feel that they do not need experimental evi- 
dence to point out the obvious. However, the study does indicate the 
possible strength of group power among pupils and its effects upon 
teachers. Lacey (1970) and Hargreaves (1967) both showed the force of 
friendship groups among secondary school pupils in establishing and 
maintaining classroom norms. A troublesome pupil in an A stream is 
regarded as a deviant not only by teachers but also by pupils. Thus group 
behaviour of this kind supports the teachers’ standards, aims, and teach- 
ing style. But when a whole group of pupils adopts what the teacher 
regards as deviant behaviour, as Hargreaves showed among his lower 
stream pupils, the teacher is forced to change his tactics and negotiate 
with them, in order to survive. 

Furlong (1976) introduces the notion of an ‘interaction set’ to show how 
a set of pupils, whether they normally belong to the same friendship group 


or not, can band together to act against the teacher and force him to relax 
his routine or refrain from punitive measures 
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Pupil-pupil interaction 

It would be impossible to discuss any aspects of classroom interaction 
without some mention of how pupils interact among themselves; thus our 
discussion so far has inevitably touched on pupils’ classroom behaviour, 
even though this was not the focal point of the discussion. But let us now 
look at some specific studies of pupils in class. If teachers accept that 
group work is an important educational device, as most if not all those 
concerned with younger children do, as well as a good many of their 
secondary school colleagues, they need to look carefully at methods of 
grouping within their classes (Kelly, 1978). The methods and rationale 
behind them will naturally influence the kind of classroom interaction that 
ensues. 

There seem to be three main approaches in schools: grouping by ability, 
by friendship, and by interest. Although grouping by ability within the 
class negates the principle of nonstreaming within the school, there are 
still those teachers, as Barker-Lunn (1970) and Ferri (1972) showed, who 
do attempt to create relatively homogeneous groups within an unstreamed 
class. They claim that children progress better when they work with peers 
of roughly the same ability and that, at any time, pupils can be moved to 
another group fairly easily. However, as we are well aware, groups of 
pupils soon become labelled as bright or dull and the danger is that 
friendship patterns will be established only within those groups and not 
between them. In addition, those in the ‘top’ group will regard themselves 
as superior to the ‘duds’. Lacey (1970) showed that friendship made in the 
first year when boys were unstreamed tended to be broken in the second 
year as a result of streaming. 

The second approach adopted by many teachers is that of friendship 
grouping. As we saw earlier, there is a simple sociometric device adapted 
from Moreno’s techniques that enables teachers to discover from their 
pupils whom they regard as their friends and to allow them to work 
together. Friendship clearly is an important factor in school, especially in 
its bearing on children’s behaviour. But as most teachers realize, friend- 
ship patterns among younger children are not very stable, and a group 
working together amicably one week will be at odds the next because of 
some apparently trivial disagreement that looms large in the children’s 
minds. Probably the best known studies of friendship groups among older 
pupils are those by Hargreaves (1967) and Lacey (1970). Both studies 
took place in streamed boys’ schools and revealed how far academic seg- 
regation can lead to polarized subcultures within the school. Cliques of 
‘goodies’ adopting pro-school norms were to be found in A streams, while 
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those adopting anti-school attitudes collected in the lower streams. 
Antagonism between these cliques soon built up and, even in physical 
activities, when year groups of boys were not segregated, the barriers 
between the groups were not broken down. 

There are however some children who do not find it easy to make 
friends and seem isolated in class. These are usually individuals who are 
extremely shy and withdrawn and very often display some deep-seated 
anxiety problem. Children with low self-esteem are often those who find it 
difficult to make friends, as Coopersmith (1967) showed. They do not feel 
confident that others will accept them, are doubtful about their own opin- 
ions and judgements, and are unlikely to take much part in discussion or 
to engage in activities with others. They prefer to remain listeners or 
onlookers. On the other hand there are some insecure children who try to 
buy friendship by some kind of bribery, such as offering sweets or the use 
of expensive equipment or even acting the fool in class, as Lacey showed in 
his example of the unfortunate Priestley. 
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To resume our discussion of methods of grouping practised by teachers, 
the third main approach is to group pupils by interest. This presupposes 
that some sort of interest-based or enquiry-based teaching is going on and 
in this context it clearly makes sense for pupils who share common inter- 
ests to work together. It follows that working groups of this kind will be 
flexible. A set of children working together for drama, for example, will 
not necessarily share the same interests in an environmental studies pro- 
ject. And if we consider one of the important social aims of grouping 
pupils within a class we should surely hope that they would not always 
work with the same people but should have the opportunity to cooperate 
and collaborate with others of different talents, personality, temperament, 
and background. Social experience is thus broadened and the flexibility 
ensured by changing groups should help to prevent rigid prejudices being 
built up within an insulated in-group. 

Several recent curriculum projects, designed for use by secondary 
school pupils, rely on group discussion and group activities — the 
Humanities Curriculum Project, McPhail’s Lifeline Moral Education pro- 
ject, the Schools’ Council Social Education project, to mention but a few. 
And, for these to have real educative value, it is essential that pupils do 
learn with one another, above all to develop the skills of conversation and 
discussion so that they address their remarks to one another rather than to 


the teacher as an authority figure. 


Language and classroom interaction 

Most people in a society such as ours share certain cultural assumptions 
about the relationship between teaching, learning, and talking. We not 
only expect teachers to talk to pupils much of the time but also assume 
that pupils show what they have learned by answering teachers’ ques- 
tions. Pupils themselves expect teachers to talk and such expectations are 
difficult to shed. One of the most disconcerting aspects of the changing 
role of the teacher required by some of the moral education projects, for 
example, is that the onus is on the pupils to initiate and maintain discus- 
sion. A teacher who sits silently waiting for pupils to begin is regarded 
with great suspicion by them. As we saw earlier, about two-thirds of 
average classroom time is spent in talk. A closer analysis of teacher talk 
reveals that about 50% is taken up with lesson content, while 25% is spent 
in control of some kind. Perhaps this tradition is related to the tendency in 
our culture for people to talk most of the time when they are together. 
Silences are often felt as embarrassing and balance is restored by remarks 
which are frequently trivial, hence the prevalence of small talk when 
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comparative strangers meet on a social occasion. This is comically illus- 
trated by a recent Andy Capp cartoon which showed a neighbour remark- 
ing to Florrie Capp, ‘Your old man’s a strange one isn’t he, he only talks 
when he’s got something to say.’ 

However, typical classroom talk that most participants expect is not the 
-sort that would generally be accepted in most situations outside school. 
Cross-questioning, interrogation, and correction which would cause con- 
sternation, bewilderment, or indignation in everyday life are the general 
order of life in the classroom. Much school discourse is characterized by 
its three-fold structure: the teacher asks a question, the pupil replies, then 
the teacher evaluates his answer, Since the questions are not genuine ones, 
asked by somebody seeking information, this model indicates one kind of 


Stubbs (1975) terms it, where Pupils are kept in their place by the sort of 
talk that is expected of them. Indeed, intending teachers are usually 
encouraged by their supervisors to get pupils to talk more, and often a 
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ably unbalanced to the advantage of the teacher, whose status is indicated 
by the kind of language he uses. Thus, to demonstrate intelligence or 
ability pupils have to learn to answer his questions in a fitting manner. By 
learning to give the teacher what he wants in terms of answers, they are 
being socialized into a world where knowledge is possessed by those in 
authority. Holt (1969), Barnes (1971, 1976), and Rosen (1967) are among 
the most vociferous in their criticism of teachers’ use of questions to 
determine what counts as valid knowledge in school. 

We have already noted that a substantial proportion of teacher talk is 
directed towards classroom control. Direct instructions or commands 
more obviously show the teacher’s authority position. But although these 
can be veiled when they are couched in indirect terms, it is still clear what 
the role relationship between teacher and pupil is intended to be. Any 
pupil who is told that it is not a good idea for him to sit at the back knows 
quite well that he has to move or else he’s in trouble. There is no question 
of his disagreeing. There are very few situations outside school where the 
nature of social interaction is indicated so clearly as it is when pupils have 
to ask permission to speak or when what they say can be corrected. The 
assumption that such intervention in the language a pupil uses is permiss- 
ible indicates very clearly who is in control. 

In addition to these more direct ways in which control is exerted by a 
specific use of language, there are more indirect means which warrant 
attention. Pupils are easily humiliated into obedience by the use of sar- 
casm or wit directed against them. Woods (1975) suggested that teachers 
sometimes deliberately set out to embarrass their pupils in order to estab- 
lish and maintain power, to punish them, or even to take revenge on them. 
Showing pupils up by sarcastic remarks in front of others, especially 
younger children, can arouse resentment which often smoulders for a long 
time because of the personal smart, until the object of ridicule can retali- 
ate. 

Humour and jokes in the classroom, as opposed to wit or sarcasm, are 
more usually shared by teachers and pupils and can often serve to enhance 
a sense of comradeship and well-being. Walker and Adelman (1976) and 
Walker and Goodson (1977) show how hidden jokes and bizarre mean- 
ings, accessible only to those who have shared common experiences, can 
reveal important aspects of classroom life. Humour may indicate social 
Solidarity within a group and can also help teachers to put pupils at their 
ease. Walker and Goodson draw a distinction between the kind of humour 
used in formal and informal classrooms. In the latter, when joking rela- 
tionships between pupils are generated, the humour is that of equals, 
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whereas in formal classrooms it is easy for teachers to joke at the expense 
of pupils and for these to use jokes to challenge a teacher’s authority. The 
use of language in this way proves interesting and informative to an 
experienced observer, provided he is well enough acquainted with the 
participants to recognize its subtleties. 

Any kind of social intercourse involves some sort of give-and-take 
arrangement where everyone’s needs and wishes are satisfied as far as is 
comfortable. In school, where the interaction is inevitably unbalanced 
because of the nature of the relations between pupils and teacher, teachers 
will often admit to certain survival strategies to help them cope with 
classes of reluctant pupils. Negotiation, for example, involves not only 
coming to a tacit agreement about what is acceptable behaviour in class, 
but also deliberate appeals, promises, or even threats and_ bribes. 
Teachers who arrange activities so that the more obviously academic part, 
such as writing, recording, working of examples, comes early in the day, 
hope that the promise of something more relaxing later will serve to keep 
pupils down to work with the minium of disruption. Woods (1976) sug- 
gests that apologies and praise also play a part in classroom negotiation. A 
teacher will apologize perhaps for talking too long, explaining that it had 
to be done in order to progress to something more interesting. Or he will 
praise pupils, perhaps even flattering them a little, for having worked hard 
at a difficult task. 

Reliance on rules, ritual, and routine is also part of a teacher’s survival 
kit, since most pupils come to accept what occurs regularly as part of the 
school day. A teacher who has to struggle hard to maintain control in class 
can relax rather more on routine occasions such as assembly or registra- 
tion. 

During his participant observation study, lasting a year ina mixed rural 
secondary school, Woods noticed that in addition to negotiating with 
pupils and relying on routine, some teachers indulged in various forms of 
fraternization with pupils, as a means of surviving and maintaining some 
measure of control. Younger teachers attempted to identify with pupils in 
their dress, manner, and speech, often joking with them to show general 
bonhomie. Even flirtatious behaviour was not unknown. Others became 
friendly with pupils outside the classroom by genuine shared interests in 
television, sport, and various aspects of popular culture. 

But whatever techniques the teacher may adopt to maintain control and 
CASE personal relationships in the classroom, most pupils tend to have 4 
similar model of the ideal teacher, as Furlong’s study of a group of West 
Indian fifteen-year-old girls clearly showed. These girls, all reluctant 
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pupils but by no means devoid of ability, wanted their teachers to offer 
them a rigidly defined and structured syllabus so that they knew exactly 
what had to be mastered. They preferred material to be given to them, 
rejecting enquiry methods, and welcomed constant feedback from the 
teacher about their progress. In their eyes, the teacher who could supply 
all this was acceptable, even if he had to be strict. Werthman too (1963) 
had shown how a teacher could survive even with delinquent adolescents 
if he were prepared to make them work hard and could demonstrate that 


he was fair in dealing with them. 


Classroom interaction and curriculum development 
Since pupils over the whole age range, as far as the studies available 
suggest, seem to prefer teachers who provide them with a firm, structured 
framework, and who adopt didactic methods, it will be interesting to see 
how pupils respond to more open styles of teaching. Many recent cur- 
riculum developments require a change in the role of both pupil and 
teacher, placing more responsibility on pupils for their own participation 
and learning. An obvious example illustrating the different demands upon 
pupils and teachers is the Humanities Curriculum Project, where the 
teacher is required to act as neutral chairman. Enquiry and discussion 
methods replace direct teaching, so that pupils can no longer rely on their 
teacher to provide them with information or help them to arrive at a 
Solution in their discussion of controversial issues. Instead, he provides 
Meni with materials relevant to a particular issue, but his main responsi- 
bility lies in creating conditions and opportunities which encourage pupils 
to develop their own understanding of values relating to human behaviour 
and experience. Using the evidence supplied by the materials in the learn- 
ing pack, pupils must learn to judge, appraise, and assess critically what is 
relevant to the topic in hand. Furthermore, they must learn to tolerate an 
Outcome that probably does not produce consensus. All this is difficult for 
Pupils to learn, especially if they have been used to being fed with 
teacher-selected information. The kind of interaction in this situation is 
ee that of equals, in the sense that everyone has a right to contri- 
Faia and to criticize other people’s views. There is no appeal to authority, 
or must the teacher intervene to assert his own viewpoint. Subsequent 
evaluation of the project (Walker and Adelman, 1975) reveals that both 
Pupils and teachers found their new roles difficult to accept. Pupils found 
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the Ford Teaching Project showed that when a speaker, teacher or pupil, 
intended an action or remark to have a particular meaning, that meaning 
was frequently misinterpreted. The triangulation technique, which will be 
discussed further in a later chapter, is intended to help those engaged in 
enquiry/discovery methods to understand other people’s behaviour and to 
help teachers in particular to see themselves through their pupil’s eyes. 
SAFARI, ‘Success and Failure and Recent Innovation’, a three-year pro- 
ject, was set up in order to investigate the impact of curriculum projects on 
teacher-pupil interaction, precisely because some developments had run 
into difficulties on account of changing role relationships. In fact some 
teachers, because of the difficulties encountered in the nature of their new 
role, had been found to adapt materials to suit their original didactic 
methods. Galton (1976), for example, showed that up to 25% of his sam- 
ple of a hundred teachers using Nuffield Science schemes never asked 
pupils to plan and work out their own experiments, but rather resorted to 
instructing them. 

Curriculum innovation presents many new demands for teachers and 
pupils alike, in forcing many of them to change their traditional roles and 
to come to grips with new kinds of content that have no traditional subject 
barriers. Discussion of these issues will be resumed in a later chapter. 


Summary and conclusions 


In this first chapter we have attempted to explain the nature of classroom 
interaction, and have shown how methods of examining social intercourse 
in school have developed with changing views of education. Studies of 
teacher-pupil interaction as revealed by the physical layout of the class- 
room, interpersonal judgements, nonverbal communication, and general 
rules and rituals have been discussed. We have seen how teaching styles 


are both influenced by pupil behaviour and themselves evoke particular 
kinds of behaviour among pupils. 


We have shown how grou 


2 Judgements of 
Children 


The nature of judgements 
In recerit years the importance of social influences on children’s learning 


and development, in fact upon their total educational experience, has, as 
we saw in Chapter 1, been recognized. If their school experience is to be a 
worthwhile one, they must be regarded as persons in their own right, with 
their own individual interests, abilities, and personal characteristics, as 
people who are capable of making choices and decisions. Yet all too often 
children are labelled and categorized by their teachers as if they were not 
unique individuals worthy of respect and consideration. 

One aim of this chapter is to promote further thought about the nature 
and effects of judgements that teachers make. We shall examine the impli- 
cations of such judgements within the social and institutional context of 
the school and shall suggest how pupils’ motivation, achievement, and 
self-image might be affected by such judgements. The personality make- 
up of those making judgements is explored and some practical issues such 
as recordkeeping and report writing are discussed. 

Judging others or forming impressions of them is an integral part of all 
social interaction; forming judgements of children is an inevitable part of 
any teacher’s task. And whereas in everyday life the judgements we make 
of others help us to get along with them, to communicate with and to 
understand them, they do not necessarily have long-lasting effects. How- 
ever, what a teacher says about a pupil, either in informal staff-room 
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conversation or on a more formal written record, may shape that pupil’s 
future more than a teacher can ever imagine. It is particularly urgent then 
that teachers be aware of the effects their judgements may have on pupils 
and gain some understanding of how their opinions might be influenced 
by external factors as well as by their own personality make-up. They can 
then try to ensure that the judgements they make are as fair, unbiased, 
and objective as possible. But as soon as we begin to talk of objectivity, we 
run into difficulties, because the human being making the judgement is 
not a measuring instrument to be calibrated and read with any degree of 
accuracy. Hamlyn (1972) contrasts the objective statement with the sub- 
jective, the idiosyncratic, or the prejudiced, implying that judgements 
made about others purely on grounds of personal whim or preference are 
inevitably distorted. However,the impressions teachers form of their 
pupils as individuals and the judgements they make of their abilities and 
progress are inescapably subjective up to a point. The view a teacher has 
of a pupil is his view, since he can only see people through his own eyes. 
The important thing, therefore, is that teachers learn to make their 
judgements as fair and as just as they can, by making only those inferences 
about a child’s behaviour for which there is direct evidence. 

In addition to being fair, objective, helpful, and educationally relevant, 
the judgements teachers make of others must also be morally acceptable. 
Teachers must, in other words, not confuse judgements of performance 
and achievement with those about the pupil’s worth as a person. A child is 
not better or worse as a person because he can read well or fails to learn to 
read, because he gains a higher or a lower intelligence test score, or 
because he is deemed capable or otherwise of obtaining O levels. Yet 
because our society is achievement oriented 
with academic success, is highly valued, an 
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self-image, involves regarding them as responsible for their own actions 
and therefore having some control over what they do. To see children as 
passive entities whose destiny is shaped by influences beyond their control 
is to lose sight of their power to be autonomous. Children who are 
regarded as doomed failures because of their lower working-class back- 
ground, for instance, are not being accorded due respect because, firstly, 
they are being placed in a category where all members supposedly share 
common characteristics and, secondly, they are not considered to have 
any control over their own future. If many of them are not seen to be able to 
determine their own career and in the school context are given less 
encouragement to do so, many will inevitably fail, thus conforming to the 
working-class pattern, reinforcing the stereotype and confirming the self- 
fulfilling prophecy. 

Included in the concept of developing personal autonomy is the notion 
of coming to terms with constraints imposed upon one’s freedom, includ- 
ing one’s own limitations. To be allowed to try, but then to fail, helps 
children to learn what their strengths and weaknesses are. It would be 
foolish to assume that all children could be equally successful at all things; 
part of developing as a person is to realize where one can succeed, but 
also, to acknowledge that there are standards of excellence one might not 
reach and nevertheless to value others’ achievements. For a teacher to 
prevent a child from attempting something in which he thinks the child 
will fail is to omit to treat him as an autonomous being or to show him 
respect as an individual. However, children do need some guidance from 
adults as to what they might be able to achieve; they need to know what 
the tasks involve that they hope to tackle, and need to be encouraged to 
estimate their own abilities realistically. It would surely be just as mis- 
guided to let children think they could achieve what for them would be 
impossible as to prevent them from ever trying because of some precon- 
ceived notion of their abilities held by the teacher. The sad cases of chil- 
dren who for many years aspire to be doctors or teachers when they 
cannot cope very adequately even with the basis skills of literacy and 
numeracy act as a reminder that one of the most important reasons for 
assessment and judgement by teachers is to help children to gain a realis- 
tic picture of their own capabilities and to make the most of them, while at 
the same time accepting their limitations. Recognizing and accepting 
one’s own limitations is not incompatible with acknowledging standards 
of excellence in areas where one is not highly competent; if comparison 
between individuals is avoided, especially where it implies differential 
worth of persons, then it should be possible to achieve this idea in practice. 
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However, since children have to learn to develop as persons and to 
recognize their own weaknesses as well as strengths, uninformed or uncrit- 
ical respect is insufficient and misguided, as it would involve regarding 
everything a child did as acceptable and would offer them no standards on 
which to base their own developing moral principles or standards of excel- 
lence in any area of achievement. 

With this proviso, treating children as individuals is essential to help 
them develop as persons or to develop a consciousness of self. G. H. 
Mead’s concept of the self (1934) offers a view of personality development 
which is essentially active, reflexive, and dynamic. In Mead’s view, the 
individual ceases to be at the mercy of other people-or external circum- 
stances which cause him merely to respond. Because of an ability to reflect 
upon, interpret, and judge his own actions he becomes independent. 
However, he does not learn to do this in a vacuum. He learns to reflect 
upon himself by living in a social world with other people who have 
significance and meaning for him. The views of others, especially 
‘significant others’ (specific people who are close to him and whose views 
and actions matter to him) help to influence the development of the self by 
a process of interaction. It follows that if such significant others, such as 
parents, teachers, peers, hold a view of a human being as a typical occup- 
ant of a role or status rather than a unique individual, he will fail to 
develop individual qualities as he too will see himself as a mere typ- 
ification. Berger and Luckman (1967) in their discussion of how we 
experience others in everyday life talk of ‘typificatory schemes’ which 
affect our interaction with other people and which help us to make judge- 
ments of them. A typificatory scheme is based on our past experience of 
others in certain situations where specific cues lead us to interpret their 
behaviour in a certain way. For instance, we perceive someone who 
approaches us with a stern look, an unsmiling expression, who remains 
impassive to our first approach, as unfriendly. This is our typification of 
him. But in face-to-face situations, the interaction can advance so that his 
change of facial expression, the tone of his voice, even his posture can 
present us with contradictory evidence that forces us to modify our initial 
typification and to begin to see him as a person rather than an anonymous 
type. If typifications are not modified, then anonymity and type casting 
are inevitable, implying that we perceive others merely as members of a 
category, occupying a particular status. They are seen not to have an 
individuality but share the same characteristics as everybody else in the 
— category. To see our pupils in this way (‘working-class pupils’, 

egroes’, ‘redheads’ and so on) is to fail to respect them as persons and to 
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make judgements of them which cannot fail to be so general as to be 
unfair, rigid, and possibly damaging to their self-respect. 


Categorization of pupils by teachers 

A brief review of some of the recent literature on educability will enable us 
to examine some of the assumptions that teachers make about the rela- 
tionship between educability and social class, ability, race, and even sex. 
We can then consider the implications of some of these assumptions for 
pupils’ school achievement and behaviour in class and ask why teachers’ 
assumptions or typifications have the effects that they do. 

From the early 1950s onwards, extensive research has been carried out 
both in this country and in the U.S.A. to show how working-class children 
are at a disadvantage compared with middle-class children in school 
achievement and educational opportunity. Much of this early work set out 
to show the extent of these differential opportunities. In fact, there is 
substantial evidence of working-class failure and this was attributed to 
poor home backgrounds, lack of parental interest, and insufficient encour- 
agement at home. Preschool programmes were set up in the U.S.A. in the 
early 1960s to compensate for inferior home backgrounds, in the hope that 
‘disadvantaged’ children would catch up before they came to school. 

In this country, following the recommendations of the Plowden Com- 
mittee (1967) for a policy of positive discrimination, certain areas were 
designated as Educational Priority Areas. Primary schools within them 
were granted a more favourable allocation of finance and resources and 
teachers offered additional salary allowances, in order to reduce the high 
Proportion of staff changes suffered by such schools at the time. Educators 
were already beginning to ask whether schools themselves had contri- 
buted towards the failure of the children who were now being offered 
Special help. And if part of the responsibility did rest with the schools, how 
in fact had they helped children to fail? Holt (1964) had already produced 
his highly personal account of why children fail, and from the late 1960s 
on we find a series of investigations both in this country and in the USA 
which aim to answer this question. Fuchs, for example (1968), in the USA 
carried out a small-scale study of probationary teachers in New York slum 
schools, in an attempt to show how teachers (perhaps inadvertently) help 
children to fail. A detailed account of one young teacher's experiences in a 
slum school illustrates the point. The teacher began her work in the school 
by trying to examine her own methods critically, and attributed children’s 
failure to her own lack of experience and expertise. But very soon she was 
Persuaded (reluctantly) by more experienced teachers that the cause of 
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failure lay not with her, but in the inferior home backgrounds from which 
the children came. Children were thus being typified as failures right at 
the beginning of their school career because of their home background. As 
Fuchs says: ‘the slum school system’s tacit belief that social conditions 
outside the school make such failures inevitable does make such failures 
inevitable’. Furthermore, children are tracked (or streamed, in our ter- 
minology) right from the beginning, thus receiving labels which will follow 
them right through their school career and will result in differential teach- 
ing which serves only to widen the gap even more between those judged as 
able, indifferent, or poor at the age of six. 

Rist (1970), aware of the dearth of studies,attempting to explain exactly 
how the school helps to reinforce the class structure of society, reports 
results of an observational study of one class of ghetto children from the 
time they entered kindergarten to halfway through their third year of 
schooling. As soon as they entered school, they were placed by their 
teacher in reading groups which reflected the social class composition 
within the whole group. These groups remained stable over the two and a 
half years of study and the teacher’s differential behaviour towards each 
group was noticeable. Thus she had made initial presuppositions about 
the children on the basis of how she perceived their social background. 
These typifications were to have clear consequences for their socialization 
into the school system. Rist suggests the following stages in this process of 
differentiation and its consequences. First of all, the teacher has an ideal 
type of pupil in mind who possesses those characteristics necessary for 
success. Since the criteria could not be based on any kind of school 
attainment (as the children had only just entered school) 
tics were related to social class. Thus early in their scho! 
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dren, and their assessments of children’s reading ability and their actual 
performance on a standardized reading test (Goodacre, 1968). Teacher's 
subjective assessments, based on their records of book level reached by 
each child, suggested that children from middle- and upper working-class 
areas had a noticeably higher reading ability than those in lower 
working-class areas. Middle-class pupils were rated highest. However, 
when tested on a standardized reading test (NFER’s National Survey 7+ 
Reading Attainment Test) this marked difference was not apparent. Lower 
working-class children were still inferior to the other two groups but there 
was no marked difference between middle-class and upper working-class 
children. It is possible then that teachers’ assessments reflect the stan- 
dards they themselves apply to pupils from different social environments. 
All working-class children are expected to perform less well than middle- 
class children and so they do, it seems. Are they held back because they 
are expected to be slow? Or because teachers simply do not give them 
more advanced reading material? 

The studies referred to so far show how teachers categorize children 
according to what they know (or think they know) about their social 
background. Yet another important basis upon which teachers form their 
typifications of pupils is the school stream in which they are placed. In 
fact, stream and social class are often confounded or even taken to be 
parallel. Keddie (1971) shows how the ‘knowledge’ teachers have of chil- 
dren, or the way in which they judge their ability, is based on the stream 
in which they are placed as well as the social class from which they come. 
The ideal pupil is one who is seen to be easiest to teach, who is like the 
teacher, and who accepts what the teacher offers unquestioningly. He 
presents no problems in class, works quietly and independently, doing 
what the teacher wants. He belongs to.an A stream and stems from a 
middle-class background. The less than ideal or problematic pupil is the 
one who questions what the teacher offers, demands to know the point of 
the activity, and in fact is generally seen as unlike the teacher. As a 
participant observer in a large comprehensive school, Keddie studied the 
Progress of a Humanities Course designed to be taught as an undifferenti- 
ated programme across the whole ability range to a fourth-year group, 
and eventually to be examined by mode 3 of the CSE and O level. She 
tries to show how, in fact, although the avowed aims of the course are to 
develop autonomy and independence, to allow children to work at their 
own speed and to learn to think for themselves, in practice it seems to be 
designed for an ideal pupil who already exists — the A stream pupil, who 
because of his middle-class background already possesses the desired 
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characteristics. Thus these docile pupils accept a new subject with a dif- 
ferent label (Humanities, Socialization) which they readily take over from 
the teachers. The problem pupils are the C streamers who accept it less 
readily and want to recognize the content as History, Biology, and so on, 
with which they are more familiar. 

One of the points of particular interest in the study is the way context 
affects teachers’ typifications. Keddie sees teachers at the planning stage 
as acting within an educationist context, basing their ideas on what they deem 
theoretically desirable. In this context they hold ability and social class 
separate, condemning streaming and differentiation by ability because 
they are socially divisive. But in the other context in which they work, 
with a practical orientation, the teacher context, these ideals tend to be 
forgotten. Ability and social class are confused. Treatment of pupils is 
different according to their stream. For example, teachers admit to prepar- 
ing different material according to the stream they are going to teach even 
though the programme was designed to be taught right across the ability 
range. They even admit to insufficient preparation for the C streamers on 
the assumption that these pupils won’t notice and won't ask questions. 
They are prepared to answer questions asked by A stream pupils which 
they would gloss over with C streamers as trivial, irrelevant, or disruptive. 
Different kinds of behaviour and application are accepted and even 
expected, according to stream. ~ 

Further evidence showing how teachers typify pupils according to 
stream is found in the work of Hargreaves (1967) and Lacey (1970), both 
of whom based their observations on seconda 
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greaves comments, academic and delinquescent subcultures develop, one 
subculture perceiving the other as a negative reference group, so that 
hostility and lack of communication between the two groups becomes 
marked. Teachers too have grown to expect little of their D stream pupils 
who adapt to these lower expectations with lowered aspirations and 
diminished interest in the school. Not only do teachers expect less of the D 
stream pupils academically, but they also expect them to behave badly 
and accordingly discriminate against them, for example, even where 
school holiday trips are concerned. Little wonder then that their hostile 
attitude grows. Hargreaves is at pains to point out that it would be 
dangerous to generalize these findings to other secondary schools and this 
caution must be respected. But certainly the possible implications must 
not be overlooked. 

Lacey’s study takes place within a selective school where boys are 
segregated on the basis of first-year examination results into four streams 
before the beginning of their second year. Just as in Hargreaves’ study, we 
see how the initial process of differentiation on the part of the teachers has 
repercussions for the boys’ behaviour. Pupils in separate streams see 
themselves as progressively different, as is seen from a study of changing 
friendship patterns. Their interest in and attitudes towards school, their 
acceptance of school values, as well as participation in extra-curricular 
activities, takes on a different character according to whether they have 
been placed in a high or low stream. Lacey refers to this differentiation 
among pupils as polarization. He describes it as ‘a process of subculture 
formation in which the school-dominated normative culture is opposed by 
an alternative culture ... the antigroup culture’ whose members reject 
school values, indulge in antisocial activities, and so on. 

Again it would be unwise to assume. that streaming in all secondary 
schools would have similar repercussions as at Hightown Grammar 
described by Lacey. However, these two field studies serve to draw our 
attention to some of the undesirable repercussions that can follow where 
teachers are tempted to typify children and when the ensuing categories 
become part of the structure of the school. Progressive retardation of those 
placed in lower streams leads to the following sequence of processes. 
Firstly, we find reduced teacher expectations of low stream pupils, with 
less demanding academic tasks set for them. Then pupils’ own level of 
aspiration is lowered because of lack of academic challenge and adequate 
or appropriate incentives and, finally, a sense of present and future failure 
follows, leading to an even more reduced level of aspiration, motivation, 


and performance. 
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If differentiation in the form of streaming were removed, would these 
undesired consequences also be alleviated? Would the removal of formal 
institutionalized categories that are established within the school also 
result in the absence or reduction of unfair typifications made by teachers? 

There is in fact some evidence to suggest that where mixed-ability 
classes have been in operation in the lower part of the secondary school, 
pupils who might otherwise have been placed in a lower stream and never 
given the chance have been allowed to join a ‘top set’ and to follow a 
C.S.E. or G.C.E. course in their fourth and fifth years (Kelly, 1978). Such 
pupils do not seem to have suffered from the disadvantage of low teacher 
expectations as they might have done in a rigidly streamed school. 

However, such evidence so far is slender and, as we have already seen, 
where streaming does not take place, even in classes of younger children 
(Goodacre, 1968) there is a tendency to typify according to perceived 
social class and consequently to assume a correlation between social class 
and ability, even where it does not manifestly exist. Some of Barker- 
Lunn’s findings (1970) show that teachers can in effect stream within their 
classes, very often with an assumed social class relationship, even when 
the school is formally unstreamed. Even in the reception class, it is not 
unknown for five-year-olds to be grouped by ability, under the guise of 
being in different teams, or designated by different colours or names, and 
so on. The fact that children’s progress can be affected by teachers’ initial 
categorizations of them and assumptions about their ability and future 
chances of success, regardless of the way in which segregation is formally 
organized, still poses the all-important question to which an answer will 
be sought later, how exactly do typifications have the effect they do? 

But before we come to this crucial question, it would be interesting to 
consider race as a further basis on which typifications are formed. It has 
long been recognized that immigrant children, new to British schools from 
their countries of origin, unfamiliar with the English language, the organ- 
ization of British schools and methods of teaching, as well as the way of 
British life in general, are likely to be at a disadvantage in school achieve- 
ment in comparison with native children. This disadvantage should in fact 
apply only to first-generation immigrants whose difficulties might be pre- 
dominantly linguistic. Yet should second- and third-generation children of 
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Teachers, Coard suggests, in his highly impassioned monograph, typify 
them as being low in ability, speaking a language inappropriate for school 
learning, and it is thus the teachers themselves who help them to fail. 
Coard quotes figures obtained from the ILEA in that year, showing that a 
disproportionate number of West Indian children are placed in ESN 
schools: 28 percent of all pupils in their ESN schools were immigrants, 
compared with only 15 percent in ordinary ILEA schools. Further 
analysis of these figures is indeed alarming, since it reveals that 75 percent 
of all immigrants in ESN schools were West Indian even though West 
Indians formed only half the immigrant population in ordinary schools. 
Since ESN schools are designed to enable less able children to cope with 
their low abilities and to make the best of them, Coard was forced to ask 
whether all these West Indian children needed to be socialized to a low 
scholastic achievement in this way or whether they had been wrongly 
placed because they were inappropriately judged by their teachers. 

The West Indian child is seen to suffer under several crucial handicaps. 
Firstly, low teacher expectations affect the degree of help and encourage- 
ment his teacher is ready to offer. Secondly, the effect of low teacher 
expectations upon his own self-image and abilities in turn reduces his 
motivation to succeed in school, because he feels certain of failure. These 
effects are very reminiscent of those we found operating with lower 
working-class British children. The West Indian child may be at an even 
greater disadvantage because of the widely held belief (supported by the 
views and interpretations of the evidence offered by Jensen and Eysenck) 
that Negroes are in any case genetically inferior to whites in ability. 
Whereas the explanation of working-class failure is seen to lie in adverse 
home conditions and the rather patronizing argument that such children 
could have done better in more favourable conditions is permitted, the 
assumption that Negroes are genetically inferior leads those who make it 
to the smug conclusion that, whatever the school did for them, they could 
never succeed. 

In spite of the public concern on the part of some vociferous pressure 
groups, it is doubtful whether there is an operative sex hierarchy in most 
schools today, although earlier evidence shows (Little and Westergaard, 
1964) that fewer girls, particularly working-class girls, attained places in 
higher education than boys. Easthope (1975) suggests that girls are more , 
likely to be given less prestigious subjects to study than boys, being offered 
practical, nonexaminable and general subjects. Evidence for this is 
difficult to find, though some schools certainly make a distinction by 
excluding girls from technical subjects, while not giving boys the oppor- 
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tunity to pursue courses in home economics or domestic skills. Boys are 
traditionally expected to do better at science and mathematics than girls, 
who are expected to achieve better results than boys on the arts side. Lack 
of evidence, however, to demonstrate any real intellectual difference sug- 


gests that any variation there is may be accounted for in terms of teachers’ 
or parents’ expectations. 
Categorization of pupils by specialist agencies 
Teachers are however not the only adults who might be responsible for 
labelling children by the judgements they make of them. Every school has 
officially sponsored links with certain members of the community whose 
concern it is to support the general welfare of children, even though they 
do not all work directly in the school. These include educational 
psychologists, school counsellors, and youth employment officers. 
Children are generally referred to a psychologist when teachers or coun- 
sellors feel they can no longer cope with severe behaviour problems or 
marked difficulties in learning. One of the tasks frequently presented to 
the psychologist is to diagnose the learning difficulties of supposed 
under-achievers and of children thought to be in need of special education. 
There are several stages in this procedure which entail selecting and 
therefore labelling children as different from their peers. First of all, at the 
stage when a teacher makes his recommendation to the head to call in 
expert advice, he has to pick out the child as a special case, thus creating a 
category. It is not unknown for teachers to be reluctant to ask for expert 
help or even to avoid doing so altogether because they do not wish to label 
a child in such a way. Secondly, the child is likely to see himself as 
stigmatized in some way if so selected — supported often by the taunts of 
his peers. And thirdly, many parents see a referral as carrying a stigma, 
especially if a recommendation is made that their child be transferred to a 
special school. This does not imply that such services are unhelpful or 
unnecessary; it does however reveal the difficulties of judgement with 
which such selection is fraught. A child who might benefit considerably 
from psychological help or special educational treatment could suffer 
either because his parents refuse it on the grounds of being stigmatized or 
because of the attitudes of parents and peers towards him once he is 
receiving special treatment. 


Similar problems are likely to arise in referring children to a school 
counsellor. 


: Counselling has long been subsumed under the general pastoral care 
uties of teachers, who have given advice to pupils of all ages when 
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occasion demands. Class teachers in primary schools constantly act as 
counsellors to their pupils and are called upon more and more to offer 
advice to young mothers. But as pressures put upon older pupils by an 
increasingly complex and multifarious society have grown over the last 
decade, a need has been felt, especially in larger secondary schools, for 
specialists with experience in teaching to be appointed to act as counsel- 
lors. A counselling system has long been firmly established in large schools 
in the U.S.A. in response to the need expressed by parents and teachers. 
Many teachers are reluctant to see a similar counselling system intro- 
duced into schools in this country, partly because they consider them- 
selves capable of doing the job alongside their teaching, and partly 
because they feel threatened by the presence of somebody who has access 
to more information about their pupils than they have. 

Most counsellors would ideally like to work in collaboration with 
teachers so that information about pupils could be collected and pooled, 
thus minimizing the risk of drawing on partial or biased information 
which would lead to a stereotyped and limited view of the pupils con- 
cerned. 

There are three main sources of information upon which counsellors 
can draw: direct observation of pupils during the counselling session; what 
Pupils say about themselves; and objective records of their school perfor- 
mance. Each of these can be coloured by judgements made of the pupil. As 
we saw earlier, any one person perceives others and forms impressions of 
them through his own eyes. His judgement is coloured by his past experi- 
€nce and initially he must necessarily form typifications of those consult- 
mg him in order to have a rough idea of what kind of person he is dealing 
with. The very nature of direct counsellor-pupil interaction is limited, 
since the counsellor sees the pupil usually only during the interview ses- 
sion and can witness only a very small sample of behaviour under rather 
Special conditions. Furthermore, what a child says about himself is likely 
to reflect the self-image built up by interaction with others. As we know 
from the work of Mead (1934), one’s concept of self is influenced by the 
view of ‘significant others’; and if these views have been negative or depre- 
catory, the pupil will have a poor self-image. Supposedly objective records 
of a Pupil’s school performance can again be coloured by a teacher’s 
attitude towards that pupil and merely offer the counsellor labels of little | 
use. 
$ Gill (1967), one of the organisers o! 

nced teachers at Keele University, 
self-concept as one of the important aims of counselling. 


f the counselling course for experi- 


sees the development of a pupil’s 
He suggests that, 
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through counselling, individuals are helped to understand themselves, to 
clarify their self-image, and also to define questions they are asking of 
themselves about personal, educational, and vocational matters. The 
assumption made is that the individual is of supreme worth in and for 
himself. But pupils have to be convinced of this and to be shown how to 
use their personal qualities — a difficult task when their opinions of them- 
selves are low. It is important to accept that counselling does not entail 
personality change (no counsellor is professionally equipped to do this), 
but involves helping pupils to find effective ways of using the aptitudes, 
abilities, and personal qualities they already have (Hamblin, 1974). One 
of the first stages in helping pupils to realize the value of their own qual- 
ities is to show them their own strengths and weaknesses and teach them 
to accept these as a basis for development. Thus the process of reversing 
any negative stereotype can begin and the shared task of counsellor, 
teacher, and pupil can be seen as building up self-respect in pupils who 
have previously learned to see themselves in a negative way through the 
eyes of others. 

Many teachers, however, have misgivings as to the role of the counsel- 
lor, fearing that he might take over some of the responsibility that they 
jealously regard as their own. Further doubts about the effects of counsel- 
ling are voiced by Cicourel and Kitsuse (1968), writing on counselling in 
high schools in the U.S.A. They are concerned with the way in which 
adolescents come into contact with counsellors and how pupils are 
selected for such contacts. They see the school system as ‘an institutional- 
ized differentiator of adolescent careers’. Included among the adolescents’ 
problems created by the organizational structure of the school are issues 
related to pupils’ academic work, their behaviour, especially breaches of 
rules, and their emotional problems. Any one pupil may of course be seen 
by teachers to present one or more of these problems, although the pupil 
himself would not necessarily be conscious of them as problems. This then 
is one of the crucial issues: are problems created for pupils by the presence 
of a counsellor whose job is to deal with them? The problems which may 
have been transitory can become highlighted and exacerbated when atten- 
tion is drawn to them, especially with pupils who are inclined to seek 
attention. To be singled out for official attention on the grounds of strange 
or bizarre behaviour can easily reinforce the kind of behaviour under 
scrutiny. Furthermore, as Cicourel and Kitsuse point out, the labelling of 
a pupil as a troublemaker or a truant, in providing the occasion for singling 
him out for special treatment, may mean that he is more closely supervised 
and punished for minor misdemeanors which would go unnoticed in other 
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pupils. Stebbins (1971) provides evidence to show that some teachers do 
in fact apply different standards of behaviour to those pupils they judge as 
either well-behaved or troublesome. He shows how discriminatory treat- 
ment can work the other way round: good pupils are punished whereas 
troublesome pupils are ignored for the same minor offence, in case the 
latter cause further trouble as a result of the punishment. Counsellors, 
officially part of the school structure, thus have the power to reinforce one 
kind of deviant in schools. 

Although the situation in American high schools does not pertain in this 
country, the risks of creating academic, behavioural, or emotional 
deviants in school through an officially appointed counsellor does give 
cause for concern. The work of counsellors can and surely does make a 
valuable contribution to the functioning of a school. It would therefore be 
a pity if this were marred because the unintended and unanticipated 
consequences of their advice were overlooked, so that the dangers of label- 
ling and categorizing were once more in operation on yet another front. 


The ideal pupil concept 
In considering ways in which teachers’ judgements of their pupils are 
formed, it should prove interesting to ask whether teachers have a precon- 
ceived notion of an ideal pupil. If they do, then several consequences are 
likely. Firstly, their aims might be towards producing ideal pupils accord- 
ing to the model they hold. Secondly, it would follow that any pupil not 
conforming to the model is perceived as less than ideal in some way and 
therefore judged less favourably. Thirdly, teachers might see their own 
success reflected in the ideal pupil and conversely their failure reflected in 
anyone less than ideal. Several important questions can be pursued in this 
connection. Do all teachers have an ideal pupil in mind before they begin 
their teaching career? If so, what influences have helped to create this 
ideal? Do they set out to produce ideal pupils? Or do they claim to recog- 
nize and identify them in practice and in retrospect? Does a teacher’s ideal 
pupil vary according to the educational aims he considers most impor- 
tant? Becker’s concept of the ideal pupil (1952) as one who is bright and 
easy to teach and belongs usually to a middle-class background has 
already been discussed in Chapter 1. But a teacher’s ideal rests not only 
on his view of a child’s background. The ideals held by teachers vary 
according to their educational aims, to those of the school in which they 
work, and ultimately to their view of man. 

A teacher who considers himself progressive and adopts child-centred 
ideals will have a different concept of an ideal pupil from that described by 
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Becker. A pupil who sits quietly, expecting to be told what to do and 
taking little responsibility or initiative will be less than ideal in the eyes of 
the progressive teacher. Instead, his model is one of a pupil who tries to be 
independent and initiate and direct his own learning. 

And if teachers embracing different kinds of educational aim do have 
different notions of an ideal pupil, we need to ask how these ideals affect 
pupils themselves, namely their achievement, their self-concept, and their 
relationships with others. Neville Bennett (1976), in his highly controver- 
sial study of the relationship between teaching styles and pupil achieve- 
ment, points out that teachers aim to engender different outcomes in their 
pupils. Formal teachers tend to lay greater emphasis on promoting a high 
level of academic attainment and the acquisition of skills in number and 
reading, whereas informal teachers value social and emotional develop- 
ment, stressing the importance of self-expression, creativity, and the 
enjoyment of school. If these are their avowed aims, how do they affect 
teachers’ concepts of the ideal pupil? And how are children who do not 
conform to this ideal judged by their teachers? Although there is no hard 
evidence, it seems a reasonable hypothesis that pupils’ self-images might 
be affected indirectly. One subsidiary finding that emerged in the now 
classic study of Getzels and Jackson (1962) of intelligence and creativity 
revealed that many teachers in their sample drawn from a highly selective 
school viewed divergent thinkers with suspicion. They preferred pupils 
who gave the answers they knew teachers expected to those who asked 
what were considered awkward, critical, or impudent questions. The 
unconventional behaviour and interests of divergers led teachers to regard 
them as disruptive in class, so that, on the whole, convergers, who are 
more conventional and tend not to ask unusual or awkward questions, 
provided the ideal pupil concept. The same teachers rated divergent think- 
ers as only average in ability within that school, despite the fact that their 
school performance compared favourably with that of convergers who 
were preferred in class. Similar results were obtained by Torrance (1962) 
and Hasan and Butcher (1966) who replicated the Getzels and Jackson 
study, using a sample of Scottish schoolchildren. Again teachers rated 
their divergent pupils as less likeable. Children who tend to see unusual 
problems that others might have missed or even a teacher not anticipated 
are likely to be disconcerting, especially to the teacher’s self-image. Thus 
again we see that pupils who conform to a teacher’s ideal tend to support 
his self-image. Divergent pupils may then tend to find themselves in an 
antiteacher or antischool position. Is it likely that they too, like the 
academic failures reported by Hargreaves and Lacey, will begin to form a 
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delinquescent subculture? 

The suggestion by Haddon and Lytton (1968, 1971) that divergent 
pupils are more popular and better liked by teachers and peers in informal 
schools than formal schools brings us back to the vexed issues of differ- 
ences in aims, expected outcomes, and ideal pupils in two quite different 
educational climates. 

Bennett himself (1976), as we have already seen, set out to discover 
whether formal and informal teaching styles affected pupils’ progress and, 
in brief, his findings indicate that, on the whole, children taught by formal 
methods tend not only to achieve a higher level in the basic skills of 
literacy and numeracy, but are also judged superior in creative writing. 
What is of particular interest, however, in a discussion of the effect of a 
teacher’s concept of the ideal pupil, is the effect of different teacher expec- 
tations upon pupils’ self-concepts and self-esteem. Bennett found no evi- 
dence to suggest that there was a change in self-concept or self-esteem 
following a change in teaching style during the year of study. He does 
admit however that there is some support for the view that informal 
classrooms appear to have an adverse effect upon insecure or anxious 
pupils who are unable to cope with the responsibility of self-directed 
activity. Such pupils are lost without a more firmly imposed structure. We 
may well suppose that informal teachers hold a particular concept of the 
ideal pupil to which more anxious and nervous children cannot conform. 
Their lack of progress could then be attributed not only to lack of structure 
or direction in the classroom, though these seem obvious influences, but 
also to the discouraging effect of teachers’ unfavourable judgements of 
them. They fail to live up to the teachers’ ideals, are regarded as less than 
satisfactory, and their self-esteem, together with their motivation, gradu- 
ally becomes depressed. Again, this supposition has to remain a 
hypothesis, but one well worth considering in light of other evidence. 

Yet another concept of the ideal pupil must be held by teachers working 
in community schools in deprived areas. Halsey (1972) and Midwinter 
(1972) both advocate a school curriculum with an emphasis on social 
education, in the hope that pupils will develop the kind of social skills and 
competence that will enable them to take action against the environment 
of poverty in which they live. Halsey (1974) would like to develop in 
pupils a sense of ‘constructive discontent’ so that they are actively critical 
of what they find unacceptable in their community. We shall see later how 
similar attitudes are fostered by the Schools’ Council Social Education 
Project (1974). An ideal pupil in this context would surely be one who 
does not sit waiting to absorb what knowledge his teachers think appro- 
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priate, but would welcome the right to challenge, criticize, and attempt to 
change his immediate community. Such a pupil would be labelled as a 
deviant by teachers holding Becker’s ideal and most likely would be judged 
unfavourably by them. 


Interpersonal perception 

Our discussion so far has shown how typifications made of pupils become 
embedded in the social context of the school and are developed and 
confirmed by social interaction. However, a further important set of 
influences which affect the way an individual judges others are revealed to 
us by psychological studies of person perception. 

Interpersonal perception can be described as the forming of judgements 
by people about others, especially those judgements which concern us as 
social beings. Such judgements are concerned with the ways in which 
people react and respond to others in thought, feeling, and action. 
Whereas people tend to form snap impressions of others, taking an 
immediate dislike to another on first sight, for example, in a rather intui- 
tive manner, most of the judgements we make are by inference, both from 
available evidence and from general principles we hold about human 
behaviour. It is partly because interpersonal perception is largely inferen- 
tial that such factors within an individual can have such a distorting effect 
on his final judgement. 

But before we examine this process at work in the classroom, it is useful 
to look at some of the features of perception in general. The way in which 
we perceive other people is necessarily different from our perception of 
objects, in that person perception is a two-way process. Merely by perceiv- 
ing another and interpreting his behaviour, we have an effect on the very 
behaviour we are observing which in turn affects our interpretation of it, 
whereas objects do not change when we perceive them. Object perception 
is a one-way process. Yet in spite of the fact that people change and 
usually have more emotional significance for us than objects, there is no 
fundamental difference between object and person perception since in 
both cases we use cues available to us and make inferences on the basis of 
such cues. 

When we meet another person for the first time, as for instance when a 
teacher confronts a new class of children at the beginning of the school 
year, he has certain cues immediately available to him — physical cues 
such as physique, dress, hair colour, and style. These are static features in 
that they do not change under our scrutiny, and although they are of little 
actual value in helping to form accurate judgements, they nevertheless are 
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used. When Secord (1958) presented subjects with still photographs of 
people and asked them to describe the personalities of those represented in 
the photographs, most subjects did so readily and without apparent 
difficulty, producing surprisingly uniform descriptions. There do seem to 
be facial stereotypes which can help produce a distorted judgernent based 
on no further evidence. Swarthy complexions tend to be disliked and 
unpleasant characteristics attributed to their owners. The kind of 
stereotype liked or disliked will of course depend on the context and even 
on fashion and current approval. It is sad to note in this connection 
Coard’s observation that his black pupils drew themselves as white. Both 
Negro and white pupils refused to see their teacher as black (although he 
was) because black skin apparently in the social context in which he was 
working was disliked and had unpleasant connotations. Stereotypes exist 
about physique, suggesting that fat people are conceived as happy, fun- 
loving, and thin people as anxious (Strongman and Hart, 1968). Further 
stereotypes are held about voice, accent and dialect, and about clothes 
and hairstyle (Gibbins, 1969). If teachers are equally susceptible to such 
stereotypes as the subjects tested in the laboratory, inferences they make 
about their pupils are likely to be wildly inaccurate and unfair. Dynamic 
cues such as facial expression, posture, movement, gestures, rate of speech 
and intonation offer a similar array available to the teacher on first meet- 
ing his class. But although these offer some kind of information helping to 
create a first impression, they are highly unreliable if further evidence is 
not available. 

Luchins (1959) confirms that first impressions tend to be long lasting 
but are not the most accurate. Experiments showed that the first of two 
conflicting descriptions of a boy determined the final impression but that 
the second description tended to be ignored. It is to some extent reassur- 
ing that the rigidity of first impressions can be reduced by warning the 
person making the judgement of its dangers. If teachers are made aware of 
the misleading nature of first impressions, they can be on their guard and 
ready to accept further evidence. However, first impressions can easily be 
created by others’ prior judgements. In a now classic experiment Kelley 
(1950) informed one group of students that a speaker was a cold person, 
another group that he was a warm person, thus creating prior expecta- 
tions (or a mental set) for them. This mental set duly had its effects in that 
those expecting the speaker to be cold and distant saw him as such and 
Participated less in discussion than did the other group. Moreover their 
impression of him was rigidly held and was not altered by subsequent 
evidence. There are clearly many occasions when teachers are exposed to 
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a mental set of this kind created by others, such as in staff-room gossip 
where teachers prepare a new colleague for troublemakers (Hargreaves, 
1972) or from reports and record cards made available to him. Im- 
pressions offered by others are particularly undesirable when we 
remember that children do in fact behave differently according to the way 
in which teachers treat them (Nash, 1973). To be influenced by another 
teacher’s impressions would mean that the newcomer picked out and 
interpreted cues from a child’s behaviour that conformed to a prior 
judgement with the result that similar teacher-pupil interaction would be 
perpetuated. 

Kelly’s study suggested that within a cluster of characteristics detected 
in a person there is a central feature which is likely to affect one’s whole 
picture of him; a person described as warm was seen as generally accept- 
able and likeable, for example. Asch (1946) had already identified such a 
central dimension and found in fact that whereas terms like warm and 
cold do seem to colour one’s whole picture of a person being judged, others 
like polite or blunt are less central in that they have little effect on other 
dimensions. This halo effect, as it has been called, seems to be a consistent 
feature of the way in which most people make judgements of others. Since 
most people expect their ideas about others to be consistent, they expect 
those they rate highly on a valued trait to possess other positive traits to a 
similar degree. 

If this is a general feature of person perception, then its implications for 
teachers are obvious. A teacher who sets high store by neatness, tidiness, 
well-spokenness, politeness might well perceive a child possessing these 
characteristics as more assiduous, interested, and highly motivated than 
one devoid of them. Such children tend to be found on the top table in the 
infant classroom long before streaming is admitted to be happening. Jack- 
son (1964) suggested that well-spoken, neatly dressed children tended to 
be found in A streams of junior schools. Is this because they conform to 
the teacher’s image of an A stream stereotype or because more intelligent 
children are neatly dressed and so on? Related to the halo effect is the 
tendency to base one’s judgements on a logical error, that is, to suppose 
that the possession of one characteristic automatically implies another. 
Such traditional beliefs as ‘all redheads are hot tempered’ probably origi- 
nated in this way. This kind of error can be perpetuated by accidental 
reinforcement. The case of one redhead who is in fact hot-tempered 
confirms the view previously held, so that from then on one notices red- 
heads who have this characteristic, but not those devoid of it. Such im- 
pressions can also be confirmed by particular authority sources. Many 
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falsely held assumptions surely stem from one’s parents whose word in 
early childhood is not doubted. 

Just as in object perception, the way we judge other people can be 
affected by our needs and values. Several laboratory experiments have 
shown that where subjects value high status, they see those holding posi- 
tions of high status as more powerful, more influential than those of lower 
status, even in the absence of any objective evidence (Thibaut and Riec- 
ken, 1955). Similarly we tend to judge favourably those who fulfil our 
needs. Could it be that a teacher who feels a particular need for success 
and fear of failure will tend to judge more favourably on all characteristics 
those children who do well and thus satisfy the teacher’s need for success? 
The likelihood of this is certainly strong enough for teachers to be aware of 
its possible dangers. 

One question arising from this discussion of person perception is 
whether there are certain types of people who are more susceptible to such 
influences and less aware of them than others. It seems that everyone is 
likely to be affected by mental set, first impressions, halo effect, but that 
some people are more ready to recognize further evidence than others and 
to alter their judgements accordingly. Adorno et al. (1950), in a large-scale 
study of personality along an authoritarian-democratic continuum, 
identified the authoritarian type as one who, among other characteristics, 
tends to hold stereotyped views of other people, failing to recognize indi- 
vidual characteristics, once he has labelled a person and slotted him into a 
preexisting category. If a teacher uses such categories as ‘working-class 
children’, ‘the culturally deprived’, ‘West Indian immigrants’ and attri- 
butes certain characteristics to all those he sees as belonging to any of 
these groups, his judgements are bound to be biased. Stereotypes are in 
fact wrong much of the time because they are over-inclusive. People hold- 
ing them will not recognize contrary evidence. Frenkel-Brunswik (1948) 
describes such people as being “intolerant of ambiguity’, meaning that 
they are not ready to accept new evidence if it is inconsistent with ideas 
they already hold and are slow even to perceive change. A further unfor- 
tunate attribute of the authoritarian type is that he is not self-reflective. 
He tends to shy away from analysing his own feelings, motives, reasons for 
action and so is less likely to question the validity of the views he holds. 


Implications of teachers’ judgements for pupils’ school careers 

At the beginning of this chapter it was argued that some sort of categoriza- 
tion or typification was necessary and inevitable in any kind of social 
Interaction. Several empirical studies were then examined to illustrate 
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some of the bases on which teachers tend to typify children. However the 
consequences of such categorizations were found to be undesirable in that 
they had adverse repercussions for pupils’ school careers. 

Does this mean then that for some children typification is bound to have 
adverse effects which cannot be avoided? It would be useful to summarize 
the particular effects which typification by social class, stream, and race 
can have upon pupils in order to see how undesirable consequences might 
be avoided. One highly useful concept to draw upon is Becker’s notion of 
the ideal pupil. But by implication any pupil who does not conform to this 
ideal is automatically a deviant in some way. He deviates from the ideal in 
terms of behaviour, being judged as unruly and disruptive in class. He is 
not expected to behave as well as the ideal pupil and in fact fulfils these 
expectations. Hargreaves’ D stream boys are in fact unpopular with their 
peers if they conform to the teachers’ standards of acceptable behaviour. 
Attitudes towards school of those pupils labelled as failures or belonging 
to an antischool group tend to deteriorate so that they refuse to participate 
even in those activities which they enjoy and excel at. Because their status 
in school is low, they seek recognition elsewhere, often prematurely adopt- 
ing adult roles, as did Lacey’s pupils who drank and smoked on the school 
premises and refused to wear school uniform. With their rejection of 
school values and norms goes their rejection of anything the school might 
offer in terms of achievement and qualification. Teachers expect them to 
work slowly, to find difficulty in understanding material that is accepted 
by the ideal pupil, thus they are presented with less demanding tasks, 
their aspirations and motivation are reduced, and eventually their per- 
formance is lowered. The self-fulfilling prophecy has indeed taken effect. 
Pupils have conformed to the picture of themselves presented to them by 
their teachers. Naturally the same effect works positively. Children of 
whom high expectations are made live up to these and A stream children 
succeed. Does this means that teachers were justified in placing them in an 
A group or that teachers’ expectations raised their aspirations, resulting in 
superior performance? To talk of the effects of a self-fulfilling prophecy 
must involve some discussion of a pupil’s self-image. If he sees himself as a 
failure, he becomes one. But what helps to create this self-image? 

If we accept Mead’s notion of the self as a process rather than a struc- 
ture, that is, something constantly changing and developing during the 
course of the individual’s interaction with other people, particularly with 
those who are important to him, we can see that the way in which he 
learns to see himself is influenced partly by the way in which others see 
him and act towards him. Because this concept of the self is essentially an 
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active process, the individual is seen as acting towards the world and 
others in it, interpreting what confronts him and organizing his action 
accordingly. 

If we consider this notion of the self in relation to pupils’ self-concepts in 
the classroom it follows that a child can only construct his self-concept by 
reference to the behaviour of other people towards him, both teachers and 
peers. Interactionist theory (the framework within which Mead writes) 
predicts that children perceived unfavourably by teachers and peers will 
develop unfavourable self-concepts, since through interaction they learn 
to see themselves as others see them — unfavourably. 

Nash (1973), working within this framework, put this hypothesis to the 
test in his study of teacher expectations. On the basis of preliminary 
observations made in a small primary school over a period of a year, he set 
out to discover whether pupils’ self-concepts, as illustrated by their 
behaviour in class, would vary according to the way in which they were 
judged by teachers. His hypothesis was that the behaviour of children in 
classes where they are perceived favourably by the teacher would be 
different from where they are perceived unfavourably. An investigation of 
how pupils behaved towards teachers they encountered in their first year 
of secondary schooling confirmed the hypothesis. Children who admitted 
to ‘playing up’ in class with those teachers they did not get on with and 
judged to be too soft or boring, behaved well and were said to behave well 
by teachers who judged them more favourably. Nash suggests that 
teachers’ expectations will also affect pupils’ academic behaviour in a 
similar way in so far as the teacher’s interaction with any pupil will 
contribute towards his self-concept. A further empirical investigation sup- 
ported this view. Children were asked to rate themselves and others 
according to their relative position in class. With very few exceptions their 
own estimate of their relative position in class corresponded to the 
teacher’s view of them. It is interesting to note that when Nash examined 
friendship groupings, he found that cliques were made up predominantly 
of children either unfavourably or favourably perceived by their teacher. 
It seems then that teachers’ views of children also affect their friends’ 
views and expectations of them, so that an unfavourable self-image 
derived from teachers’ views is even more reinforced by peers’ views. 
Hargreaves too noted in his study of fourth-year boys that those perceived 
unfavourably by teachers tended to form friendships with one another and 
not with those judged favourably by teachers and vice versa. Very few 
friendship bonds were found between A and D stream boys. 

Pidgeon (1970) has indicated two ways in which a teacher’s attitudes 
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and perceptions might influence pupils’ behaviour. Firstly, if he regards 
certain parts of his curriculum content to be above a pupil, he simply will 
not attempt to teach it, but will select something less demanding (cf. 
Keddie, 1971). Secondly, if a pupil is led to believe that he is capable of 
little, he will have low expectations of himself, low motivation and conse- 
quently will achieve little. Nash’s study lends support to these views. 
Through their interaction with teachers, pupils discover the teachers’ 
views of them by the way in which teachers treat them. 

Bearing this in mind, we might argue that it is simply not feasible to say 
that lower working-class children or West Indian immigrants perform 
poorly in school because they come from poor backgrounds unless we can 
confirm that they still perform poorly even when teachers behave towards 
them in exactly the same way as they behave towards children from higher 
social classes born of British parents. This clearly is an assumption that 
has never been tested, and in fact would be difficult to test, since subtle 
cues teachers might give to indicate a different judgement of their pupils 
are difficult to observe and record. But until such an investigation has 
been made it is dangerous to make such a judgement in good faith. 

One very serious consequence of judging, labelling, and categorizing 
pupils lies in its implications for curriculum organization. When pupils 
are categorized and treated differently, even though often in the interest of 
apparent justice, it often follows that they are given access to different 
kinds of knowledge from a very early age. In other words, not only can a 
hierarchy of pupils be distinguished but a hierarchy of knowledge as well. 

Young (1971) suggests that school knowledge can be seen as socially 
organized or constructed. At the risk of oversimplification, this implies 
that different kinds of knowledge acquire a different status. In our educa- 
tion system high-status knowledge has the following main characteristics: 
it is highly abstract, unrelated to everyday life, and ranks higher than 
practical activities. It is based on literary rather than on practical skills or 
oral communication; it emphasizes individual effort rather than group 
work or collaborative learning; it tends to be the kind of knowledge that 
lends itself readily to formal assessment. The assumption that some kinds 
of knowledge are more worthwhile than others has dominated the cur- 
riculum in schools in this country — certainly in secondary schools — until 
very recently. A stream pupils have been offered high-status knowledge 
characterized as above whereas lower stream pupils tended to be denied 
access to this kind of knowledge and to be served a diet of practical skills 
and topic work to be carried out on a group basis. Curriculum projects 
such as those suggested in the Schools Council Working Paper No. 11, 
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‘Shops and Shopping’, ‘The 97 Bus’, ‘The Press’, for example, were pre- 
sented to them because they were supposed to be relevant to everyday life. 
Such projects have been very stringently criticized by J. P. White (1968) 
and others. 

In fact Bantock (1971) goes so far as to suggest that we should develop a 
cognitive-intellectual curriculum for able pupils and an affective-artistic 
one for the less able. He claims that an academic curriculum, based on 
literacy, is inappropriate for the large majority of working-class pupils 
who come from a background with a strong oral tradition. He accepts 
Jensen’s (1969) distinction between two different levels of mental function- 
ing — the conceptual level and the level of associative learning. Children 
who can cope only with the latter will be unlikely to manage the increasing 
level of abstraction characterizing curriculum content at secondary 
school, and therefore he suggests providing for them an alternative cur- 
riculum based on easily attainable aspects of everyday life — television, 
film, popular press, dance, and other practical skills. But how could 
teachers decide who, at a later stage, would be capable of these different 
levels of thought, even if a case can be made for them? Are the judgements 
made by teachers early in a pupil’s school career going to commit pupils to 
or exclude them from kinds of knowledge which, it could be argued, are 
worthwhile for all? 

Shipman (1969) argues vehement! 
curriculum on the grounds that it produces inequality. He stringently 
criticizes a number of recent curriculum innovations involving topic- 
centred approaches, interdisciplinary enquiry, taking children outside the 
school, claiming that they can deteriorate into nothing more than a pot- 
pourri of trivia selected because they are believed to be of interest to pupils 
= but only to pupils categorized as less able. There is a real danger in 
Separating the education of such pupils and denying them access to any 
contact with real academic discipline and moreover in bringing home to 
them the reality of their own lower status. Certainly credit is due to 
Innovators for attempting to make the curriculum more relevant to every- 
day life and thus more interesting to pupils. But there is a two-fold risk: 
firstly, sacrificing academic rigour of any kind, and secondly, maintaining 
the existing divisions between children of different abilities and different 
Social classes. 

Merson and Campbell (1974) also voice a particular concern about the 
effects of such differentiation, called for by some community education 
Projects, in terms of the curriculum. They fear that the move towards a 
Socially relevant curriculum which places little emphasis upon the univer- 
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sals of rationality or upon rigorous intellectual procedures and language 
style, far from preparing pupils for greater social and political autonomy, 
will serve rather to debar them from it. Community-educated pupils, they 
warn, are likely to be limited by their preoccupation with their own local 
needs, and will still need others who have had a more rational, universalis- 
tic education to be spoksmen for them in any public arena. 


Practical implications 
We have argued so far about the effects of judgements made by teachers 
on their pupils during the normal course of a day’s teaching. Although 
such impressions may have long-lasting effects, they are not usually for- 
mally recorded. They are undoubtedly open to various kinds of bias, but 
since they form part of an interaction process, they can constantly be 
modified according to the way in which pupils react, develop, and change. 
On a rather different level are those judgements which are formally 
documented for specific purposes and are usually on permanent written 
record for others to consult and use. Once they are written down, they are 
not open to modification unless further material is added at a later stage. 
The process now ceases to be a two-way form of communication since 
what is committed to writing intervenes between the teacher making the 
judgement and the pupils being judged. The main types of formal judge- 
ment with which most teachers are concerned are recordkeeping and 
report writing, though secondary school heads and sometimes careers 


teachers will frequently be asked to provide employers with references or 
testimonials for school leavers. 


The main aims of recordkee 
in the past and to show his 
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Ping are to assess what a child has achieved 
general rate of progress. His achievement in 
s noted so that any serious academic flaw 
t can be spotted and dealt with before it is too 
himself as a failure. Curriculum development 
involving changes in objectives, organization of subject content, and 
teaching method Suggests an increased demand for cumulative records of 
a pupil’s progress at school. Such Statements of achievement in the cogni- 
tive field must also contain qualitative judgements about children’s 
asethetic, emotional, or moral development. As such, however, they are 
open to all the biases that we have already discussed. 

Teachers’ perceptions of individuals can be affected by their own previ- 
ous experience, the context in which their judgements are made, their own 
personality make-up, and, of course, by unfavourable comparisons with 
other pupils. In view of the importance of detailed recordkeeping in a 
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teaching situation that is flexible and allows for individual initiative, it is 
imperative that due attention be given to the way in which comments are 
collected, formulated, and recorded. Statements about specific areas of 
work covered and particular difficulties encountered are more helpful to 
other people using the records than general comments such as ‘works 
well’, ‘has not made much effort’. In fact, attempts to assess the degree of 
effort a pupil has made or statements about his attitude to his work are 
notoriously difficult. It is impossible to say with any degree of accuracy 
whether a child is doing his best or not. What can be observed and 
recorded is whether he persists in the face of difficulties or what to him 
appear to be boring tasks or whether he becomes so easily frustrated when 
faced with a taxing problem that he soon gives up. To note such details in 
the record of a child’s progress not only helps the teacher to remember 
which of his pupils needs a greater degree of encouragement on specific 
tasks, but also conveys more precisely to others something about a child’s 
approach, without running the risk of labelling him in an overgeneralized 
or stereotyped manner. 

To most teachers, annual or termly report writing is an onerous, time- 
consuming, and unpopular task, even though the traditional school report 
form leaves teachers little space to be expansive. Most standard report 
forms, especially those used in secondary schools, still consist of a list of 
subjects with columns for examination results, sessional grades, and even 
perhaps position in class, with only enough room for each subject special- 
ist to write a brief comment on a pupil’s progress in his area. No wonder 
that stereotyped comments abound. The language of school reports is 
telegraphic in nature, using clichés like ‘works hard’, or ‘could do better’ 
or even ‘only average’. Because these remarks are not specific, they convey 
very little information to those reading the final document. Teachers’ 
judgements and impressions of pupils which may already have been sub- 
ject to distortion and bias are necessarily made even more stereotyped by 
the format in which they are normally required. Because of the dissatisfac- 
tion expressed by some teachers, alternative methods of reporting on 
pupils’ progress are being explored. S. Jackson (1971) sees the school 
report as having a three-fold aim: to assess, to diagnose, and to plan for 
the future. Most traditional reports stop short at the assessment stage, but 
even so, as we have seen, assessments consisting of an examination result, 
a grade, and a stereotyped comment are not very informative, open as 
they are to misunderstandings and misinterpretations on the part of par- 
ents. One modification of the present system which would reduce the risk 


of Stereotyping pupils and of leaving parents to make what they will of 
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report clichés would be, as Green (1965) and Jackson (1971) both suggest, 
to convert the report into a two-way communication system between par- 
ents and teachers. Parents would be invited to make a written reply on the 
report form and thus would have the opportunity to help to explain a 
pupil’s lack of progress or to ask for more specific information on how to 
- help pupils overcome difficulties. Such a report might be sent home well in 
advance of parents’ evenings so that consultations with teachers could be 
based on issues which had already received thought and consideration by 
all those concerned. A few schools have already adopted a system of 
two-way reports of this kind and it is to be hoped that freer and more 
informed discussion of pupils’ Progress and personal development will in 
time help to eliminate or reduce the number of biased judgements made 
by teachers of pupils or by parents of teachers. A further possibility men- 
tioned by Jackson (1971) and by Hargreaves (1972) is to include a space 
on the report form for pupils’ comments. This would extend the pos- 
sibilities of communication even further into a three-way network where 
parents, teachers, and pupils could participate and exchange information 
and explanations. It would surely contribute to a pupil’s educational 
experience as well as promoting home-school relationships which are now 
recognized as of vital importance if pupils are to be judged fairly. 

An alternative to the traditional school report, adopted by a few schools 
(Roussel 1973, Jackson, 1971), is to send a detailed and personal letter to 
parents, commenting on their child’s progress. Letters, by their very 
nature, invite a reply. The writer is free or should feel free to use the kind 
of language he judges most appropriate, rather than being restricted to 
stereotyped phrases or clichés, as Space in a letter is not limited. 

Most of these alternative m 
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tween supposed educability and social class is explored, with some discus- 
sion of differentiation according to measured ability, race, and sex. 

We have considered some of the factors that influence teachers’ judge- 
ments of pupils, including their concept of the ideal pupil together with 
their educational aims and objectives and also their own personality 
make-up. 

The implications of biases or distortions in judgement for pupils’ school 
careers have been pointed out and finally some practical issues relating to 
report writing and recordkeeping have been examined. 


3 Concepts of 
Intelligence 


The nature of intelligence 
We saw in the last chapter some of the ways in which teachers judge 
children and some of the dimensions on which they judge them. Although 
not the sole aim of education, and, some might argue, not even the main 
aim, nevertheless, the development of children’s intellectual abilities is 
something that most teachers hope to promote. If this is the case, judge- 
ments have to be made about children’s abilities, so that an understanding 
of what these involve is essential if children are to be fairly assessed. 
For most teachers the term ‘intelligence’ is associated primarily with 
notions of testing or measuring intellectual ability by some kind of stan- 
dardized test. Few pause to consider that measurement itself assumes one 
particular concept of intelligence, but it is not the onl 
not even the most important one. The sam 
however, that they had to know a child’ 
whether he usually acted intelligently 
instance. A still further issue is at stake when teachers are planning 
appropriate work for their pupils, where one of their aims is usually to 
promote intellectual development. Furthering intellectual development 
does not mean helping them to gain a higher test score, but to develop the 
ability to grasp relationships, to think logically, and to deal effectively 
with their environment to the best of their ability. These everyday issues 
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with which teachers are faced indicate at least two different perspectives 
from which mental growth or intelligence can be viewed: the psychometric 
view, concerned with the measurement of abilities, and the developmental 
view, concerned with the structure of abilities. Which approach to mental 
growth is adopted by investigators depends on the purposes of the inves- 
tigation, but if teachers are to use theories of mental growth to guide 
practice they must see the two perspectives as essentially complementary, 
not contradictory. Both approaches provide useful starting points for the 
assessment and interpretation of human mental abilities on the one hand 
and afford practical guidance in planning of work, assessing children’s 
progress on the other, provided that teachers understand the basis of the 
theoretical framework. 

But before we go on to look at these two broad theoretical perspectives, 
it will be useful to look at the very general concept of intelligence, which is 
both evaluative and descriptive. It is used evaluatively in that it is consi- 
dered a prized ability. It is generally thought better and more valuable to 
be intelligent than unintelligent for obvious reasons. It must be stressed 
however that the term ‘intelligence’ is a morally neutral one. There is 
nothing inherently moral in being highly intelligent. Such misuse or mis- 
understandings of the term can have unfortunate repercussions for those 
about whom judgements are being made. In a school system that values 
intelligence and achievement above all else, teachers might easily be mis- 
led into judging an intelligent pupil as a better person all round. 

If, on the other hand, we use the term ‘intelligence’ purely descriptively, 
we need to know what characteristics are being picked out, and how to 
recognize intelligent behaviour. 

Ryle (1960) suggests that to act intelligently is to think about what one 
is doing. Thus it would not be possible to act intelligently by accident or 
by chance. A young child for example might accidentally do something 
that for his age would appear exceptionally intelligent, but if it were not 
incorporated into his learning patterns and were not repeatable, in other 
words, if he could not yet learn from his own experience, this would not 
count as intelligent behaviour, but only a chance happening. Thinking 
about what one is doing is clearly seen in the performance of motor skills 
which very often give the appearance of being performed automatically, as 
if by habit. Yet it is only because the performer has thought about what he 
was doing in learning the skill that he can cope with disruptions, even 
serious ones, without a subsequent breakdown in performance. A skilled 
driver is usually able to cope with an unexpected hazard on the road 
because he is thinking about his actions, even though performance under 
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normal conditions appears so smooth as to be deceptive. 

It is important not to confuse the ability to carry out a complex skill 
which has been learned with any kind of complex routine. MacIntyre 
(1960) suggests that this would be a mark of intelligent behaviour. But if it 
is, then the statement must certainly be qualified. Sticklebacks carry out 
highly complex routines as in courting and mating behaviour, yet this is 
instinctive and unadaptable rather than intelligent. Similarly, obsessives 
perform such complex routines that one minor false step causes them to go 
back to the beginning of the whole ritual again — hardly intelligent 
behaviour since it is both maladaptive and unadaptable. This kind of 
complex routine fails to be intelligent because it betrays no intentionality 
or purpose. It is merely fixed and rigid and could not be adapted to suit 
any particular purpose. 

It seems then that intelligent behaviour must be intentional and that it 
must be adaptable to a specific purpose in the mind of the person himself. 
A machine could be programmed to carry out apparently purposeful 
activities but could not be called intelligent on these grounds. Behaviour 
judged as intelligent must of course be related to the age of the person 
concerned or to any special problems that he has. Thus it would not be 
particularly intelligent of a normal adult to climb on to a stool to get an 
object out of reach, but it would be considered intelligent for a two-year- 
old to do so. 

It is a sad fact that all too often physically handicapped children are 
considered to belong to a different species, when judgements of intellig- 
ence are being made. One eleven-year-old blind pupil was praised as 
highly intelligent because she showed she could count the number of studs 


on an upholstered armchair — an ability we should not consider remark- 
able in a normal six-year-old. 
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to help them to think for themselves in every kind of situation not only in 
school. If children are taught to think for themselves in school, that is, are 
taught to develop independence in this respect, then there is every hope 
that regardless of ability differences they will continue to use their intellig- 
ence and to act as rational human beings after they have left school. 


Two theoretical perspectives 
The two theoretical perspectives on the nature of intelligence can now-be 
discussed in detail, together with some of their implications for education. 
Psychometry is concerned with mental measurement. The main inter- 
ests of psychologists such as Galton, Spearman, and Burt lay in examining 
individual differences in measured intelligence and in attempting to dis- 
cover what kinds of abilities go to make up what we call intelligence. 
Around the turn of the century there arose a pressing educational need to 
detect those children who, because of apparent dullness, were not able to 
profit from normal schooling. When Binet was asked in 1904 by the Paris 
Education Authorities to assist in discovering such children, he began to 
develop individual tests of ability, designed specifically to rank children of 
the same age according to their relative brightness. Without going into 
detail on the history of mental testing, suffice it to note that many more 
individual and later group tests were developed for similar purposes. The 
Army ‘Alpha and Beta’ tests in 1916 were constructed to test and place 
recruits to the US Army. After the war and in the 1920s such tests were 
used to help to select bright children for secondary schools and able adults 
for civil service positions and for similar selective entrance purposes. They 
were designed then to measure certain cognitive abilities which were 
thought to be largely independent of direct teaching and, although it was 
never claimed that purely innate capacity could be measured, the tests 
were assumed to give some indication of a child’s innate ability to reason. 
Some definitions of intelligence reveal the kinds of ability intended to be 
tapped by such tests. Burt’s definition of intelligence (1955) as an ‘innate, 
all-round cognitive ability’ suggests firstly an emphasis on abilities a child 
is born with, although in a later article (1966) Burt reminds his critics that 
he never denied the importance of environment. Secondly, it implies that 
these abilities are of a general, nonspecific nature (cf. Spearman’s ‘g? 
factor) and thirdly that they are cognitive only, excluding by definition 
motivational elements. is 
Vernon (1969) sees intelligence as referring mainly to the ability to 
grasp relationships and to think symbolically, again with an emphasis on 
the cognitive side. But we must remember that a person’s inclinations and 
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motivation are probably just as important in determining his achieve- 
ments, including achievement on an intelligence test, as his abilities. Stott 
(1966), for example, suggests that a child’s ability to solve any problems, 
including those in an intelligence test, depends partly on the ‘effectiveness 
motivation’ he has developed in the past. Stott and Sharp (1968) compiled 
an ‘effectiveness motivation scale’ designed to tap manifestations of effec- 
tiveness in preschool children over a wide range of activities. Since how- 
ever it is far easier to observe and measure what a person can do than to 
assess his willingness to do it, the effort he puts into it or his reasons for 
doing it, psychologists have tended to concentrate on the cognitive aspects 
and to neglect the motivational components of intelligence. It is therefore 
interesting to come across an early definition of intelligence by Wechsler 
(1944) who includes ‘acting purposefully’ in his definition. Indeed differ- 
ences in motivation may well account for some of the discrepancy between 
IQ scores gained by Negro and white children where Negro scores are 
usually lower. Watson (1970) administered tests to groups of West Indian 
children of seven and eight in East London. Children’s scores were 
significantly higher when they were tested by a member of their own race 
rather than by Watson himself. He suggests that a white tester reminds 
them of their socially induced inferiority in a white world where they 
expect to do less well than their native counterparts. This serves to lower 
their level in a test and they therefore perform less well in terms of scores 
obtained. 

This kind of situation indicates clearly how difficult it is to separate 
ability from motivation, and it is salutary to remember how much motiva- 
tion affects the way in which we use our abilities. 

In order later to discover how the concept of intelligence a teacher holds 
might affect his educational practice, it will be useful here to pursue some 
further issues raised by a psychometric approach to intelligence and, in 
particular, the debate over the relative overriding importance of innate or 
environmental influences on the development of intelligence, which 
became known as the nature-nurture controversy. Experimental data, 
adduced to support each side of the argument, was gathered largely from 
twin studies. If test scores of identical twins correlate highly, whether the 
children were brought up in the same family or in a totally different 
environment, then it could be argued that environment must have little if 
any influence on measured intelligence. Burt’s results (1966) showed that 
despite wide differences in the environmental conditions of the identical 
twins in his sample, who were brought up separately, the correlations for 
intelligence test scores were notably high: Rho = 0.874 as compared with 
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0.925 for those brought up together. His conclusion was that intelligence, 
when adequately assessed, is largely though not entirely dependent on 
genetic constitution. Newman et al. (1937) in the USA found far lower 
correlations for the scores of identical twins brought up separately. For 
twins brought up together Rho = 0.91 and for pairs brought up apart, 
Rho = 0.67.* 

Much research was devoted to the exploration of the determinants of 
correlations between test scores. Burt’s critical summary of twin studies 
(1966) shows the kind of argument presented, although recently doubts 
have been expressed about the validity of these findings. More recently the 
nature-nurture debate has been reopened in a different context, that of 
racial differences. Jensen’s outspoken article (1969) on racial differences in 
measured intelligence, with its implications of Negro inferiority, was fol- 
lowed by a series of attacks on his assumptions, methodology, and conclu- 
sions. What originated in the 1930s as a theoretical discussion on the 
relative importance of genetic and environmental determinants of intelli- 
gence seems to have been revived as an ideological and even political 
debate over the supposed intellectual inferiority of some races. The point 
of it is difficult to see, since it offers no help to teachers who have to deal 
with particular children rather than generalities. 

Of more significance to teachers is the probability that the level of 
performance of many nonwhite children in British schools tends to be low 
in comparison with their white peers because of low aspirations and de- 
Pressed motivation. The risks involved in a limited interpretation by 
teachers of this kind of finding cannot be overemphasized. If it is assumed 
that intelligence is largely innately determined, then it could easily follow 
that these innate differences can be accurately measured at a given age. 
On the basis of measured intelligence children might then be offered a 
different kind of education according to what was supposed to be their 
innate fixed intellectual capacities, as indeed was suggested by the Nor- 
wood Committee in 1943. Yet further implications for a differential educa- 
tional programme would arise in our now multiracial society. f 

When the intellectual status of various first-generation immigrant 
groups is assessed by psychometric tests, differences usually are observed. 
But to offer different kinds of education or even a different kind of cur- 
riculum according to measured ability would be totally misguided, since 
test scores, as has been shown (Vernon, 1969; Watson, 1970), are so easily 
influenced by cultural and motivational factors (Stott, 1975). 


*The values of Rho range from +1 to — l; for general purposes, a value greater than 0.5 in 


either direction suggests a high degree of correspondence. 
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It is in fact Bernard Coard’s contention (1971) that West Indian chil- 
dren are made ESN in English schools because, as indicated by their 
measured ability, they are capable only of limited educational achieve- 
ment. Yet since no psychologist denies the effect of environmental interac- 
tion, however small, on the development of intelligence, surely the task of 
teachers is to understand the nature of environmental influences since the 
school’s job is to create an educational environment even though it can do 
nothing about innate capacities. 

Hebb’s view of intelligence A and B suggests the importance of early 
stimulation for future growth. He conceives of intelligence A as the innate 
potential for development. This is a genetic component and, since it can 
never be observed or measured, is purely a hypothetical construct. Intel- 
ligence B is seen as ‘the functioning of a brain where development has 
gone on’. Intelligence A then gives the potential for growth, but is man- 
ifested only if and when growth takes place. Since growth is not the same 
as maturation, it depends on some sort of nurture in the form of environ- 
mental stimulation. Hebb’s own work on brain-damaged patients sug- 
gested that early stimulation was most important. Those suffering from 
later brain damage were far less impaired in terms of thought processes 
and problem solving than those who suffered similar damage early in life. 

This hypothesis received confirmation from two further sources, again 
by work stemming from Hebb’s laboratory. Experimental groups of rats 
were reared in a ‘stimulating’ environment, that is, one where the animals 
had freedom to roam and explore, where plenty of interesting objects were 
provided to arouse curiosity. Control groups were reared in a restricted 
environment, that is, in cages where they had little freedom and no new 
objects to explore. On subsequent tests, the experimental groups were 
found to be superior in maze learning (a kind of rodent intelligence test). 
The wide variety of stimulus variation experienced by the experimental 


animals early in life had given them a head start over t 


he impoverished 
controls. 


The second source of positive evidence supporting the early stimulation 
hypothesis was the vast amount of work on sensory deprivation, or 
reduced sensory input, to use the later and more accurate term. Subjects, 
both human and animal, deprived of sensory stimulation (visual, audit- 
ory, or tactile) in early life were found to remain permanently retarded 
while even adult subjects (as in the well-known coffin experiments) 
showed impaired vision, with impaired problem-solving ability, for some 
time after they emerged from the restricted and monotonous environment 
to which they had agreed to be subjected. 
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t xvi support a hypothesis about 
uman growth in natural conditions. Nevertheless such evidence does 

suggest the overriding importance of early experience for development. 

If, then, early stimulation is required for the functioning brain to grow, 
as it seems certainly is the case, this suggests that however small the effect 
of the environment might be on the development.of innate potential as 
compared with an inborn component, it is the quality and nature of the 
environmental influences that are important. And for teachers concerned 
with practice, no less than psychologists concerned with, providing ‘a 
theoretical explanation, the important question is: what exactly is it that 
makes an environment stimulating for a particular child at a particular 
stage of development? 

This sort of question which arises from Hebb’s work seems to provide a 
useful link with our other broad perspective on intelligence — the develop- 
mental approach of Piaget. It is partly because of the influence of Piaget’s 
work that educators have begun to think of intelligence as more than a 
mental faculty which simply matures as children grow up. Piaget (1950; 
1952) has conceived intelligence in terms of a cumulative building up of 
complex schemata through the impact of the growing organism and the 
environment on one another. It is important to consider the origins of the 
Piagetian approach to intelligence and to remember that whereas intelli- 
gence tests were practical tools used to obtain data for educational pur- 
poses, Piaget’s tasks were designed to test his hypothesis about the child’s 
thinking and concept development. They were intended to explore and 
reveal differences which became apparent at various stages in any one 
coe development and were concerned therefore with intra-individual 

ther than inter-individual differences. 
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develop and interact with their environment, the structures built at an 
oi stage evolve gradually into an integral part of the structure of a 

er stage. An infant first learns very slowly about the permanence of 
objects, for example, that a ball he has been playing with does not cease to 
exist when he cannot see it. This notion of permanenct, his first step 
towards invariance of objects, is necessary to the notion of conservation of 
quantity which is learned during the stage of concrete operations. If the 
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learning of one concept (in our example, permanence) is essential to the 
understanding of more complex concepts at a later stage of development, 
then it follows that the sequence of development must remain constant. 
The permanence of objects could not be learned after conservation of 
quantity since the understanding of permanence is a necessary condition 
of conservation. Similarly concrete operations form a basis upon which 
formal operations can later be learnt. To understand the notion of ratio, 
for instance, the child has to be able to compare different quantities and 
consider them in relation to one another rather than an absolute. 

In Piaget’s detailed description of the stages through which children 
pass from birth onwards, it emerges that what is of particular interest to 
him is not so-much the products of thought, such as the answer a child 
gives to a conservation problem, but the processes of thought, namely the 
methods children use to respond to their environment or the kinds of 
attempts they make to solve problems set them. This suggests a qualita- 
tive approach to the development of intelligence characteristic of the 
interest in developmental sequences within any one child, rather than a 
quantitative approach concerned with comparing measured differences 
between children. 

The period of sensory motor or practical intelligence is characterized by 
a gradual moving away from a world in which the self is undifferentiated 
from the environment, to one which the child can experience and begin to 
understand through his actions. He comes to this understanding by first of 
all making purely perceptual and motor adjustments to objects about him. 
During this period (lasting for roughly the first two years of the child’s life) 
he is seen to develop from an organism governed purely by his reflexes to a 
human being whose behaviour is beginning to show intentionality. A 
young infant will, for example, first look at his own hands when he drops 
an object he is playing with, and only gradually after much experience in 
handling objects will he begin to search for it when it is no longer in sight. 
But he is so far able only to perform actions, not represent them. His 
understanding of the world is limited to his own physical interaction with 
it. When he begins to go beyond the purely motor stage, the beginnings of 
some symbolic representation are apparent. 

The child now enters the Stage of preoperational thought in which he no 
longer has to reply on action alone, but can cope with representation. One 
example of representation is pretending. A child who pretends that a 
newspaper is a pillow will lie down with his head on it and ‘go to sleep’. 
The preoperational period is characterized still by egocentrism. A child 
cannot imagine what an object would look like from a different angle; he 
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would draw it as it looks to him if asked to imagine himself in another 
position. He still tends to centre on only one aspect of a situation, such as 
the height of a column of water, disregarding its breadth. Thought at this 
stage tends to be static, because the child cannot understand the link 
between successive conditions and see them as a coherent whole. It is not 
unnaturally very similar to sensory motor intelligence upon which it is 
based. 

But as the child begins to decentre, i.e., to be able to focus upon more 
than one aspect of a situation simultaneously and to see things from other 
points of view, he gradually develops the notion of invariance, without 
which more mature logical thought cannot proceed. During this period he 
shows the first signs of being able to deal with the potential as well as the 
actual, in that he can predict what will be the case even if he has not yet 
experienced it. If confronted with, say, a series of straws of different 
lengths placed in order from short to long, he will be able to predict 
accurately that to continue the series he will need a longer one. But he still 
cannot say what might be the case; he cannot yet deal with the hypothetical 
which probably belongs to the stage of formal operations. Indeed this is 
probably the most important general characteristic of formal operational 
thought. Only as a result of being able to deal logically with reality, the 
concrete, the here and now, can the adolescent, as he now is, conceive of 
reality as a part of what might be. 

He is now able to deal not only with what is, with the here and now, but 
also to imagine what might have happened in the past or to conjecture 
about what could occur in the future. This implies that he must set up a 
series of hypotheses which in turn he confirms or rejects. This process 
clearly rests on the notion of invariance which he has already learned and 
on the ability to perform combinatorial operations. Similarly classi- 
fication, seriation and correspondence which he learned at the concrete 
Stage now enable him to develop propositional thinking. He is able to spot 
the logical flaw in the following, by being able to form sets and subsets, 
that is, to classify. 

All Xs are Ys 
Here is a Y 
Therefore it is an X 

According to Piaget’s scheme, 
through several stages of thinking, 
each one built upon and incorporating th 
no fixed age limits for this development, 
1S constant. The ages he suggests give only very 


then, a child is seen as developing 
each more complex than the last and 
e previous one. Piaget postulates 
but maintains that the sequence 
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he imply that everyone goes through all the stages and finally achieves 
formal operations. Many adults stop short of this. Development does not 
come about by maturation alone, although it is a maturational process. A 
child of four could not cope with propositional logic, for example. It has 
been stressed all along that it is through interaction with the environment 
that the child develops his ability to think, or his intelligence. Environ- 
ment clearly plays an important part, but Piaget insists that creating a 
richer environmental experience for the child will not of itself accelerate 
his intellectual growth. 


A comparison of two perspectives 

We are now in a position to be able to compare and contrast the Piagetian 
and psychometric approaches to the theoretical study of intelligence and 
then consider their applications to education. Certain conceptual 
similarities become apparent when the origins of intelligence are consi- 
dered. The controversy over the contribution of genetic factors to intelli- 
gence for instance has already been highlighted in studies taking a 
psychometric approach. Attempts have even been made to assess the 
proportion of intelligence attributable to genetic factors. Piaget too, 
although he does not lay the same kind of emphasis on the problem, 
acknowledges the importance of genetic factors for the development of 
intelligence. It follows from an acceptance of genetic factors as part of 
intelligence that maturation also plays an important part. Piaget as we 
have seen puts more emphasis on this than do the psychometricians. 

In both approaches rationality stands out as the most central charac- 
teristic of intelligence. The ability to reason is tested by such problems as 
CAT:KITTEN as DOG: ? which shows whether the child can perceive 
relationships. In items such as the odd-man-out type the child is required 
to recognize which items belong to one class and which is excluded, show- 
ing whether he can classify. Or again he is required to continue a number 
series to show whether he can perceive relationships between numbers, for 
example, 1, 4, 13, 40,121 .... For Piaget, reasoning or logical thinking is 
the essence of mature intelligence. He is concerned not only to find out 
whether children can give a rational solution to a problem but also and 
mainly to investigate the thought processes children adopt in trying to 
reach that solution. 
ae Pies teen is ag a methodological similarity in that their 

i strictly experimental. Experimental treat- 
i a for a psychometric approach, since setting 
groups of human beings and contriving con- 
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ditions to influence the development of intelligence would clearly raise 
ethical issues. The nearest approximation to this is seen in the purely 
experimental techniques adopted by Hebb in his animal studies and in the 
work he prompted in the field of sensory deprivation, both of which have a 
bearing on studies of intelligence. Investigations of intelligence test scores 
are, as with twin studies, correlational. For Piaget’s work traditional 
experimental methods as such would be quite inappropriate since he is 
concerned with individuals, not broad differences between groups of 
individuals. Thus a clinical or natural history approach where the adult 
talks to one or very few children lends itself most appropriately to his 
aims. 

Although the two approaches do not suggest fundamental differences in 
the nature of intelligence, they do nevertheless examine intelligence from 
two different perspectives. Such differences can be found in the nature of 
the genetic component, the course of mental growth, the relative parts 
played by nature and nurture, and the nature of the environment in early 
mental development. Both acknowledge some genetic determinant and yet 
the function of this is seen differently. For Piaget this genetic determinant 
refers to the stage sequence notion. The individual is constitutionally 
Programmed to pass through the stages in an invariant order, though 
neither the rate nor the age at which he does so is fixed. In the 
Psychometric approach the genetic determinant is taken to result from the 
chance combination of genes at conception — chance, because each parent 
contributes only half his genetic components to the infant. As mentioned 
earlier, a major part of measured intelligence in later life is attributed to 
this genetic factor (of. Hebb’s intelligence A). 

Furthermore, the approaches differ in what they observe about mental 
growth. Piaget is interested in the nature of mental structures and 
examines how new abilities arise out of earlier ones. He is concerned with 
the quality of mental growth and the processes of thought. Mental growth 
1S seen quite differently from a psychometric perspective, which lays more 
emphasis on the rate of growth than on its nature. Using correlational 
methods and data, it is claimed to be possible to predict at the age of four 
with 50 percent accuracy the level of measured intelligence at the age of 
Seventeen; and at eight with 80 percent accuracy. This kind of ropa 
Calculation led to the assumption that measured intelligence at the age o 
eleven would predict with almost complete accuracy the level of intelli- 
Bence at seventeen — which may well be statistically correct. What does 
not follow, as practice has shown, is that the level of intelligence at ape 
°F seventeen will correlate highly with school achievement. Tests are 0! 
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course constructed using scaled items which tap different levels or quality 
of thought. But differences are concealed in the final numerical score, 
since points are given for the correct answer rather than for the type of 
answer or process of reasoning. 

The nature-nurture controversy has already been discussed in relation 
to the psychometric approach where the proportion of variance in intellec- 
tual ability has been attributed separately to heredity or environment. In 
contrast to this rather static view, Piaget sees the contributions of nature 
and nurture as active in the way they control various mental activities. In 
his view we inherit the processes of assimilation and accommodation. 
Assimilation processes are prompted from within (nature), whereby the 
individual takes in new experiences from the outside and adapts or 
accommodates to them, thus building new schemata by revising or 
restructuring his former knowledge. Accommodation processes are thus 
affected by the environment. The two are constantly interacting (the pro- 
cess of equilibration) and, depending on the particular mental activity, 
their relative contribution will fluctuate. Symbolic play such as pretending 
is largely assimilative whereas imitation by its very nature is largely a 
matter of accommodation. 

A fourth important difference is seen between the two approaches in the 
emphasis placed on the role of the environment in early mental develop- 
ment. Hebb, as we have seen, lays enormous stress on an environment 
rich in variation of experience in the early years. Yet further research has 
shown the importance of health factors for mental growth even before 
birth, for example the diet of the mother during pregnancy and of the 
infant from three to six months after birth (Harrell et al., 1955; Stoch, 
1967); or of oxygen availability at birth. It is established too that certain 
diseases and drugs during pregnancy can have a serious retarding effect 
on the mental development of the baby. Young infants have been shown to 
need a rich variety of visual, tactile, and motor experiences. A child needs 
to explore his environment in order to become familiar with different sizes, 
shapes, weights. He needs to gain different tactile experiences and to 
recognize by touch what is hard, soft, or furry in texture. To profit from a 
stimulating environment he needs a background of security as a base and 
the freedom to explore, unencumbered, what is around him, in order to 
find out what his world is like and how it works. The emphasis on early 
experience as will be seen later led indirectly to the introduction of pre- 
school enrichment programmes for so-called deprived children. If evi- 
dence suggests that certain factors retard mental growth and certain 
others tend to accelerate it, it follows that this information could be useful 
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in guiding favourable child-rearing techniques and planning early school 
programmes. 

Piaget’s view of the role of the environment in development is rather 
different, in that it is built into his whole conception of intelligence. By 
Stressing the biological nature of the development of intelligence, with its 
emphasis on maturation, he does not reduce the importance of environ- 
mental interaction. On the contrary, his theory is based on the notion that 
intellectual development cannot take place without interaction with the 
environment. Intelligence for him means constructing one’s knowledge of 
the world. Therefore environmental factors are the medium through 
which intelligence can develop at all. It must therefore be influenced by 
the constraints of this medium. But although environmental interaction 
forms an integral part of the growth of intelligence, Piaget does not ac- 
knowledge that an increased concentration of specific environmental 
experiences, as in training techniques, can accelerate mental growth since 
it is constrained by biological and maturational factors. Experimental 
attempts have been made to contradict this view (Churchill, 1958), but 
results remain equivocal, although Sigel et al. (1966) found that special 
experience helped children who were at a transitional stage. Cross- 
cultural evidence supports the invariance of the stage sequence notion. 
Yet different kinds of experience seem to suggest a retarding effect in some 
areas (Greenfield, 1966). 


Educational implications i 
Now that the characteristics of the two perspectives have been outlined; 
together with their similarities and differences, it is appropriate to 
examine their educational implications. It is a pity that in most introduc- 
tony, textbooks of educational psychology under the chapter heading 
Intelligence’ we find only a discussion on intelligence testing with an 
Outline of the psychometric conception of intelligence. It is not surprising 
if teachers come to hold this as the only approach, since work on Piaget 1s 
almost always discussed in a quite different section of the book, under the 
heading of ‘Development of thinking’ or ‘Concept development in young 
children’ or simply ‘The work of Jean Piaget’. However, changes that have 
been taking place in schools over recent years, particularly in ie educa- 
Hon of young children, bear evidence to the impact of Piaget’s work on , 
educational practice. ic vi 

r First however, let us explore the implications of the psychometric a 
or selection and grouping, teaching method, the curriculum, and moti 


= If intelligence is thought to be determined largely by innate factors, 
Pe 
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then it follows that children of different abilities can be sorted out by some 
kind of test and, if it is deemed appropriate, the same ‘kinds’ of children 
can be grouped together in a homogeneous class for educational purposes. 
This would be possible, however, only if tests could predict fairly reliably 
what a child’s ability would be like some years in the future. Evidence to 
support the reliability of prediction is found, for example, in the work of 
Bloom (1960) though contrary evidence is quoted by Vernon (1969). 

It was this interpretation of intelligence that influenced the Norwood 
Committee when they made their recommendations for the future of sec- 
ondary education in 1943. 

Tripartism thus became the dominant pattern of secondary education 
after 1944, although it was not built into the Education Act of that year. 
And indeed it seemed at the time a logical argument to say that if children 
differ in ability then it was only fair to treat them differently. On this kind 
of argument equality of educational opportunity seemed to be based, as 
we shall see later. Unfortunately many other factors were overlooked, not 
least the effects of environmental influences on test performance and 
measured intelligence. Not only were children selected for different kinds 
of education, but once in the supposedly appropriate secondary school, 
they were again grouped by ability into streams designed to create classes 
ofa fairly narrow ability range in the hope that the teacher’s job would be 
easier in that all children would learn at the same pace. Junior schools too 
were affected by the new system of secondary selection. Streaming was 
even more widely practised than before, so that children in A streams 
could race ahead to secure coveted selective places in grammar schools. 

Grouping children like this, both within the school and within the 
system, led not surprisingly to the attachment of ability labels to children. 
The A streams were the intelligent who could do well and who needed 
aan work and experienced teachers. The lowest streams were 
Spat Le reer emi 
tie infiuenced By gp in school. Teachers’ judgements tended to 
(Goodacre, 1968; Rist 1970; Downey. eyo oi eu 
Seale ae ; Downey, 1977) so that even without their 
spends i red they tended to underestimate those labelled as ‘dull > 
that whatever they did fe pre work for them in the firm belief 
adhievE Very sneak, e children, they would never be able to 
Teachers baie E s : using rs be associated with social class- 
Jackson (1964) ana D en irom middle-class families to be bright. As 

ouglas (1964) showed, a preponderance of middle- 
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class children, yet very few lower-class children, found themselves in A 
streams. 

Intelligence tests as so far developed seem to test mainly those abilities, 
for example, certain kinds of verbal ability, which middle-class children 
develop apparently more easily than those from the lower working class. 
Such test results tend to confirm the link between class origin and meas- 
ured ability. Measured intelligence was now no longer a statistical con- 
struct. It was fast becoming a social construct, with all the overtones of 
labelling and typification which have recently been brought into the 
limelight (Downey, 1977). 

During the 1950s attention turned from the innate roots of intelligence 
to the importance of environmental factors during the early years. One of 
the consequences of this recognition was the interpretation of the failure of 
working-class children who did not develop as their early potential had 
predicted in terms of lack of stimulation in the home. As a result children 
who failed in school, especially lower working-class children, came to be 
known as deprived or even culturally deprived (Riessman, 1962). Intellec- 
tual stimulation was thought to be so meagre in some families that even 
those innate abilities with which a child was endowed could not develop 
Sufficiently for him to profit very much from the education provided for 
him, Ample research, as we shall see later, showing how working-class 
Pupils failed to gain places in an A stream or a grammar school, left school 
carly, failed to seek opportunities offered by further education, all lent 
Support to the deprivation hypothesis. The picture was a very pessimistic 
one. If a child, especially a girl, happened to be born into a large lower 
working-class family as a middle child she would stand little chance of 
developing her intelligence and profiting from education (Little and Wes- 
tergaard, 1964). E 

In the USA research of a different kind was sparked off by this same 
deprivation hypothesis. If early environment is so important for the 
development of intelligence, the argument ran, and there are many 
families who do not or cannot provide their younger children with appro 
Priate stimulation in the early years, then the school must intervene an 

© ìt for them. In this way were launched intervention or compensatory 
Programmes such as Headstart, High Horizons, and so on, where children 
Were given special preschool experience intended to rouse them intellectu- 


et and compensate for the deficiencies of the home, thus p case ae 
T School i i oach showed a more 0] 
i ld pai or i done in Britain at the same 
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on a mistaken view of cultural deprivation. Children may well have come 
from an intellectually stultifying environment, but the way to salvation 
was not to be via a different culture, the mainstream culture of white 
Americans imposed upon all children. Bernstein (1968) came near a polu 
tion when he suggested that what was needed was not compensatory 
education but education itself. "e: 

To consider now the effects of a psychometric view of intelligence within 
the classroom. Since in this view it is not intellectual development that is 
stressed but rather the accumulation of knowledge and skills to be as- 
sessed quantitatively, teaching tends to be largely instructional. Know- 
ledge is selected by the teacher and directly imparted to pupils who are 
docile learners, absorbing what is offered to them and reproducing what 
the teacher knows, if they are successful. Or, if they are failures, they are 
passive nonparticipants in what goes on in the classroom. This model of 
teaching sees the teacher as the one who does most of the talking, a 
Flanders’ analysis confirms (1971). He it is who takes the opportunity g 
using, practising, and extending his language skills, rather than his pupils 
who are required to give one-word answers to specific questions. 7 

Curriculum content is selected for children according to their ability. 
The former sentiments of the Norwood Committee still seem to be fol- 
lowed in many secondary schools where the A stream or band is offered an 
‘academic’ curriculum including one or more foreign languages, perhaps 
also Latin; specialized courses in Physics, Chemistry, Biology in addition 
to the basic traditional curriculum subjects such as Mathematics, English, 
History, Geography. Little opportunity is given to these pupils to pursue 
practical subjects such as Handicraft, Art, Home Economics, Child Wel- 
fare, etc., which are reserved for the less able who are not expected to be 
able to cope with the supposedly more theoretical disciplines. Thus 
develops a hierarchical view of the curriculum with a stratification of 
knowledge of the kind criticized by Young (1971). 

Motivation on this model is usually extrinsic. If ability is innate and 
little can be done to change it, then children need to be motivated to use 
what ability they have to its fullest. To arouse this motivation we find a 
series of incentives in the form of good marks, prizes, class positions, and 
so on. Those gaining most honours tend to be most highly thought of in 
this system, thus the risk of producing a generation that over-values rec- 
ognizable rewards is great. If children under this system become 
interested in what they learn rather than in the reward they get for it, 1t 1S 
surely largely a matter of chance. 


Assessment usually takes the form of formal tests and examinations- 
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Results are expressed numerically, making it a quantitative rather than a 
qualitative issue. A bright pupil who has done little all the year can 
suddenly put on a spurt and attain high marks in formal examinations, 
thus getting more public credit than a slow one who has put in much effort 
throughout the year but whose performance at the end does not match his 
constant application. 

Piaget’s developmental view of intelligence implies a very different 
model of education. It is one whose function is to guide the developing 
child through the stages of intellectual growth, providing him with an 
appropriately structured curriculum in terms of learning sequences, yet 
allowing him freedom to discover and structure knowledge for himself. 
This naturally has implications also for teaching method, motivation, and 
assessment. Unlike the psychometric approach which allows children to 
be grouped and taught as a group according to measured ability, what 
follows from the developmental approach is essentially individualized 
teaching and learning. Not all children of a given age level have reached 
the same stage of cognitive development, nor indeed does an individual 
child show the same cognitive structures or develop at the same rate 
across all fronts. He may be at one stage in one conceptual area and ata 
different one in another. To try to teach a whole class of children as if they 
were all at one stage in everything is to deny the importance of individual 
rates of growth as revealed by Piagetian research. For those children who 
are not yet ready to cope with the concepts involved, the content will mean 
little and they will make little or no progress. For those who have already 
mastered those concepts, it will mean nothing but repetition of what they 
already know, with little or no novelty to activate their minds. Learning 
an this model of intelligence must by its very nature then be individual- 
ized. And since the classroom is the environment in school with which the 
child interacts to structure his intelligence, teaching methods must alow 
for this interaction. Discovery and enquiry methods are best suited to E 
and to offer optimum opportunities for intellectual growth, the materia 
ust be geared to the child’s own stage of development. Again, the er ie 
Priate dimension of discovery is important. As Richards (1973) ew s 
2 discovery learning need not always be at a concrete level as it 18 z 
Younger children. Adolescents discover too, but symbolically through t : 
use of language, by exploring hypotheses either alone or 1n cooperatio 
with their peers. 
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thought, although it is not synonymous with thought, to listen and to get 
to understand children’s language is one of the first priorities of a teacher. 
Children’s modes of thinking make them in a way cognitive aliens to 
adults so, in order to diagnose the stage of thinking they have reached, 
teachers clearly must learn to communicate with children and from what 
they say will infer what their conceptual world is like — the method Piaget 
himself used. The younger the child, the more tortuous his thinking and 
the more bizarre his world may appear to adults. In a child’s world for 
example the sun and moon follow him as he is walking along; dreams fly in 
through the window; everything that moves is alive. Unless the teacher is 
able to talk to the child seriously at his own level, no appropriate discourse 
will develop during which he can confront a child, when he is ready, with 
the illogicalities of his own thought, thus creating cognitive conflict and 
preparing the way for the child to pass on to the next stage. Questioning is 
thus at a premium since this can reveal to a child an inherent conflict in 
his own argument. Judicious questioning serves to orient the child towards 
inconsistencies in his own thinking or phenomena that might otherwise be 
overlooked or even taken for granted. This kind of questioning is very 
different from that employed by teachers who merely want to find out 
whether a child has learned what he, the teacher, has just said. The 
contrast between the two kinds of questioning reveals the difference be- 
tween the child as an active learner and as a passive automaton parroting 
the right answers. The language children use can however sometimes 
conceal lack of understanding of the underlying concepts. Sigel (1961) has 
shown how a child’s understanding of the concept ‘brother’ is far from 
complete until he has acquired the notion of reciprocity and realizes that 
he can also be a brother. Similarly Jahoda (1963) has revealed children’s 
partial understanding of concepts of nationality. 

Teaching methods must however be geared not only to the stage of 
conceptual development of the learner, but also to the nature of the sub- 
ject matter. Once a teacher has diagnosed the child’s level of conceptual 
functioning, he has to be able to select appropriate content to build into 
the learning situation. This means having a clear understanding of the 
structure and organization of the areas of knowledge that lend themselves 
to this kind of analysis. Piaget’s work offers most useful guidance in the 
field of science, especially physical sciences, and mathematics. His ow? 
use of material in these areas to explore the children’s thinking can offer 
some direct guidance (Lovell, 1961). But principles of the stage sequence 
concept can be applied also to other curriculum areas such as geography 
(Prior, 1959; Peel, 1972), religion (Goldman, 1964), history (Hallam, 
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1969). Possibly the idea of sequential structure can also be applied to 
areas hitherto unexplored in this way, such as children’s understanding of 
the tragic and of some social phenomena. Certainly Piaget’s own work in 
the sphere of moral development is of enormous help to teachers generally 
and might form the basis of any programme of moral education designed 
for schools. 

In Piaget’s view, learning is a continuous process. If teachers acknow- 
ledge that children are learning something all the time, even if apparently 
not what they had planned for them to learn, then the question of motiva- 
on is of particular interest. Children inevitably learn by being in contact 
with an environment with which they interact. Motivation then comes to 
be built into the very process of living in a physical or social environment 
and coming to terms with it. Provided a child is made aware of discrepan- 
cies and inconsistencies in his growing consciousness of his world, the 
cognitive dissonance thus created spurs him on to make sense of his 
experiences and attain a more complex stage of thought. Cognitive conflict 
can be seen as a kind of intrinsic motivation, provided that children 
recognize the existence of such ambiguities. R 

In assessing what children have learned it would be quite inappropriate 
to use a right/wrong answer technique. On a Piagetian view children s 
answers are rarely completely wrong, but may show only partial under- 
standing. Before he learns that left and right are relative terms, for 
example, a child will use them as absolutes, as they are in fact in the 
context of right hand/left hand. But such reasoning is not wrongs cay 
limited. On the other hand, a right answer might score a point ifa or 
knowledge were being assessed quantitatively, but as we have seen, "8 t 
answers frequently conceal misunderstandings. So rather than evaluating 
children’s answers as right or wrong it is more appropriate to perceive 
them as an expression of the child’s current stage of mental peara E 
since it is only in this way that the next step can be gauged. pnt 
itself seems to play a different function here. On the Piagetian m tel 
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one of the main concerns of psychologists working within the 
psychometric framework, yet they have pursued an interest in the quan- 
titative rather than qualitative differences, attempting to measure and 
compare individuals in a scalar fashion. Examination of the content of 
intelligence tests however has revealed little of qualitative difference be- 
tween individuals’ modes of thinking and little that is of an obviously 
creative nature. f 

Before the 1950s little interest had been shown by psychologists, or in 
general by teachers, in creative performance. If an outstanding individual 
was generally acknowledged as a genius in his own field, he was thought to 
be endowed with certain qualities that ordinary people did not have. In 
the 1950s however there was a surge of interest in creativity, especially on 
the part of psychologists, some of whom, such as Guilford, saw creativity 
as a national investment in various spheres of scientific enquiry, the space 
race in particular. He describes creative behaviour as including ‘such 
activities as inventing, designing, contriving, composing and planning. 
People who exhibit these types of behaviour to a marked degree are recog- 
nized as being creative’ (1950). Creativity and creative productivity were 
thought to extend far beyond the domain of measured intelligence and 
consequently attempts were made to trace the relationship between intel- 
ligence and creativity. Those making this attempt (for example, Guilford, 
1950, 1959; Getzels and Jackson, 1962) were so influenced by the 
psychometric framework, within which they were working, that their 
efforts were concentrated on attempts to demonstrate that performance on 
tests requiring unusual, original, or remote responses was independent to 
a certain extent of performance on conventional tests of intelligence. This 
quest for easily objectifiable testing and scoring procedures directed atten- 
tion towards measurement of something for which oddly enough no 
appropriate criteria has been established. Open-ended tests were thus 
designed to assess creativity, yet how to recognize creativity had been 
given very little attention. 

One of the best-known studies of creativity and intelligence is that of 
Getzels and Jackson (1962) who attempted to differentiate two groups of 
adolescents on the basis of (1) their scores on conventional intelligence 
tests such as the Binet or WISC and (2) their scores on open-ended tests, 
constructed specially for the study and based on the work of Guilford. 
These tests, including problems of word association, unusual uses, hidden 
shapes, fables, and making up problems were designed to reveal the crea- 
tiveness of the adolescents. Creative thinking, observed from the perfor- 
mance of the subjects, was characterized by the ability to ‘produce new 
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forms, to risk conjoining elements that are customarily thought of as 
independent and dissimilar, to go off in new directions ... the ability to 
free (oneself) from the usual, to diverge from the customary ... to enjoy 
the risk and uncertainty of the unknown’. Getzels and Jackson compare 
these tendencies with those of the noncreative performers, who tended to 
focus on the usual, to shy away from the risk and uncertainty of the 
unknown, and to seek out the safety and security of the known, with 
Guilford’s factors of convergent and divergent thinking. 

On the basis of the data produced by the test scores, Getzels and 
Jackson were able to distinguish two groups: a high creativity group (sub- 
jects in the top 20 percent on creativity measures but below the top 20 
percent on intelligence measures) and a high intelligence group (top 20 
percent in intelligence, below the top 20 in creativity measures) though, as 
might be expected, the scores were not completely independent. The 
experimenters then proceeded to look for further differences between the 
two groups, such as differences in school achievement, popularity, and 
Personality traits. The interesting feature of this study in the present 
context is that the characteristics of creative behaviour were deduced from 
the students’ performance on certain tests rather than tests being com- 
piled to assess creative performance for which criteria had previously been 
set up. Guilford (1959) had suggested criteria by which to recognize crea- 
tive or divergent thinking which could then be expressed in a quantifiable 
form. These were fluency (including word-associational-, expressional-, 
and ideational- fluency), spontaneous flexibility, and originality. In com- 


menting on appropriate testing procedures Guilford says, for example, of 
ideational fluency that ‘sheer quantity is the important consideration; 
are appropriate’. 


quality need not be considered so long as responses 

Interesting as this kind of work may be, it does not help to answer some 
questions of real importance for education. Teachers need to know 
whether creative promise can be discovered in children and whether crea- 
tive talents can be promoted in school. But the ability to attain high scores 
on open-ended tests has not been shown to bear any relationship to a 
child’s ability to write a poem, paint a picture, invent a mechanical device, 
build a model, or indeed to perform any of those activities which a layman 
might call creative. Nor can the tests predict creative performance later in 
life. The ability to give an unusual answer to a test question may reveal a 
difference in willingness to take risks or even a desire to appear bizarre. 
The fact that convergent thinkers do not give unusual answers does not 
mean that they have no creative ability. After all, to some highly intelli- 
gent children the test may appear trivial and not worth bothering with. 
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To raise questions about creativity in education or even different modes 
of thinking requires further analysis of the concept of creativity. As we 
have seen, intelligence is far more than performance on a test; similarly 
creativity must be more than test performance. What is needed then for 
the understanding of the relationship between creativity and intelligence 
is some kind of conceptual reorientation. 

Jackson and Messick (1965) attempt to construct a hierarchial model of 
creative responses which seems to go further than previous attempts in 
picking out what might be called a creative performance. Intelligent 
responses, they suggest, are characterized as being correct in that the, 
satisfy objective criteria and operate within the constraints of logic and 
reality. Creative performances by comparison are more difficult to recog- 
nize because they have to satisfy subjective criteria and are thus open toa 
wide variety of judgemental standards. Jackson and Messick use the term 
‘good’ to characterize such creative responses and attempt to analyse what 
constitutes the good in this sense. Their first prerequisite for a creative 
response or performance, whether it relates to an artistic or scientific 
product, is the novel, the unusual in the sense of being strikingly different 
from other products of the same category. A young child’s painting, for 
example, might show features that are unusual for children of his age but 
would not surprise us in an adult’s work. For a creative response to be 
merely unusual though is not enough. It might be nothing more than odd 
or bizarre or even totally inappropriate. Appropriateness then is a second 
or higher order criterion. Thus to be creative a product must be both 
unusual and yet appropriate to the context. But at this stage the level of 
creative excellence must be examined. To distinguish levels of creative 
excellence requires two further criteria: that of transformation of ideas or 
materials to overcome ‘conventional restraints and condensation of mean- 
ing and association. These criteria are both difficult to define and to 
recognize. Transformation involves not just a restructuring of old ideas 
but a creation of new forms that generate reflection and wonder in the 
observer and’ stimulate him to further thought. Condensation is charac- 
teristic of the very highest levels of creative performance. It implies an 
intensity and concentration of meaning, intellectual or emotional, that can 
evoke constant contemplation — such as Tolstoy’s War and Peace or a 
mature Haydn symphony. 

. We are not impressed or even awed only at the moment of contemplat- 
ing a great work of art or a body of scientific theory, but we return to it 
again and again to discover new features, values, and relationships. For 


this reason it seems important to offer children aesthetic experiences. If 
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they have the chance to listen to music or to look at paintings and build- 
ings, and at the same time to learn something about the traditions behind 
them, they will learn to appreciate the values inherent in them. 

Degenhardt’s three main criteria (1976) for recognizing a creative pro- 
duct are interesting and useful as a complement to those set up by Jackson 
and Messick. He suggests, as they do, that what is created must be novel, 
at any rate to the creator. Secondly, that what is created must be of some 
value and, thirdly, that it must be intentionally created. In other words, 
the creator must have some idea of what counts as valuable in the field in 
which he is working and must also to some extent have mastered the 
appropriate skills and techniques so that he has a good idea of what he is 
after. 

Creativity has traditionally been associated with the notion of creating 
something quite new, as if out of nothing. Such a concept of creativity, 
Elliott (1971) suggests, stems from the divine myth of creation, but a 
newer concept of creativeness allows far more flexibility in what can be 
included as creative acts, products, or thinking. This newer concept sees 
creativeness as developing novel ideas and either using them to solve 
problems for which there is no adequate response in terms of existing 
knowledge, methods, or techniques, or simply making them available to 
others. This notion of creativity can be thought of as part of what we 
understand by imagination. 

It seems from this kind of analysis then that all teachers should discover 
what creativity means to them and what could count as a creative 
response in any particular sphere of children’s activity and learning. This 
kind of approach is surely far more profitable than attempting to measure 
certain test responses, where one’s thinking can so easily become 
enmeshed in the intracacies of scoring and standardizing. As soon as a 
testing approach is adopted, the notion of comparability in creativity 
arises. This of all areas in education is surely not one where an element of 
competitiveness is at all appropriate. It is interesting to remember, as with 
intelligence, that the term creativity can be used descriptively as well as 
evaluatively. If we are merely describing a child’s thinking as being crea- 
tive, we wish to point out certain characteristics of that style of thinking 
without implying that it is better than any other style. In using the term 
evaluatively, it implies that creative thinking is something worthwhile and 
something that we want to promote in children.. Whereas teachers would 
clearly not want to promote or develop any kind of learning or skill that 
they did not consider worthwhile, it would be a mistake to undervalue 
those achievements which were not considered creative in favour of those 
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that were. After all, in order to be creative at a high level of excellence, a 
person must have mastered certain basic skills and have acquired a cer- 
tain verifiable body of knowledge. A boy cannot be creative in the design 
workshop, for example, unless he knows something of the properties of the 
materials he is using and recognizes the constraints they impose upon his 
freedom to create. Similarly he cannot work upon his materials until he 
has mastered certain skills and techniques of handling the appropriate 
tools. Just as there has been a danger of associating moral values with 
intelligence, a morally neutral term, a similar risk can arise with creativ- 
ity. Not all children are as creative as others, just as not all are equally 
intelligent. But those who are less creative (or less intelligent) are not 
worse people for that. 

In recent years in nearly all statements made by teachers, psychologists, 
educationists about the need for flexibility in education there has been 
some criticism — at times very heated and at times justifiable — about the 
iniquities of an education system, both in this country and in the USA, 
which requires conformity, conventionality, and regurgitation of A level 
subjects. It must be remembered, in making a distinction between the two 
groups, that there is no clear cut-off point. Convergers are those who show 
a bias in this direction. In Hudson’s study they were those who gained a 
higher score on an intelligence than on open-ended tests regardless of how 
high each score was. 

However, if some pupils do show a bias towards convergence and others 
a bias towards divergence, it is interesting to discover whether schools can 
and do cater for both. A school system which is geared towards the pas- 
sing of examinations and the attainment of qualifications, especially at 
secondary level, would seem to emphasize the ability to produce right 
answers or perhaps what the examiner wants. Thus convergent thinking 
would tend to be at a premium. Anxiety on this count, stimulated by such 
as Guilford and Torrance in the USA and by Hudson, Haddon, and 
Lytton in this country, has served to alert teachers to the dangers of 
undervaluing one type of thinking. If teachers are less favourably disposed 
towards divergent children, these children may soon learn to conceal such 


originality as they. have by withdrawing into themselves. Thus potential 
creativity is stunted early in their school careers. 


Schools, however, are not all the same in 
tions. Haddon and Lytton (1968 
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creative learning. The schools were matched for socio-economic status 
and the children matched on verbal reasoning scores. Children in the 
informal schools showed higher scores on open-ended tests than those in 
the formal schools. Whether these are tests of true creative thinking is in 
doubt, but the indication that some children were more willing to venture 
unusual answers does perhaps reflect the freedom to learn that they had 
experienced in their schools where they moved freely about the classroom, 
had free access to the school library, and worked much of the time without 
supervision. 

Critics of the traditional authoritarian type of education who have been 
writing recently within a sociological framework have contrasted two 
opposing paradigms in the social sciences which have formed a pattern for 
education (Esland, 1971). One is the psychometric paradigm which as we 
have seen in our discussion of different concepts of intelligence has been 
concerned with intelligence testing and a consequent imputation to chil- 
dren of specified levels of academic potential and achievement. This view 
diverts attention from children’s thought processes and individual differ- 
ences in modes of thinking and has led to a passive view of learning in 
which the individuality of the pupils, their interpretation of their world, 
and the meanings they attach to their learning experiences have been 
neglected to some extent. The phenomenological paradigm which Esland 
and others would like in its place is one which is concerned with individual 
ways of knowing, where an active rather than a static notion of the mind is 
emphasized. Processes of thought are ‘seen to be part of a highly complex 
personal system of interpretations, intentions and recollections’ (Esland, 
1971). This view of development suggests that learning is a growth pro- 
cess, subject to an individual and personal interpretation and that the 
mind is capable of unlimited development in many directions. 

This view of education with its interest in classroom interaction without 
rigid teacher control would seem to provide an important conceptual and 
Practical framework, not only for cognitive development along Piagetian 
lines, but also for the growth of creative thinking. After all, one of the most 
unfettered and therefore least threatening occasions when creativity can 
begin to develop in young children is when they are at play. 

Although we cannot teach children to be creative, we can provide con- 
ditions in which creative abilities can develop, by ensuring that teaching, 
like play, does not stifle children’s imagination by its rigidity and inflexi- 
bility. In suggesting what practical action teachers might take if they wish 
to create a school climate favourable to the development of creative think- 
ing and abilities, Torrance (1967) makes proposals that anticipate just 
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those attitudes being advocated by Esland and others within a 
phenomenological framework in the sociology of education. Torrance’s 
suggestions are that teachers should be respectful of children’s unusual 
questions and ideas, showing them that these ideas have value. They 
should provide opportunities for self-initiated learning and for periods of 
nonevaluated practice, indicating that whatever children do may be of 
some value and is not constantly going to be assessed by some absolute 
criterion of correctness set up by teachers. This emphasizes not only the 
need to value children in their own terms, by acknowledging the worth of 
common sense knowledge they bring with them into the classroom, but 
also acknowledges the importance of freedom and flexibility to develop 
and grow. These seem to be not only the cornerstones of both cognitive 
and creative development but also part of what is meant by education. 


Summary and conclusions 

In this chapter we discussed first of all the nature of intelligence, then 
attempted to identify the ways in which teachers recognize intelligent 
behaviour in their pupils. 

We then compared and contrasted two theoretical approaches to the 
study of intelligence, the psychometric and the developmental, showing 
the different methods adopted and the different kinds of evidence sought 
by supporters of each view. 

This led to a consideration of the implications of each approach for 
educational practice, and Suggestions were made about how the grouping 


of pupils, teaching method, motivation, curriculum, and evaluation might 
be affected. 


Finally, we examined the relationship between creativity and intelli- 


gence and pointed to some of the problems encountered in trying to anal- 
yse the concept of creativity. We considered some of the psychological 
studies of creative abilities and different modes of thinking and indicated 
some of the classroom conditions in which creative abilities might develop. 
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previous chapter that very few definitions of intelligence referred toa 
motivational factor. Stott (1966) criticizes Burt’s view of intelligence as an 
‘innate, general, cognitive factor’ for the very reason that it omits all 
reference to motiva-ion. Stott argues that the ability a child reveals in 
solving problems such as those set before him in an intelligence test 
depends partly upon ‘the strength of his intrinsic motivations during the 
early stages of his development’. He suggests that the ability to solve 
problems depends partly on the extent to which he has in the past engaged 
in problem solving which in turn depends upon his ‘effectiveness- 
motivation’. A child without the confidence or desire to widen the scope of 
his effectiveness in this way will thus remain at a low level of cognitive 
development. The difficulty lies in distinguishing the influence of motiva- 
tion from that of ability. It seems that neither can be effective unless 
developed in early childhood. Suffice it to say at this point that motivation 
has been a neglected factor; later in the discussion some further psycholog- 
ical ramifications of this will be examined. 


Before pursuing further conceptual issues in this area or examining 
empirical evidence that could gi 
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at? ‘what have you in mind?’ Questions like this are designed to find out a 
child’s reasons for action rather than the causes of his behaviour. They 
show that the speaker regards the child as someone whose behaviour is 
intentional and who acts usually because he has some purpose or aim in 
mind. 

The implications of these different kinds of question and explanation 
are various: any given view of man will affect one’s view of education. 
Causal explanations of man’s behaviour give an impression of a rather 
passive, machine-like creature, who is at the mercy of all sorts of forces 
pushing him along, just as a leaf is blown about by a gust of wind. Perhaps 
this is an extreme analogy and however much man’s behaviour is deter- 
mined by outside forces, he still retains some autonomy. But causal expla- 
nations belong really to the realm of the physical or natural sciences. 
When we heat a bar of metal and find that it expands, we can control the 
situation so carefully that we can say with confidence that the heat has 
caused it to expand (without here going into detail about the effects of heat 
on the atomic structure of the metal bar). But we cannot speak with the 
same confidence about human behaviour which is far more complex, since 
man, unlike the metal bar, has intentions and is responsible for his own 
e of course cases where he is not responsible 
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the pavement in front of an oncoming car we can explain his behaviour in 
none other than causal terms; somebody pushed him and he could not 
resist, he himself had no aim or purpose in falling in front of the car. So 
perhaps causal explanations are appropriate for human behaviour as long 
as we are speaking purely within a physical framework where an external 
physical force is stronger than man’s own. 
Teachers frequently talk of causes of backwardness implying that, given 
a certain set of conditions, such as large family, cramped living conditions, 
lack of parental interest in his school progress, supposedly low intelli- 
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motivation studies adopting this perspective must clearly not be discarded 
altogether, otherwise much of our behaviour would remain only partially 
explained. 


Extrinsic motivation 
-Behavourist theories of personality and motivation conceived of man as a 
mechanical system whose actions were to be understood and explained 
largely in terms of various forms of external stimulation and the responses 
made by an individual to these. Stimulus-response theories attempted to 
account for personality changes and abnormalities in terms of the acquisi- 
tion of new forms of behaviour that appeared as a result of experience. 
Since this was the frame of reference within which certain theorists, pre- 
dominantly Hull, followed by Miller and Dollard, chose to study personal- 
ity, the main emphasis falls not unnaturally on the learning process. 
Hull, whose main theoretical assumption was the principle of reward/ 
reinforcement, set out to develop a general theory of human behaviour, 
although he relied heavily on experimental work in the laboratory with 
lower animals. Drawing upon Hullian theory, which itself always 
remained theory and never reached the stage of being applied to situations 
outside the laboratory, Miller and Dollard offer their view of the learning 
in the following terms: ‘the learner must be driven to make the response 
and is rewarded for having responded in the presence of the cue. This may 
be expressed in a more homely way by saying that in order to learn one 
must want something, notice something, do something, 
Stated more exactly these factors are drive, 
and Dollard, 1941). Although they did n 
specifically for learning in the classroom 
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something more about what he is engaged upon or to get a good mark for 
his homework? What is he to notice? Is there a cue or a stimulus that can 
make him respond in a certain way? And how is this response to be 
rewarded? Is the good mark he is given by the teacher sufficient reward or 
would the information he discovers in the course of his work count? And 
what happens if the drive is not there in the fist place — if the child does not 
want anything, in Miller and Dollard’s homely terms? S-R psychologists 
do not usually go as far as suggesting that we should create drives in 
children by depriving them of basic requirements like food (as is done with 
animals in the laboratory), although such practices, known as behaviour 
modification techniques, are used in other areas. Behaviour modification, 
based on rewarding good behaviour, is widely used, both for children and 
adults in institutions for the mentally handicapped, mentally ill, and emo- 
tionally disturbed. Not surprisingly, the methods are the cause of wide- 
spread concern, since they are open to abuse and misunderstanding. The 
National Association for Mental Health, according to a recent press report 
(Observer, November 1978), has expressed anxiety about the ethics of such 
practices in a set of recommendations shortly to be published. 

To talk of a drive leading to a reward would be similar to trying to solve 
the problem of motivation by an appeal to needs. However, to an S-R 
psychologist all motivation is assumed to derive from organic drives or 
basic emotions which the individual can do nothing to resist. Motivation 
is defined as the urge to act, resulting from a stimulus; since they see all 
behaviour as stimulus-directed, they do not accept the notion of purpose 
of any kind. According to an S-R theory of motivation, a child does not 
have to want to learn history, say, in order to learn it (though he does have 
to want the reward for learning it). He does though have to be persuaded 
to study it and to repeat the appropriate verbal responses, which, when 
reinforced or rewarded in some way, become permanent — or are learned. 
As Bigge and Hunt point out, ‘an associationist is not taught much about 
such things as psychological involvement or helping students to see the 
point of learning. Instead he engages them in activity and assumes that 
activity with reinforcement automatically produces learning.’ 

Skinner is the greatest advocate of S-R techniques in learning; he com- 
ments on the highly inefficient practices in schools that waste useful learn- 
ing time, mainly because the procedures of reinforcement are clumsy. 
Teachers in a class of children are poor reinforcers, he claims, since they 
cannot supply immediate reward to each child for each correct response. 
In Skinner’s view then, the teacher’s principle task is ‘to bring behaviour 
under many sorts of stimulus control ... teachers at the moment spend 
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far too much time in redesigning curricula in a desperate. attempt to 
provide a liberal education and steadfastly refuse to employ available 
engineering techniques which would efficiently build the interests and 
instil the knowledge which are the goals of education.’ 

It will be interesting to look at some reinforcement techniques which 
shave been examined or adopted in the areas of cognitive and social learn- 
ing. Skinner himself advocated the use of programmed learning in schools 
as a highly efficient way of ensuring that each correct response a child 
makes is reinforced, thus using time more economically than in a normal 
class teaching situation. A typical programme (which may be in textbook 
form or fed into a teaching machine) consists of factual content which is 
divided up into such small steps that in answering questions on small 
pieces of information given the learner can seldom make a mistake. Skin- 
ner rated the efficacy of positive reinforcement for a correct answer higher 
than negative reinforcement for an incorrect one. Thus the learner has no 


opportunity to learn from his mistakes by discovering where and why he 


went wrong, since on the whole he is saved from making any. 
Positive re 


inforcement is given each time he makes a correct response; 
this reinforcement heightens his motivation and encourages him to con- 
tinue with the task. Using operant conditioning techniques, ‘learning a 
subject like 


fundamentals of electricity is largely a matter of learning a 
large number of correct res 
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learning? Skinner (1968) claims that teaching machines encourage chil- 
dren to ‘take an active role in the instructional process; they must develop 
the answers before they are reinforced.’ Yet clearly this is a different 
interpretation of what it means to take an active role from that held by 
educators talking of children being active agents of their own learning in a 
child-centred situation. Whereas Skinner’s technique forces the child to 
produce or develop an answer himself rather than sitting waiting for a 
classmate to do so, advocates of child-centred education hope that chil- 
dren will pursue their own interests and frame their own questions 
depending on what they are involved in at any one time. The content in 
Skinner’s view is still teacher-directed, so that if all a child has to do to 
learn is to produce correct answers, many educators today would not call 
this active learning. 

Furthermore, there is serious doubt whether understanding of content 
thus learned is achieved. Although Skinner’s claim is that ‘the machine 
insists that a given point be thoroughly understood before the student 
moves on’, it is difficult to see how a machine can make sure something is 
understood when it can only do what is programmed into it. How can any 
programme be flexible enough to account for all possible misunderstand- 
ings, interpretations or misinterpretations a child may make? The very 
essence of human learning in an educative sense is that it is active, highly 
individual and therefore unpredictable. Certainly a machine can be pro- 
grammed in such a way that the learner does not move on until he gives a 
correct answer, but there is no guarantee that a correct answer presupposes 
understanding. Educators concerned about the rather passive kind of 
learning that goes on in many secondary schools, among them Barnes et al. 
(1976) and Holt (1964), show how children can get by in class by giving 
correct answers to teachers’ questions, by learning what cues are the 
important ones, whether of gesture, intonation, or verbal. Children can 
thus learn to give correct answers fairly easily but answers are responses to 
specific questions. Even if they are based on understanding, a series of 
correct answers would surely be a very fragmented kind of learning. The 
value of programmed learning is perhaps not to be challenged once an 
individual has decided he wants to master a body of knowledge which he 
has chosen for himself and has come to understand. As an efficient tech- 
nique for helping a student consolidate what- he has already learned, 
programmed methods would be unobjectionable. 

In programmed learning Skinner is interpreting reinforcement as 
knowledge of results for each answer given and since the material is so 
carefully structured it is usually positive in nature. But reinforcement or 
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reward can take many forms: teacher’s approval, smiling and nodding, 
good marks, stars. Some evidence for the beneficial effects of rewards on 
classroom learning has been gathered in controlled situations. Carpenter 
(1954), for instance, found that in a concept learning task, different groups 
of children were (1) rewarded for each correct response (2) for every 
second response (3) for every fourth response. His results suggested that 
the more rewards children were given, the more efficiently they learnt. But 
this cannot be taken as a general rule. Questions must be asked about the 
relationship between the child and the teacher; about the nature of the 
reward; and about how informative the reward is, if at all. Page (1958) 
found that of three groups of schoolchildren receiving (1) grades (2) 
grades with general comments (3) grades with a stereotyped comment, 
group (2) showed most improvement on the next piece of work. Clearly 
the comments were more useful than simply grades or grades with a fixed 
comment, since they said more about individual pieces of work, rather 
than just placing them in a category. They conveyed more personal 
interest on the part of the teacher and this in turn can be motivating. If the 
term reward is being used in the latter sense it is far more than just a 
payment (just deserts) for doing something the teacher approves of. 
Most S-R theorists do not seem to use the term ‘reward’ in this way: a 
few examples of how psychologists have used the term will illustrate the 
point. For Hull, a reward is rewarding because it reduces the drive tension 
in the organism; for Tolman, because it emphasizes the correct response; 
for Olds and Milner, because it stimulates specific areas of the brain. 
None of these attempts at definitions, however, is very helpful in an educa- 
tional situation. Premack (1965) proposed a notion of reward that he 
thought useful in school situations. It is simply this: ‘a reward is anything 
someone likes doing.’ In Premack’s view, the only condition is that the 
rewarding activity must be preferred to the activity being learned for which 
itis offered as a reward. But surely this places a very dubious value on what 
is to be learned; it denigrates the value of the task being performed. And 
Suppose a child actually prefers doing some maths, designing a toy, or 
reading a story to any reward that could be offered for doing it? Reward- 
ing the desired activity then becomes not only useless but nonsensical. 
If we consider some of the early experimental work done, using rewards, 
arning, we shall encounter some very odd situations. 
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about (undesirable behaviour from the adults’ point of view, but sup- 
posedly desirable from the children’s). Using Premack’s principle, the 
children were rewarded for sitting quietly for a period of time by being 
allowed to indulge in shouting, etc. At a later stage children could earn 
tokens for sitting quietly; they could then buy permission to indulge in 
shouting and screaming. The experimenters report almost perfect control 
of behaviour after a few days of this procedure. Certainly this is a good 
example of how to control children, if that is what adults think desirable, 
but what kind of learning is it? 

The use of social reinforcement in the ordinary classroom through con- 
trol of the teacher’s praise and attention has been further developed by 
Becker and others (1967). Rules defining acceptable social behaviour are 
presented and explained to children. The teacher then rewards or praises 
them when they abide by the rules but ignores them when they infringe 
them. However, as all experienced teachers are aware, the teacher is not 
the only one capable of giving attention to miscreants. Unruly behaviour 
is most often reinforced by other pupils who naturally enough ignore their 
peers when they are behaving as the teacher would wish. 

Barrish and others (1969) developed a so-called ‘Good Behaviour 
Game’ for teachers to use with classes of particularly troublesome chil- 
dren. Infringements of rules led to marks being recorded on the black- 
board. The team with fewest marks was rewarded at the end of a session 
by being given certain privileges, such as being first in the lunch queue or 
having five minutes extra break. 

Merrett and Wheldall (1978) carried out a study with fourth-year 
junior school children in an attempt to help an inexperienced teacher to 
control her class by the use of behaviour modification techniques. The 
methods used were a variation of the good behaviour game whereby 
acceptable behaviour was rewarded and unwanted behaviour ignored. 
Although the teacher experienced a measure of success as far as classroom 
control was concerned, the investigators noted her reluctance to comment 
on good behaviour. She, like many other teachers, showed far greater 
readiness to remark on undesired behaviour. 

Successful though such techniques may be, they are, as we have already 
Pointed out, morally dubious as well as educationally unsatisfactory. The 
learner is being conditioned and more easily learns to value the reward, 
whatever form it takes, than to understand the point of what he has 
‘learned’ to do. However, learning clearly entails more than giving correct 
responses which might be sufficient for habit training. 
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Achievement motivation 
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school. For instance, Kluckholn sees the dominant (American) middle- 
class value-orientation as one where man can control nature, where the 
future is stressed rather than the past, where thére is an emphasis on 
activity and where individual efforts are considered more important and 
effective than those of the group or community. Such an outlook is 
believed to encourage the development of ambition since it emphasizes the 
power of the individual and his orientation towards the future. Some 
studies such as the Harvard mobility project have attempted to examine 
how different patterns of value relate to achievements. Kahl (1965) found 
that from 24 boys all from a lower middle-class background chosen for an 
interview, two distinct groups emerged according to their expressed aspi- 
rations. The majority of the 12 boys interviewed in the college preparatory 
class came from families characterized by what Kluckholn might describe 
as future oriented. The parents looked to the future and believed in getting 
ahead. They were aware of their own relative lack of success and as a 
result encouraged their sons to regard school as a means of getting on in 
life— a means of getting to college and aspiring to a better occupation than 
that of their fathers. Parents of the other group comparable in ability and 
socio-economic status who were not in the college preparatory class 
tended to accept their own status and were oriented to the present rather 
than looking to the future for something better. These findings are similar 
to those of Swift (1966) in this country who found that more sons of 
working-class fathers who were dissatisfied with their own position tended 
to gain 11+ successes than those of fathers who accepted their lot. 
Although there is no confirmed or clear-cut relationship between 
achievement motivation and achievement values, they do, as Rosen 
(1956) suggests, both belong to a complex achievement syndrome. 
Attempts have been made to relate different patterns of child-rearing to 
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this kind of model requires, because by its very nature it omits reference to 
man’s personal interpretations of the situation in which he finds himself, 
the meanings he attaches to it, and his own intentions. Human beings, as 
we saw earlier, do not just let things happen to them as if they had no 
power to control their own environment or their own actions. Just because 
a child happens to be born into a certain kind of family, to have parents 
with certain kinds of attitude and aspiration, it does not mean that he will 
be so influenced by them that his future is predictable. This in fact would 
be a highly pessimistic view of man, a sort of social determinism, whereby 
a child’s birth circumstances determined or dictated what he achieved at 
school and what kind of occupation he was likely to enjoy. The model is 
very similar to the behaviourist one considered earlier in the discussion of 
S-R learning. It strips the child of his very characteristics as a human 
being, that is, of his own understanding, interpretation, and intentions. 
Perhaps this has been the dominant paradigm in the sociology of educa- 
tion until recently, but with the change of perspective developing in the 
theory and practice of education generally we shall see a new paradigm 
emerging. 3 

The argument pursued so far has attempted to show how the kinds of 
question we ask about human behaviour can determine our view of the 
child in school, the kinds of motivational control that can be adopted to 
get him to learn, and the sort of explanation we offer for his success and 
failure. Questions about causes of behaviour lead us to take a view of 
children as passive beings whose behaviour or learning can be modified by 
reinforcement or reward and whose life chances are patterned by social 
factors beyond their control. Rewards, incentives, and social motivators 
are generally referred to as types of extrinsic motivation. But the concept 
of achievement motivation, seen from the individual’s point of view, with 
its emphasis on standards of excellence as well as other kinds of social 
stimulus that may be caught from a lively teacher, acts as a bridge from 
the view of the child as one whose behaviour can be moulded or controlled 
to one who can develop goals, intentions, aims for himself, an active a 
rather than a puppet. Most current views of education held by teac a 
and educators in this country lay emphasis on children as active agents o! 
their own learning. This of course implies that we need to consider not 
only causes of behaviour but also reasons for action and to ask why 
children choose to act as they do, learn what they learn, and how they 


interpret their experience. 
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The child as an active learner 

If we view children as beings capable of purpose and intention, we imply 
that they are able to choose their own course of action instead of having it 
determined for them. But real choice implies understanding what there is 
to choose from; and to do this children have to learn for themselves the 
significance of their past and present experiences. Since one of the main 
purposes of this chapter is to raise questions about motivation in school, 
we must consider the way children interpret their experience in school, 
since although they may share common experiences there, they do not 
necessarily see the same meaning in them because of the variety of differ- 
ent latent cultures they bring with them from outside. Nor is their 
interpretation of school experience the same as that of their teacher. 
Unless the teacher understands, at any rate to some degree, how a child 
experiences his world, he will not understand how to help him to choose 
what interests to pursue (the content of his education) or how to help him 
to pursue them (his method of learning). 
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school suggests that learning is inevitably a social process where each 
individual concerned is striving to incorporate new meanings into his own 
frame of reference. One of the teacher’s tasks then is to create appropriate 
opportunities for children to do this. By providing situatioris where an 
exchange of experience is possible through language and other kinds of 
activity, he is facilitating the process of interaction which is all-important 
in a real learning situation. This is far from the mechanistic view discussed 
earlier, one where learning is seen as an individual matter and where the 
stamping in of a correct response by reward is seen to count as learning. In 
the view currently under discussion learning is seen not as a change of 
response but as a development of understanding and meaning. Children 
are motivated to learn not by rewards offered for correct responses. Their 
learning is not teacher-controlled but instead they learn through social 
interaction in a situation which they can control to some extent them- 
selves. 

A similar view of manas an active agent striving after meaning is found 
in George Kelly’s work on the psychology of personal constructs. Kelly 
sees man trying to make sense of his world as a scientist does: that is, in 
order to explain his experience he sets up hypotheses which he then revises 
and reformulates according to his interpretation of his experience. 
Although Kelly (1955) attempted to apply this theory to many fields of 
human experience — personality development, abnormal behaviour, 
psychotherapy — education was not one of them, so in practical terms he 
has nothing directly to contribute to a discussion of school learning. 
Nevertheless, his view of man is worthy of mention, since it adds support 
to a perspective in which man is seen as an active interpreter of his own 
experiences — a view which deserves attention as a theoretical framework 
within which to view the school context, 

If in trying to show how the individua 
ing, to develop concepts, and to structure à 
at some important psychological processes involved, we shall Pa 
interesting connections with the structural/developmental view of intel if 
gence discussed in the previous chapter. When the child becomes aware 0 


illogicalities in his own thinking he is prompted to go on to the next stage 
In logical thought, by a process of cognitive conflict, as we shall see re 
But to use cognitive conflict in the classroom as a practical proce! n 
for getting children to solve problems for themselves involves care ul 
planning and structuring of appropriate problem situations. It is not a 
for children to recognize conflicting evidence until they know enoug! 
about the content involved. They cannot recognize what is irregular or 
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incongruous until they know what is regularly the case. Attention towards 
cognitive conflict may be aroused by novelty which in turn stimulates 
curiosity. Curiosity impels the child to find out more about what he is 
doing and thus to discover how, for example, a toy is fixed together, 
whether all objects float, what will happen to seeds grown under different 
conditions. Just as intelligence does not merely develop by maturation but 
is a result of interaction with the environment, so children do not interact 
with their environment unless they are given some guidance. But before 
we consider what part the teacher can play, let us examine the concepts of 
curiosity, novelty, incongruity, and cognitive conflict in relation to their 
importance in motivation. aon 

Intrinsic motivation may be distinguished from extrinsic motivation in 
that the latter depends upon reward extraneous to the learning process, a 
reward often satisfying some need condition. The former, on the other 
hand, depends upon factors hinging on unharmonious or dissonant rela- 
tions within the learning Process, for example the notion of perceptual 
conflict or cognitive imbalance. Reward in this system is closely related to 
the thought processes involved. Satisfaction in solving a problem or resolv- 
ing a conflict is rewarding to the learner. Berlyne (1960, 1963) in a discus- 
sion of intrinsic motivation introduces the term “epistemic curiosity’ to 
refer to knowledge-seeking behaviour including questioning, observation, 
problem solving. Epistemic curiosity then is concerned with pursuing 
knowledge for its own sake rather than for any reward extraneous to it. 
Closely associated with this notion, in Berlyne’s schema, is conceptual 
conflict including perplexity, doubt, contradiction, and conceptual incon- 
gruity. He Suggests that conflict in this sense is related to the notion of 
uncertainty which is aroused by novel, surprising, or puzzling situations. 
Epistemic or exploratory behaviour consists in collecting information to 
reduce uncertainty and to make sense of a situation — thus the learner is 
motivated to discover new information for himself. 
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help children to understand and remember new material, and encourage 
them to search actively for new information, to attempt to solve problems 
for themselves as well as to recognize problems when they occur. But since 
children need constant help and guidance, teachers employ various 
devices. to stimulate and maintain curiosity. The introduction of what is 
surprising or novel is, for example, frequently used in the teaching and 
learning of science. Thus children have to accommodate to and explain 
the surprising fact that although whales live and swim in water they are 
not fish but mammals. Before this is surprising to them however they have 
to have some familiarity with the biological concepts of fish and mammal, 
since at any stage of development knowledge of the familiar must precede 
recognition of the unfamiliar or novel. Once a child, even a very young 
one, begins to show an interest in the novel, he ventures into areas of 
greater complexity both in terms of perception and action. McV. Hunt 
(1971), in a discussion of intrinsic motivation in young children, attaches 
great importance to complexity in relation to children’s interest and 
curiosity. In his view, a bored child is one for whom there is too little 
complexity in his environment. Just as a young baby will cease to pay 
attention to a very familiar pattern and become habituated to it, so an 
older child will cease to show interest in a skill he has learned unless it 
increases in complexity. For instance, a beginner learning to play the 
piano will gain more pleasure and interest and will thus persist more if the 
music he is given to cope with is more complex than that which he has 
already mastered. Children will feel more challenged by greater complex- 
ity in dealing with number concepts than being required to practise the 
same skills repeatedly in which they are already competent. In planning 
work for children it follows that what is surprising or complex for one child 
will not necessarily evoke the same response in another. If surprise 1s to 
work as a motivational device, each individual child’s stage of conceptual 
development must be considered. The planning of work must be largely 
on an individual or small group basis. It is interesting to mate as McV. 
Hunt suggests that some children in the class may act as complexity 
models’ for others. The fact that children see and take an interest in others 
Performing tasks which are more complex than those they themselves can 
do adds support to the case for vertical grouping. In this type of ih 
younger children may be motivated to imitate the complexity mode? of añ 
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will be the one to inspire others. 

Conceptual incongruity or ambiguity — or to use Mc.V Hunt’s term, 
mismatch — are further devices the teacher may use to stimulate curiosity. 
Faced with information that does not tally or match, as we saw in our 
earlier example, the child is invited to resolve the resulting conflict. 
Indeed this is the very situation that children find themselves confronted 
with in some of the Piagetian-type situations, designed to show how they 
are helped to pass on to the next conceptual stage. In Piaget’s original 
experiment on the conservation of liquids children were asked to say 
whether the amount of liquid was the same when it was poured from a 
short wide beaker into a tall thin one. Many of the younger children who 
had not yet grasped the concept of conservation — that is, that the amount 
of liquid must remain the same, regardless of what it looks like — said that 
there was more water in the tall thin beaker because it reached higher up 
the vessel. Frank (1964) used a screening device in the usual conservation 
experiment to show that when children are confronted with an illogicality 
or ambiguity in their own thinking, they readily adopt a new thinking 
strategy provided that the ambiguity does not create such a large gap as to 
be nonsensical. Frank carried out the experiment in the way just 
described, noting the nonconservers. She then repeated it, this time plac- 
ing a card across the front of the second beaker, so that children seeing the 
water being poured in could not see how high it came. Several of those 
who had previously thought the tall thin beaker contained more water 
now gave a different answer. They judged it to be the same ‘because it was 
the same water’. They had not been influenced by the appearance of the 
water and were now confronted with their own contradictory replies 
which they had to make sense of. Programmes of science education cur- 
rently used in schools, such as the various Nuffield projects, aim at provid- 
ing children with practical experience in science, giving them the oppor- 
tunity to spot apparent incongruities or contradictions in what they 
observe. They are, it is hoped, thus challenged to pursue more information 
to create a total schema in which these apparent ambiguities are resolved. 
But such learning by discovery cannot be efficient without guidance and 
help in checking discoveries on the part of the teacher. A child frustrated 
by ambiguities he cannot explain without help is not likely to be stimu- 
lated to further curiosity, but will simply give up. Thus the advice that ‘we 
(teachers) need to get out of their way while they go about the business of 
learning’ (McV. Hunt, 1971) is really a vain hope. ‘Teachers certainly 
need to structure the environment where all children can be guided 
towards the learning Opportunities appropriate for each one; but they 
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cannot then step aside. Their task is one of constant vigilance if the initial 
interest they have helped to create is to be maintained. 

Implicit in the argument for intrinsic motivation is the assumption that 
there is greater value in seeking knowledge or pursuing interests for their 
own sake rather than for any extraneous reward, whether it be an 
immediate one like teacher approval or good marks or a more distant one 
such as examination success leading to wider occupational choice. But we 
must not overlook the fact that children may pursue interests and 
activities for their own sake which are regarded as trivial, valueless, or 
even harmful. Interest as such does not solve all motivational problems, 
since to pursue interests which are not educative is not what teachers 
would want to motivate children to do. Some selection of those interests 
which are worthwhile and of value must be made. There is no easy way of 
setting up criteria for what counts as worthwhile, since this must be a 
question of personal values and priorities. As such the problem will be 
discussed in Chapter 8. What concerns us here, once teacher and pupils 
have decided what is educationally worthwhile, is how to help children to 
care enough about what they are doing for them to be sufficiently curious 
to continue without extrinsic reward. Psychological insight into intrinsic 
motivational processes has offered some help but it must be emphasized 
that an attitude of caring about what one is doing is nurtured in an 
atmosphere where adults, particularly teachers, show the same kind of 
involvement themselves. For a teacher to remark to a class ina secondary 
school that he’s just as bored with the topic as the pupils, but since it is on 
the syllabus, they must get it over, is not only to devalue what they are 
supposed to be learning, but it is also bound to destroy an interest and kill 
any motivation the class may have had. It betrays an attitude of noncom- 
mitment on the part of the teacher which will never engender enthusiasm 


in his pupils. Enthusiasm in the sense of being deeply committed to an 
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have really come to understand a topic they personally are concerned 
with: windmills, rare fungi, trains or even, like Priestley, in Lacey’s study, 
stocks and shares. Knowledgeable enthusiasts, whether children or adults, 
are those who have become committed to an interest for its own sake and, 
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children by arousing their curiosity than it is to motivate adolescents 
whose curiosity is often difficult to arouse and impossible to maintain. 

It is appropriate here to consider the relative merits of extrinsic and 
intrinsic motivation before going on to discuss social factors which affect 
children in school. To use extraneous rewards as a means of getting chil- 
dren to learn is, as we have said, morally dubious. Rewards can control a 
person’s behaviour just as if he had no choice or autonomy of his own. If 
we are educating children and not just training them then a total reliance 
on extrinsic motivation is highly questionable, since we do not want to 
turn children into passive automata producing correct responses. Offering 
children rewards can both devalue what they are supposed to be learning 
and act merely as a bribe. This is not to deny completely the value of 
rewards in learning. From one point of view the rewards are just as 
essential to the moral aspects of education as is punishment. They serve to 
point out to the learner where he is on the right path; they provide encour- 
agement and they show that the teacher is interested in what children are 
doing and approves of it. But to make extraneous rewards the main attrac- 
tion in a learning situation is to draw attention from what is being learned 
on to something irrelevant to the content. Intrinsic motivation does not 
deny the notion of reward, but by definition it lies in the learning process 
itself. Epistemic curiosity is satisfied by discovering something — the 
reward comes from the activity rather than being offered by another per- 
son. 

Learning solely in terms of correct responses being stamped in by a 
process of reinforcement is, as we have seen, also doubtful from the point 
of view of efficacy. Is this kind of learning long lasting or is it forgotten 
when rewards are no longer given? Does the motivation cease with the 
withdrawal of reward, as the S-R paradigm suggests? And this leads us to 
ask what we mean by learning. If we mean no more than producing 
correct responses (right answers to the teacher’s questions) then rein- 
forcement is a highly efficient process. However, learning in an educative 
sense is much more than this. It involves understanding the point of what 
is being learned as well as the reasons for learning it. It includes accom- 
modating new experience to what has previously been assimilated, thus 
extending existing concepts and forming new ones. In order to do this the 
learner needs to be in a far less restricted situation than response learning 
allows him to be, since he needs to question, interpret, or even reject what 
he has learned. There are times however when extrinsic rewards can be 
useful and are acceptable, but if relied upon all the time they lead to 
highly mechanistic learning. Perhaps extrinsic motivation — attracting 
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children to learning by some outside incentive — is a way of leading them 
Into an interest in learning for its own sake, if this has not already begun. 


The social context of learning 

As we saw earlier, learning is never a purely individual matter, nor is 
becoming involved or motivated in an activity. Becker (1953), writing 
within a sociological framework, offers us several useful conceptual tools 
with which to analyse the problem of motivation in a social situation 
which may be particularly useful for those dealing with adolescents. In his 
Investigation of the way in which marijuana users come to derive pleasure 
from smoking he sets out to show how the motive to learn or to involve 
oneself does not always have to be present before the activity is begun. He 
Suggests that people develop a disposition or motivation by engaging in an 
activity, rather than having the motive to do so at the outset. The argu- 
ment runs then that it is possible to learn to enjoy certain kinds of activity 
by doing them and that it is only through doing them that one can learn 
the interest of them. School learning is a far cry from learning to smoke 
pot, but it is nevertheless interesting and possibly helpful to ask whether 
there is a case for persuading pupils to engage in activities towards which 
they initially have no inclination in the hope that they will gradually see 
the point and come to understand what the activities hold for them. It is a 
common experience that interest grows with increasing knowledge. The 
more we know about a topic, the more our attention is drawn to features 
we either already recognize or others we wish to know more about. It is 
worth remembering Bruner’s advice that we do not discover nearly so 
much as when we are already fairly well informed. ‘Discovery, like sur- 
Prise, favours the well prepared mind’. Becker’s notion of learning motives 
by engaging in an activity is reminiscent of Allport’s concept of functional 
autonomy where an individual begins an activity for purely instrumental 
Purposes but then persists in the activity for its own sake. He argues that 
while many activities may originally have served some other motive, their 
persistence suggests that they have gained drive value of their own — that 
5 they are now independent of the original motives. Thus is seems plaus- 
ible that if a pupil works hard at his history, say, in order to pass his 
examinations, he will gain an interest in historical knowledge and inves- 
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give themselves the chance of involvement. It is important to realize how 
the school structure itself can create alternative careers in school which 
are disapproved of and discouraged by the teachers. Schools that are 
rigidly streamed create academic opportunities for the able children who 
can succeed in this area and thus follow a path through school that is 
officially encouraged. At the same time pupils in lower streams are auto- 
matically debarred from following an academic career. By being labelled 
‘nonacademic’ or D streamers they have been designated as academic 
failures. It is not surprising then that many pupils in this situation create 
other kinds of school careers for themselves; they form antischool or delin- 
quescent subcultures, to use Hargreaves’ term. Hargreaves’ study (1967), 
as we saw earlier, examines the effect of streaming on fourth-year boys in a 
secondary modern school in which he worked both as teacher and 
researcher. He describes the constant hostility between the A stream boys 
who accept school values and the D stream pupils who reject all the school 
has to offer. Their growing dissatisfaction with school has led them to seek 
status and satisfaction elsewhere. Their rejection of the pupil role is man- 
ifested in the premature adult roles they adopt — flagrantly smoking and 
drinking on school premises for example. Similarly, as we discussed ear- 
lier, Lacey’s study (1966) of a streamed grammar school shows how pupils 
become differentiated very early on, at the beginning of their second year, 
when they are streamed by ability. Early in their second year, the bottom 
stream pupils are considered difficult to teach and lacking interest in 
school learning and other school activities. These studies both suggest that 
pupils in low streams lack motivation, but we clearly need to ask how this 
lack of motivation originated. Lacey’s findings give a clear indication that 
it can be created by the school. Thus motivation becomes an organiza- 
tional matter rather than purely an individual one. Once pupils see them- 
selves failing in what the school approves of they are apt to form anti- 
school groups and by a process of situational adjustment their attitudes 
become even more consistently hostile to school values. Becker (1964) uses 
the notion of situational adjustment to explain how individuals easily turn 
themselves into the sort of person a given situation requires if they wish to 
become and remain part of it. Thus, for example, if an academically 
unsuccessful pupil finds satisfaction in being a member of an antischool 
group he adopts the habits and attitudes of members of that group so that 
he is accepted by them and is part of that situation, no longer an outsider. 
Similarly a pupil who wishes to be successful in school and to adopt its 
values adjusts to the situation by behaving well in class, ‘doing his 
homework on time, wearing correct uniform, and participating in extra- 
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Pang he spinel ae (and therefore attitude change) has 
e i e n cult to escape because the individual finds 
EDE NA y i er social factors. Again we use Becker’s concept 
ith aod er ain this. He considers that a person is committed 
siiuations Gore e om pursuing a consistent line of activity in varied 
is BE eet mA consistently rejecting school values. Commitment 
siase Aei T ul rewards acquired in the situation, by relation- 
wit, Bekea = others, by high status within the group and so on, all of 
Eiaieinene fr a = as side-bets. Although, however, as we have seen, 
ae pladi io e school can lead to little but failure for those pupils who 
Te Sas w streams, we cannot feel assured that in an unstreamed 
m pader pupils would be any more committed to school. Adoles- 
ad me outside it are likely to be strong in any case. The 
Jinsha roas Si y pop-cultures, presented to them most successfully 

edia, require them to make less effort than the intellectual 


challenges provided by the school. 


eine ea the self-concept 
E, po mene of the school, however, 
school on pupils’ motivation. As we h 
in — frequently judge their pupi 
he eons t x are placed. Low stream pupils who are judged unfavourably 
oa ca ar by their teachers to achieve little, and very often this is the 
failin 7 er expectations thus affect pupils’ motivation negatively by 
ee encourage them, so that frequently secondary school pupils in 
“mn . in the end give up the struggle (Downey, 1977). ; 
pupils i ong-lasting effects of teachers’ judgements and expectations upon 
they oe can be detected if we consider the powerful influence 
Mead (1984), A on the pupils’ self-concept. The self, according to G. H. 
Others of 34), is a social product, arising from the child’s interaction with 
teache Of AMPONANCE 0r significance to him, such as parents, peers, oF 
sense na The self is not merely a product of the environment in a passive 
Derce ut results from the interpretations a child makes of how others 
ofa Ri judge, or evaluate him. Kagan (1967) points to the importance 
avourable self-concept for a young child’s all-round development. 


can have a further though indi- 
ave already seen, in a streamed 
Is according to the ability group 
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Children: who have developed a negative self-concept before they even 
come to school show a high level of anxiety, have difficulty in making 
friends, adjust less easily to school, and are frequently hampered in gen- 
eral achievement. Teachers can reinforce the poor opinion a child has of 
himself, but fortunately they can also help to reverse this opinion and to 
create in the child a more positive view of himself and his capacities 
(Downey, 1977). Palfrey (1973) gives an interesting account of the way in 
which the expectations and judgements of head teachers can affect their 
pupils’ self-concept, with a subsequent influence on their motivation and 
aspirations. Material for study was drawn from two small secondary 
schools in the same area. While the head of the boys’ school considered his 
pupils unlikely to be favourably disposed towards school or to have any 
high scholastic or occupational aspirations, the head of the girls’ school 
took a completely different view. Both head teachers made their expecta- 
tions clear to their pupils, the headmaster implicitly, by offering little 
encouragement and showing little interest in his pupils, but the headmis- 
tress explicitly, by insisting on higher standards of behaviour and applica- 
ton to work and taking a committed interest in the girls’ progress and job 
choices. An investigation of the self-concepts of fourth-year pupils in both 
schools suggested that their heads’ expectations had had an influence on 
their motivation in school and their aspirations for when they left. 

The task of changing a child’s negative self-image and low self-esteem 
with a view to increasing his interest in school work and achievement 
motivation is regarded by some counsellors as one of the most important 
aspects of their job. Gill (1967) suggests that counselling can help a young 
person to clarify his self-image, so that he is able to accept his weaknesses 
but is also aware of his strengths. Counselling clearly does not entail 
personality change but, instead, involves helping pupils to find effective 
ways of using the aptitudes and abilities that they already have (Hamblin, 
1974). The shared task of counsellor, teacher, and pupil is to build up 
self-respect in those who have previously learned to see themselves in a 
negative way through the eyes of others. Thus, it is hoped, motivation will 
be enhanced and the pupil can begin to make the best of his opportunities. 

So far we have discussed the ways in which children’s motivation is 
stifled and how teachers can help to arouse and maintain it. But we have 
said little about what pupils are motivated to do, that is, about the nature 
of curriculum content itself. Much has been written in the past few 
decades about using young children’s interests as a basis for curriculum 
planning (Wilson, 1971) and about creating a more outgoing or relevant 
curriculum for secondary school pupils (Newsom, 1963; Schools’ Council, 
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1968; Kelly, 1978). It will be sufficient here to draw attention to such 
crucial issues which will be discussed further in a later chapter. 


Summary and conclusions 

This chapter has set out to explain the nature of motivation and to look 
briefly at the kinds of question teachers ask about children’s behaviour 
when they are concerned with motivational issues. 

We have discussed questions of rewards and incentives, referring to 

theories of extrinsic motivation and showing how these have been applied 
to human learning by illustrating from classroom practice. Intrinsic moti- 
vation, which operates when children’s interest and curiosity are aroused 
so that they wish to pursue an activity for its own sake, is compared and 
contrasted with a system of reinforcement and reward. 
_ Motivation is, however, not only an individual process, but is also 
influenced by social and organizational factors within the school. Both 
school and classroom management can create structures where pupils are 
labelled and come to see themselves as successes or failures, sometimes 
very early in their school experience. The judgements and expectations 
which teachers hold can indirectly affect pupils’ motivation and aspira- 
tions by having a long-lasting effect on their self-concept or self-image. We 
hope to have shown how teachers can discourage a child or, more posi- 
tively, how they can bolster his self-esteem by helping him to see himself in 
a more favourable light. k e . 

Finally, we suggest that the nature of the curriculum itself is inextric- 
ably bound up with pupils’ interests and level of involvement. 


5 Language and 
Learning 


To write an introductory book on language learning would be a highly 
difficult task because of the very wide range of issues that arise and the 
vast quantities of empirical work that are available. To write one chapter 
on language in an introduction to the theory and practice of education is 
almost an impossible undertaking. In order, therefore, to make any sense 
such a chapter must inevitably be limited and can only outline to its 


readers some of the main problems that the 


y will want to pursue in their 
teaching. 


This chapter sets out to deal with the nature and functions of language, 
early language acquisition, and the relationship between language, think- 
ing, and concept development. Issues relating to the social context of 
language will include social class variations and problems of linguistic 
deprivation. Finally, we shall attempt to examine the ways in which the 
classroom can provide a context for language learning. 


The nature and functions of language 
Because we all use langua; 
granted. But without 
lems raised by the nat 
difficulties in talking 


ge we tend to take its nature and functions for 
going into the highly complex philosophical prob- 
ure of language, it must be recognized that there are 
about its nature without reference to its functions. 
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Sapir (1949), for example, tried to define language as ‘a purely human, 
noninstinctive method of communicating ideas, emotions and desires by 
means of a system of voluntarily produced symbols’; similarly Wittgen- 
stein, writing of meaning, says ‘the meaning of a word is its use in the 
language’. It is however useful from a practical point of view to’ bear in 
mind the distinction between language as a public system of symbols, 
agreed upon by common usage, and speech which refers to individual 
utterances, that is an individual’s use of language. In the classroom con- 
text it will be mainly the latter which is our concern though the distinction 
in terminology will not always be observed. The language an individual 
uses has many functions and any one utterance may have more than one. 
For example, a child may be seeking to establish his relationship with his 
teacher or peers, while at the same time conveying information. It would 
be a mistake to think of language in the classroom merely as a means of 
presenting information as perhaps many teachers in the past tended to do, 
influenced by the emphasis upon propositional knowledge or curriculum 
content. The communication of knowledge or information is only one of 
the important functions of language. Others include the learning and 
precise use of concepts where language is initially used as a recognizing 
device, and the expression of thought. Language also serves as a means of 
exploring, understanding, and gaining control of one’s world, establishing 
relationships with others, developing, and exploring aesthetic and moral 


sensibility. 


Early language acquisition 

Before these functions can be discussed in the light of their importance for 
learning in school it is essential to have some understanding of how chil- 
dren learn language. A cursory glance at some of the psychological litera- 
ture dealing with language learning suggests that investigators until 
recently have been predominantly concerned with the acquisition of lan- 
guage in the preschool years. ‘This emphasis has to a certain degree been 
misleading for teachers, many of whom tend to make assumptions about 
language learning that can set considerable limitations upon their own 
teaching, many assume that language acquisition is the concern mainly of 
teachers of your children and secondly, that by the time children reach 
junior and certainly secondary school they should already have acquired 
sufficient linguistic competence to cope with the demands of school. If 
they have not, then the fault is thought to lie in the home and there is little 
that they, the teachers, can do about it. In addition language is often 
assumed to be merely the medium for learning a certain body of know- 
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ledge. These assumptions ignore the fact that language learning is a con- 
tinuous process, one that never ceases since we all constantly extend our 
use and understanding of language as our experience widens. They allow 
teachers to overlook the fact that children need to be helped to learn 
language at every stage and that language learning is important in its own 
right and is not just a subsidiary to learning something else. 

Rather than take early language learning for granted it is salutary to 
remember how rapidly a young child learns such a complex rule system in 
so short a time. By the age of about four most children have acquired all 
the basic rules of syntax inherent in their native language. It is with this 
period of early language learning that much recent research is concerned, 
partly because of different theoretical viewpoints adopted to attempt to 
explain how children learn, and partly because the very rapidity of the 
learning makes it such a baffling process to explain and understand. 

One theoretical explanation of language which is readily adopted by the 
layman because it appears to be common sense is in terms of reinforce- 
ment and imitation. Within this framework learning is explained in terms 
of rewarding the child when he makes a correct or desired utterance and 
either ignoring him when he is wrong or correcting him in the hope that he 
will be able to imitate the right utterance. For instance, if a young child 
says ‘I goed’ instead of ‘I went’, he is corrected. When he eventually does 
get it right, he is praised. This kind of explanation, of which Skinner and 
Mowrer are proponents, belongs to a behaviourist tradition which sees the 
major part of any learning process in terms of rewarding correct 
responses. But while reward and imitation are useful explanations of some 
kind of language learning, such as the learning of vocabulary or learning 
how to name objects, they fail to explain the far more active nature of 
language learning. If reward and imitation were the sole mechanisms at 


work, how could we explain how children come to utter sentences they 
have never heard before? 


mple meaningful units by using the same pivot 
$ z 5 

t. ‘All gone outside’ was his phrase to indicate 
ser : 

while ‘more page’ meant that his mother was to 


words in a different contex 
that the door was closed, 
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go on reading to him. Such phrases are quite unlikely to have been 
imitated from others and suggest the child’s ability at an early age to 
generate his own patterns of speech rather than merely imitating other 
people’s. 

The point of this example is not merely to illustrate the lirnitations of 
one theoretical explanation (since our context does not allow us to go into 
this kind of detail) but to show the force of the child’s active learning 
where language is concerned. Early utterances of this kind suggest that the 
child is not only imitating some of what he hears but is formulating his 
own rules and incorporating what he has learned from others into his own 
speech structure. 

Further evidence to support this hypothesis stems from work on early 
syntactic structures. By the age of four most children have acquired the 
basic rules of morphology, such as the formation of plurals, past tenses 
and so on. (See for example Berko, 1958; Fraser, Bellugi, and Brown 
1963.) Because of the surprising accuracy and rapidity with which chil- 
dren learn syntax, Chomsky (1959) has suggested that there must be some 
innate mechanism which is exclusively a human characteristic, enabling 
human beings to learn language. McNeill calls this a ‘language acqusition 


device’ (LAD). It enables us not only to learn the syntax of our own 


language quickly but also helps us to recognize sentences as grammati- 


cally correct independently of their meaning. Chomsky’s example of a- 
nonsense sentence ‘Colourless green ideas sleep furiously’ is nevertheless 
recognizable as an English sentence and illustrates this point. Such a 
LAD would explain why adults’ attempts to accelerate children’s learning 
of syntax by expanding their utterances from a telegraphic form to a 
grammatically complete one do not meet with success until the child is 
capable of using such structures spontaneously. Brown and Bellugi (1964) 
showed that a three-year-old will repeat the essential content of what an 
adult asks him to imitate but will contract it to his own type of reduced 
syntactic pattern, for example, ‘He’s going out’, is reduced to ‘He go out.” 
It seems that there is a strong development factor at work here, reminis- 
cent of some kind of readiness device. Students concerned with young 
children will find it rewarding to pursue some of the current experimental 
work in this area for themselves, but since all teachers, whatever the age of 
their pupils, should recognize the importance’ of the active use and genera- 
tion of language, the early stages should not be ignored. ua 

If there is in fact some kind of LAD guiding children’s ability to learn 
language (Cazden, 1968), we may well ask why such emphasis is laid on 
the nature of the home environment by those concerned about children 
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whose language learning seems to have been deficient. The explanation is 
partly a motivational one. Children will cease to talk unless someone not 
only talks to them but also listens to them. For a child to increase his use of 
language and to expand his vocabulary, he needs to have something to 
talk about’and somebody to talk to. In this way early experience is impor- 
tant, particularly sensory experience. Joan Tough (1973) gives lively con- 
trasting accounts of how children in different home and school environ- 
ments have a good or limited opportunity to learn to expand their use of 
language, depending on the skill and interest of the mother or teacher. 
Some of Tough’s classroom examples suggest the urgent need for teachers 
to learn to listen to what children have to say far more than many of them 
do at the moment. Children are frequently misunderstood, and valuable 
teaching opportunities are overlooked because teachers consider their 
pupils deficient in language learning, and as we have seen in our discus- 
sion of judgements of children, regard them as less able and possibly 
already doomed to failure at an early stage. Such teachers despair of 
children who cannot understand them, when clearly it would be more 
appropriate (and much easier) for teachers, with their far greater experi- 
ence, to learn to understand children even if they do speak some kind of 


nonstandard English, syntactically unique and lexically rich in a different 
way from that familiar to the teacher. 


Language and thought 
For most practical purposes we are concerned with thought as it is con- 
veyed to others rather than thought which is never communicated. 
Teachers can only know what and how children are thinking if they can 
express their thoughts and, although some thought may operate at a level 
of signs rather than symbols, intelligible thought must involve symbols of 
some kind, usually language. If teachers wish to know how to develop 
children’s understanding and thinking they must begin with what chil- 
dren offer them, with the words and speech structures that children use. 
This means that they must analyse what children do with words, that is, 
analyse ‘their function. It is only when they understand what kind of lan- 
guage games children are already playing that they can go on to initiate 
them into further language games appropriate to other forms of thought 
and understanding. More will be said on this issue later but first we shall 
consider some of the work on the origins of thought and language. 
Language is so obviously and inextricably linked with thought that in 
order to be able to appreciate their interdependence teachers should have 
some understanding of the theoretical background within which observa- 
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tions of their relationship have been made. To consider the origins of 
thought and language, we turn to the work of Vigotsky and Piaget to 
examine two different theoretical explanations of the interrelationship. In 
Vigotsky’s view ‘thought development is determined by language ... the 
child’s intellectual growth is contingent on his mastering the social means 
of thought, that is, language’. Drawing on comparative data (the sounds 
produced by animals and human infants, together with their attempts at 
problem solving), Vigotsky recognized that speech and thought initially 
develop along different lines, independently of each other. Speech at this 
stage is preintellectual and is largely emotional in nature, for example 
babbling, calling, or crying. Similarly there is a prelinguistic phase in the 
development of thought when the infant will perform simple actions, solve 
simple problems, and clearly has some simple concept based mainly on 
recognition of the familiar, but has to accomplish all this without any 
attempt at speech. 

In the human infant these two lines cross, according to Vigotsky, during 
the child’s second year when he begins to learn to speak and to use his 
rudimentary language to help his problem-solving activities. Speech is 
beginning to become rational rather than just emotional and ‘thought’ 
becomes verbal. This stage is marked by a sudden increase in the child’s 
vocabulary and attempts to use language and also a certain curiosity 
about words. The child’s activities are now almost invariably accom- 
panied by speech. His actions appear to be guided by his own autonomous 
speech which at first is overt but later on appears to die away. Everyone 
familiar with young children at play knows how they talk to themselves, ' 
giving a running commentary on what they are doing, regardless of 
whether there is anybody present. Vigotsky suggests that even when chil- 


dren cease to talk aloud when playing, this now inner or silent speech still 


plays an important function in regulating and directing activities. If the 
child’s activities are frustrated or he encounters problems he cannot sur- 
mount in play, speech reappears at a remarkable rate, apparen 
him solve the problem. 

The notion of language acting a 
port from Luria’s work. In his clini 


tly to help 


s a regulatory mechanism receives sup- 
cal study (1956) of five-year-old twins, 
retarded in all aspects of intellectual growth, he showed that when beiter 
opportunities were provided to promote language development, their 
behaviour generally showed signs of catching up with that of their age 
group. Play, which previously had been random, nonproductive, and 
nondirective became far more advanced with the use of language, in that 
the boys could now plan activities and follow them through without aban- 
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doning whatever they had been doing after only a few minutes. Further 
experimental work conducted by Luria (1959, 1961) supported the view 
that one important function of language is to guide and regulate behaviour 
which otherwise becomes random and inconsequential. On this view then 
language is seen to be a necessary condition of thought and of the 
development of intelligence. 

Piaget’s emphasis is rather different. Although ready to admit that 
language is necessary for thought to develop, he does not regard it as a 
sufficient condition (1959). Rational or intelligent activities he sees as 
rooted in action, which is considered important at three stages of 
development: the sensory-motor stage, the level of concrete operations, 
and that of formal operations. At the sensory motor stage, the infant learns 
about his world through direct sensory experience, mainly by touching, 
tasting, and smelling. At the early stage of concrete operations, he begins 
to be able to classify and to form categories, which he can best do man- 
ually before working out the problem symbolically, that is, in words. 
Finally, at the stage of formal operations, he begins to think logically and 
hypothetically. Action however, according to Piaget, is at the roots of even 
propositional logic. 

In these three areas Piaget suggests that language alone is not enough to 
explain thought because operations that characterize it nevertheless must 
be rooted in action. Without language, however, operations would neces- 
sarily remain at the stage of successive actions which could be performed 
only one after the other and not simultaneously. This in fact is what 
language allows us to do, namely to be released from the here and now 
world of action to a level where future, past, and present can be combined 
and where the purely hypothetical is possible. 

The views of Piaget and Vigotsky differ in emphasis rather than in 
nature. But for our practical purposes two conclusions are of utmost 
importance: that children’s intellectual development will be impeded 
without the use of language and that language development itself will be 
impeded without opportunities for activity. Although empirical evidence 
has cast doubt on the hypothesis that language development can be accel- 
erated by adult expansion (Bellugi and Brown, 1964), or that concept 
development can be accelerated by practice in using specific linguistic 
structures (Sinclair de Zwart, 1969 and Inhelder and Piaget, 1958) or by 
practice ‘at specific activities before the child has reached an appropriate 
stage in development, we are still fairly sure that once this stage has been 
oe ee oe in an active environment is a necessary 

evelopment. Children do not talk, as we 
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remarked earlier, unless they have something to talk about, hence the 
importance of a varied environment in the classroom, a rich programme of 
experiences outside it, and opportunities provided to talk about activities 
and experiences. A child’s environment may be rich in opportunities, but 
he has to learn to recognize them and to learn the interest of his surround- 
ings. Thus a vague idea of letting children loose to discover what is inter- 
esting for themselves usually makes nonsense. For most children, if not 
most adults, learning to find the interesting features of one’s surroundings 
or experiences is a social activity, which has to be shared by a teacher who 
knows how to further the interest and by peers who participate in it. 
Barnes (1976) illustrates how small groups of twelve- to thirteen-year-olds 
learn to clarify their concepts in exploratory dialogue. They often ask 
questions of one another to establish what they already know, by putting it 
into a different context. Language used for exploration allows what Barnes 
refers to as a rearticulation of thought, which is part of a child’s cognitive 


development. 


Language and concepts 
Having considered the origins and interrelationship of language and 


thought in a general way, we now turn to a consideration of the part 
played by language in concept learning. Basically, to learn a concept 
means to recognize an object or event as belonging to a category or to 
recognize something already familiar. Early concepts then clearly do not 
depend upon the use of language. A baby learns to recognize his mother as 
the one who feeds and protects him long before the concept ‘mother’ is 
learned. Animals too can be said to have acquired a concept when they 
distinguish between different objects. In food-secking experiments, for 
example, rats can learn to distinguish between different shapes; chicks 
have been shown to learn a relationship concept when they seek food from 
the brighter of two squares (black or grey; dark or light grey; grey or 
white). But clearly an adult human being develops far more sophisticated 
concepts than these and it is useful for us to examine what kinds of concept 
adults do use, in order to understand how they are developed in children. 
Dearden offers a useful but simple account of the main kinds of concept 
we use. He distinguishes three important categories, though, as noted, this 
is a simplified scheme and not all concepts fit neatly into one of the 
categories, while some categories can be further subdivided. Perceptual 
concepts include physical objects such as cat, flower, earth, blue, straight, 
that is, concepts which share certain manifest characteristics with other 
members of the same category. Young infants begin to acquire this kind of 
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concept before they have a grasp of language, during the normal course of 
their random exploration of the environment. Practical concepts in Dear- 
den’s classification are those which are best understood by reference to 
their function, such as chair, post office, book, door. Theoretical concepts 
include the far more abstract ones such as wisdom, truth, freedom, mass, 
weight. When we come to examine how these various types of concept are 
learned, we shall see the rather different function of language and the 
implications for the ways in which teachers might help children to learn 
concepts of different kinds. 

Children explore practical concepts by direct experience, by looking at 
objects, tasting them, touching and feeling them. There is no doubt that 
some sort of recognition goes on, but it is difficult to know whether the 
concept they ‘discover’ is the same as the one an adult has when he uses 
the publicly accepted symbol, its name, to denote it. If an adult points to 
an animal, telling the child it is a cat, how can the child know what is 
being pointed to unless he already has a concept of what a cat is and 
already understands the social convention of pointing? As far as he is 
concerned pointing could mean the finger used, the animal’s fur, its col- 
our, its tail, and so on. This explanation of how children learn the names 
of objects is clearly not very satisfactory any more than is the abstraction- 
ist model whereby a child is supposed to abstract the attributes common 
to the class of objects denoted by a specific label (attributes such as fur, 
four legs, tail) and to understand that the label denotes a cat. Simple 
though it may seem, the early stages of language which involve no more 
than learning the names of objects are highly complex to explain theoreti- 
cally. Wittgenstein (1953) suggests that children learn to use language by 
participating in ‘language games’ and that they learn these rules by play- 
ing games. And before a child starts using words himself, he has had 
plenty of language Preparation. He has handled objects, heard an adult 
refer to them by name, and can recognize them. It is only when a child 
uses language to denote objects in the same way as adults that we can even 
suspect that he shares the same concepts. Yet to use words correctly as 
labels does not necessarily mean that the child fully understands the 
underlying concepts. Jahoda (1963) shows how six-year-olds use geo- 


‘capital’ correctly in some contexts (for 
England’), but in other contexts reveal 
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which are of course not explicitly taught, there would be no common 
understanding and no language as we know it. This notion of public rules 
governing the use of language is clearly applicable to the learning of 
practical concepts. Children learn the uses and functions of concepts not 
only by observing adults using them, but by talking about them them- 
selves. Language has gone beyond the mere labelling stage. They might 
learn the use of a spoon by observation, but it would be difficult to learn 
the use of a post office or a bank merely by observing what people are 
doing in them. Without language none of the activities that go on in these 
places would make any sense at all, so that the concepts could never 
evolve. 

Theoretical concepts, those we aim to introduce children to in school in 
various forms of knowledge and understanding, would be quite impossible 
without using language in its widest sense. Labelling would be far too 
limited. How could the label ‘truth’ tell us anything about the concept 
behind it Even when specific theoretical concepts are labelled by the same 
word — fish, mammal, bird — (Natadze, 1963), real understanding develops 
only by reference to theoretical insight gained by symbolic means, that is, 
the use of publicly shared language. 

What has been said here about the learning of concepts through lan- 
guage should serve to cast doubt on the validity of pure discovery learning 
in school. Children cannot possibly discover for themselves what they 
have no inkling of. They would not even recognize what they had discov- 
ered without constant checking, discussion, and guidance from their 
teachers. This is absolutely essential as concepts are learned, differenti- 
ated, and extended. Continuous reference to examples and dialogue be- 
tween teacher and pupil are needed if pupils are to learn concepts pre- 
cisely enough to make real sense of them. Group work is helpful especially 
when children have grasped certain concepts, but unguided group discus- 
sion can be just as fruitless as the unguided discovery a child might pursue 
on his own. 

Since language is manifestly important in acquiring any but the 
lest of perceptual concepts, how do those children come to unde: 
their world who cannot use language? Work up to the early 1960: { 
Suggested that deaf children, because of poor linguistic powers, are likely 
to be retarded in concept information. Oléron (1953) reports a study of 
deaf five- to seven-year-olds showing that even though deaf children 
achieved increasing success with age on a transposition task, they are 
unlikely to reach the standard of hearing children. Chulliat and Oléron 
(1955) had similarly found that the deaf were impeded in their ability to 
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transpose experience to new tasks by the paucity of their language which 
prevented them from organizing schemes of past experience satisfactorily. 
Vincent (1957) found that deaf children, when required to classify things 
by more than one criterion, were unable to do so because of the rigidity of 
their mental structure. Ewing (1957), summarizing the literature to date 
-on concept learning in deaf children, comments that ‘there are indications 
that subnormal linguistic experience causes a lack of intellectual flexibil- 
ity’ and hence an inability to form concepts at the level reached by normal 
children. 

This in fact seems a very plausible explanation of the retardation of the 
deaf, in view of the important function of language that we have been 
discussing. But Furth more recently (1966) has questioned this long-held 
assumption. Observing that mature deaf adults seem to differ only mini- 
mally from similar hearing adults, although they do show certain differ- 
ences in thinking, he posed certain questions. Are these differences in 
thinking to be attributed to deafness itself and thus to reduced linguistic 
competence or might they be due to the fact that deaf people are ill- 
informed on many things that a hearing person picks up casually in the 
course of ordinary social intercourse? Are deaf people socially restricted 
because of their handicap? To what extent are their personality and think- 
ing shaped by the emotional effects of their handicap and the years spent 
in the restricted environment of a boarding school for the deaf? 

Such considerations prompted Furth to launch a highly ambitious pro- 
gramme of experiments to attempt to discover the precise nature of deaf 
children’s thinking in order to establish whether they need necessarily 
remain retarded throughout life. His finding led him to the tentative 
conclusion that although the deaf are retarded in certain areas of concept 
learning (for example, in the discovery of a concept but not in its use and 
in shifting from one principle to another in categorization, because of 
rigidity of thought) this is a result of their limited social experience rather 
than a direct or necessary consequence of linguistic deficiency. He sug- 
gests that we should look for a relationship between social environment 
and intellectual development rather than between linguistic deficiency 
and intellectual deficiency. The restricted nature of a deaf child’s early 
environment does not motivate him to ask questions, to pick up informa- 
tion casually, or to be offered random information in a variety of situations 
in the same way as a normal child does. The fact that deaf people seem 
unable to look for reasons or principles but are not unable to reason is to 
be attributed to the nature of their early training and education, Furth 
suggests. Parents of deaf children are not encouraged to convey informa- 
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tion to them by pointing, gesture, or pictures. Their children therefore not 
only grow up ill-informed, but are not encouraged to examine facts or 
display any intellectual curiosity. Once they have grasped a principle it 
seems that they are taught to use it repetitively and therefore rigidly. The 
kind of thinking considered retarded, then, seems to be actively encour- 
aged by their early upbringing, possibly because those caring for them are 
relieved to find some kind of thinking going on, but certainly because they 
lack the skills and techniques to use nonlinguistic means of stimulating 
curiosity. Furth makes suggestions for some kind of enrichment pro- 
gramme employing nonverbal techniques. 

An interesting suggestion for experimentation, but one fraught with 
difficulties, as we shall see later, is to compare normal deaf subjects with 
hearing people whose experience has been restricted. Furth says ‘It would 
simply consist of obtaining a sample of persons who could be assumed to 
be culturally deprived and comparing the performance of these persons 
with that of the deaf on some critical tasks.’ It is certainly of interest and 
value to question the assumption that the thinking difficulties of the deaf 
c incompetence but to regard it as a simple 


are always due to linguisti 
d is dangerous and 


matter to assume that others are culturally deprive 
bound to create more problems than it would hope to solve. 


The social context of language 
Language, by its very nature, 
plausible that humans have an in 
Chomsky and others suggest, nothin; 
developed if children were not broug 
communicate with others by linguistic means. 
social context of language gives rise to two interesting aspects that warrant 
exploration. We shall examine first of all how language may be affected by 
the context or culture in which it develops, in order to discover ways in 
which children’s experience of the world is shap 
they learn. We shall then go on to consider how 
to the social situation in which it is used. 

An interesting theoretical viewpoint to consider is that of the cultural 
anthropologists, Whorf and Sapir, who, unlike Chomsky and McNeill, 
deny that man possesses a biological predisposition for language acquisi- 
tion. Sapir believed that our perception of the world is largely shaped by 
language and that therefore ‘the worlds in which different societies live are 
distinct worlds’ (1949). Similarly, Whorf, who formulated the hypothesis 
of linguistic relativity (1956), believed that our world, initially nothing 


is a social process. Although it seems highly 
built ability to learn language rapidly, as 
g resembling human speech would be 
ht up in a social world where people 
A consideration of the 
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more than a flux of impressions, has to be organized largely by the linguis- 
tic system of the culture in which we happen to be born. He comments 
that ‘no individual is free to describe nature with absolute impartiality but 
is constrained to certain modes of communication even while he thinks 
himself free’. 

Whorf was particularly interested in vocabulary constraints and sug- 
gested that the words available in our native language determine the 
concepts we can acquire. One of the most frequently quoted instances of 
this is the vast range of specific words in the Eskimo language to denote 
various kinds of snow and ice. Similarly the language spoken in the 
Brazilian jungle is abundantly rich in words for palm trees and parrots, all 
instances where English, by comparison, has only one or two specific 
words, and where differences, where required, have to be expressed in 
phrases, for example, ‘tightly packed snow’. Whorf s hypothesis was that 
we perceive what we have words for, implying that the language available 
to us serves to shape our world. Similar claims were made for the influence 
of structural differences in language upon human experience. A Hopi 
(Red Indian) language has no verb system as we know it, but expresses 
duration of time by a complex series of nouns. 

It would appear from these hypotheses that language is causally related 
to cognitive structure and, of course, if this were so it would have impor- 
tant implications for subcultural differences in relation to language and 
learning in school. But the direction of causality cannot be determined. It 
is not possible to be sure whether we form only those concepts for which 
there is appropriate language already available or whether we develop 
language because we need to express those concepts we have. Probably 
the availability or frequency of usage of concepts is in question. In Eng- 
lish, for example, we have no specific words for certain kinship relation- 
ships, probably because we do not single them out for separate considera- 
tions. We have to talk of a paternal or maternal grandfather rather than 
having separate terms. Similarly, aunts and uncles are so labelled regard- 
less of whether they stem from our mother’s or father’s side of the family or 
whether they belong by marriage or by blood. These differences are not 
important to our kinship structure, whereas certain cultures where such 
differences are important have an abundance of terms to make the necess- 
ary distinctions. 

Apart from the interest of such speculations, the cultural relativist posi- 
tion has been briefly introduced here because it was on this view that 
Bernstein based his early work on language codes which he considered to 
vary according to subculture or class. The implications of this view will be 
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Language and social convention 
a ri ea a rather different effect of context upon language. 
tural relativity hypothesis suggests that the language an individual 
has at his disposal is one shaped by a broad context, the culture into which 
he is born, and that he therefore contributes little to his own linguistic and 
perceptual development. Even if this view has been disputed, it does 
highlight the importance of context for language and here we shall con- 
sider context in a narrower sense and ask how the situation an individual 
finds himself in helps to influence the language he chooses to use. The 
speaker is by no means completely constrained but it will become clear 
that a child learns to distinguish between language deemed appropriate or 
inappropriate by adults according to the nature of the child’s relationship 
towards those with whom he is speaking. 

Like other areas of human action discussed in this book, language is not 
something static but is a dynamic process. Language can control an indi- 
vidual by helping to share his perception, concept learning, and thought 
processes, yet in the social sphere it can also be used by him to control 
others. The study of language can in fact reveal much about the nature 
and network of social relationships in any community. Language can 
serve as an index of social interaction, since it both unifies and divides in 
the sense that people sharing a common language or dialect regard them- 
selves as belonging together. Newcomers to a group have to learn to use 
the appropriate language before they are fully accepted, yet if they venture 
to use it before members are prepared to accept them, their behaviour 
may be regarded as offensive. For example, for an outsider to use familiar 
or pet names for members of a group is usually unacceptable. It follows 
then that to use a different language from the majority marks one out as 
being different. Language can be said to be a symbol of group and indi- 
vidual identity. An individual’s right to use language in certain ways and 
in particular contexts is usually controlled by what is socially acceptable, 
permitted, or prohibited. Just as dress, eating habits, and other social 
conventions are regulated by the rules established in a given community, 
so language and speech are to some extent governed by similar rules. For 
example, children in most schools are not permitted to address their 
teachers by their first names, though this is a rule which may be relaxed in 
institutions which regard themselves as particularly progressive. It is still 
considered inappropriate for teachers to use anything but surnames in 
addressing boys in some grammar and public schools and a teacher who 
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flaunts this rule is regarded as somewhat odd. In fact a deliberate breach 
of such speech rules and conventions often represents a rejection of the 
role others expect him to play, thus disrupting the social order in his 
immediate community and causing a way of life hitherto taken for granted 
to be questioned. An unintentional breach of such rules on the other hand 
is regarded as social ineptitude. 

Values are attached to different kinds of language whereby some kinds 
are regarded as of higher status than others. Standard or BBC English 
tends in this country to have a higher status than a Liverpool or Glasgow 
dialect. High-status language is deliberately chosen by those who have the 
choice to give some indication of their own status. Certain groups of 
individuals can exercise power over others socially by means of the lan- 
guage they use. It is fairly common, for example, for members of the 
medical or legal profession to be seen by their patients or clients as more 
powerful than themselves, partly because of the specialist, manifestly 
learned terminology they employ. Furthermore, accent too can be 
regarded as an indication of social power or high status. Giles (1971) 
showed that speakers of received pronunciation (RP), that is, BBC En- 
glish, were rated as more prestigious, competent, intelligent than speakers 
with South Welsh or Somerset accents, but less favourably on social traits. 
Regional speakers, in this survey, were considered to have greater per- 
sonal integrity, social attractiveness, and sense of humour. We saw in our 
discussion of making judgements of children how easily first impressions 
can be formed on the basis of appearance, dress, and so on. The language 
a child uses or the accent he has acquired may equally serve as a cue for 
forming a judgement. If Giles’ finding is general then the ‘well-spoken’ 
child with a standard southern English accent is going to be at an unfair 
advantage when judgements are made. 

; The school is clearly one of the contexts where such rules and conven- 
tions about the use of speech and language operate. When children come 
to school they have to learn rules governing forms of address to the 
teacher, appropriate vocabulary, grammatical structure, and pronuncia- 
tion that are acceptable. By subtle means they learn the role expected of 
them as pupils, one of its important characteristics being a greater social 
distance between pupil and teacher than the young child has previously 
a in pe relationships with adults. He frequently has to learn to 

P o ver al cues he has never yet encountered, but which his 
teacher expects him to act upon. Joan Tough (1973) shows how a four- 
year-old boy fails to respond to an indirect request such as ‘Would you 
pick the towel up for me before someone treads on it? ‘What do we do 
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with a towel Jimmy?’, ‘Would you like to hang it up?’ and only does as 
requested when a direct instruction is given. Such phrases as ‘would you 
like to ... ’. ‘would you mind ... ’ are indirect ways used by adults to 
make a request or command seem more polite, but their implication is lost 
with young children who have always been ordered to do things in direct 
command form at home. A child used to a different set of verbal cues may 
easily assume that if he is not being told directly what to do, he need pay 
no attention to what his teacher says. He therefore appears to be deliber- 
ately disobedient, but in fact has failed to understand what is required of 
him. 

Adolescents are more likely deliberately to flaunt rules of linguistic 
convention in an attempt to reject the pupil role imposed upon them. 
Countless examples come to mind of fourteen- and fifteen-year-olds failing 
to use what the teacher considers an appropriate mode of address, suitable 
choice of vocabulary, and so on. Social differentiation in school is recog- 
nized by pupils using nonstandard English who receive their teachers’ 
disapproval. As we saw earlier, children’s everyday language is frequently 
rejected by teachers who want to force pupils to use standard English. 
However, this can become colourless and lose vitality if the pupils regard 
it as something not their own. Barnes’ observations (1971) show how 
teachers exert subtle control in the classroom by the use of an arid lan- 
guage of secondary education, to use his term. . 

We have already seen in our discussion of classroom interaction how 
control is exerted over children by a particular kind of discourse structure 
(Stubbs, 1975). This three-part sequence, consisting of the teacher’s ques- 
tion, the pupil’s reply, then the teacher’s evaluation of the reply, is typical 
of many classrooms and enables the teacher to keep pupils in their place, 
as well as to control what they learn. A change in this speech structure 
would force the teacher to relinquish the kind of control which it supports. 


Social class variations in the use of language 
Poor linguistic competence, including the use of nonstandard English, 
has, at least since the 1950s when differences in educability caught every- 
body’s attention, been put forward to explain the apparent disadvantage 
of lower working-class children over their middle-class peers. After the 
1944 Education Act when equality of opportunity was interpreted as the 
right of all children, regardless of family circumstances, to have the chance 
to obtain a place in a selective school, it was found that still a far greater 
Proportion of middle-class children succeeded in gaining grammar school 
Places, mainly on the basis of intelligence tests used for selection purposes. 
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Subsequent research revealed that lower working-class children were less 
successful than middle-class ones not only at the stage of the 11+ transfer, 
but right from the time they entered school up to the sixth-form level. 
Fewer working-class children were placed in higher streams within the 
school or higher groups within the class. More were labelled as incipient 
failures by their teachers at the infant stage (Fuchs, 1968; Goodacre, 
1968). Once at secondary school more were placed in lower streams and 
left early, and subsequently failed to take advantage of further education 
(Little and Westergaard, 1964). We have already seen how teachers help 
to shape these disadvantages, but little has been said so far about basic 
differences in learning which might depend on the ability to understand 
and use language. Joan Tough (1973) showed how nursery school chil- 
dren may fail to understand a teacher’s linguistic cues if her style of 
speaking differs from that which a child has learned to interpret at home. 
Even at this very early stage, then, differences in language ability or 
competence lead to differences in understanding, in responding to the 
teacher, and in social learning. 

Clearly children do come to school with different degrees of linguistic 
competence and it would be interesting first of all to consider various 
kinds of learning to see how far they depend on language and thus where 
the children at a linguistic disadvantage are inevitably going to be ham- 
pered in their learning. Are some of the most important types of school 
learning such as the acquisition of skills, the learning of concepts, the 
development of logical reasoning, the growth of moral understanding 
impeded because of a poor grasp of language? Simple skills, such as walk- 
ing, climbing, running are acquired by autogenous practice before chil- 
dren can use or understand language, but as Luria (1956) has shown, 
language serves to regulate even behaviour of this kind so that it becomes 
better planned and more coordinated. However, more complex skills such 
as athletic skills, the use of tools and machinery, the use of instruments 
and apparatus could not simply be picked up (or if they were, would be 
learned clumsily and with errors) but require instruction and explanation, 
as well as demonstration, if they are to be fully understood. The learning 
of concepts has already been discussed at some length, so a reminder here 
will suffice. Perceptual concepts and some practical ones can be learned 
without language, but abstract, logical, relational concepts inevitably rely 
on the use of language. How for instance could a child learn the 
significance of ‘either/or’, ‘neither/nor’, ‘although’, and so on without 
participating in language games with others more experienced than he? 
Logical reasoning, although it has its roots in action, as Piaget shows, 
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cannot develop adequately without the use of language which frees the 
thinker from the here and now, enabling him to deal with simultaneous 
mental operations and not to be confined to consecutive ones. Hypotheti- 
cal thinking, which is the basis of scientific and mathematical reasoning, 
involving conditional propositions, would clearly suffer. Furthermore, the 
kind of social and moral learning that would be possible without language 
would be akin to training. A child, or even an animal, can be trained by 
conditioning techniques to adhere to certain social conventions and even 
to appear to behave morally. He learns to do what he knows adults want 
for fear of punishment and disapproval or to obtain reward qr favour. But 
moral understanding to a point where one is able to work out one’s own 
values must, as we shall see, develop as a result of understanding reasons 
for actions and being able to justify one’s moral stance. Such understand- 
ing relies heavily on linguistic means. If all these basic kinds of learning, let 
alone the learning of different forms of understanding embodied in differ- 
ent areas of the curriculum, rely on language, then it is of major concern to 
teachers if some children begin with an initial linguistic disadvantage. 
Since so much formal school learning depends on the use of language, the 
problem for teachers is to identify the source of linguistic disadvantage. 
Bernstein (1958) was one of the first to tackle the problem of differences 
in spoken language. Set within a sociological framework, his theory 
attempted to explain speech differences in terms of early social relation- 
ships the young child forms within the family. In his early papers he tried 
to trace the relationship between social class, language, and learning. 
Social class, always a problematic term, was seen for his purposes as 
two broad subgroups; the working class, where neither parent has had a 
selective secondary education or any skilled training, and the middle class 
where both parents have had a selective secondary education and hold 
nonmanual jobs. There is too a transitional or upwardly mobile working- 
class group, some of whom have had some experience of selective secon- 
dary education or have been trained in a specific skill. The marked differ- 
ences in language, social relationships, and control that Bernstein discus- 
ses refer mainly to the two extremes of these subgroups — lower working 
class and middle class. Scant justice can be done here to the evolution of 
Bernstein’s theory. It is essential that those concerned with such linguistic 
differences should certainly pursue some of the summaries of his theory to 
help them to tackle his original papers, if his ideas are not to be misinter- 
preted, as sadly they have been, by those who are only superficially fam- 
iliar with them. Working on the hypothesis that lower working-class chil- 
dren will be less linguistically competent than their middle-class peers 
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because of the greater stress laid by the middle-class parents on language, 
he established that on a verbal test of intelligence (Mill Hill Vocabulary 
Test), working-class adolescent boys scored significantly lower than a 
comparable middle-class sample. On a nonverbal test (Raven’s Progress- 
ive Matrices) the discrepancy in performance was not significant. He went 
on to argue from these findings, albeit from a very small sample of sub- 
jects, that a great deal of potential ability is being lost in that working- 
class pupils may have failed to reach grammar school because of their 
poor performance on the selection tests which are mainly verbal. 
Differences in the kind of speech system or language code that children 
develop are part of the process of socialization. Bernstein suggests families 
from different social backgrounds have different attitudes towards child 
rearing and thus different kinds of relationship are formed between par- 
ents and children; these relationships in turn affect the use of language. 
Several general conclusions emerge from empirical studies carried out by 
Bernstein and his coworkers, indicating where these early differences 
originate. From an analysis of replies given by 50 working-class and 50 
middle-class mothers, all randomly selected, Bernstein and Henderson 
(1969) drew conclusions about the ways in which the different types of 
social interaction that develop duly affect the child’s dependence on and 
use of language to express his needs. Clearly there will be exceptions. Not 
all apparently working-class or middle-class mothers will conform to a 
general stereotype, so it is important to remember that what follows indi- 
cates only a general tendency. Middle-class mothers are less likely to use 
coercive means of controlling their children (including smacking or 
unelaborated commands) but will tend to explain to their children why 
they regard their behaviour as undesirable. They are more likely to enter 
into and encourage conversation with their children and will attempt to 
answer difficult questions rather than evade them as many working-class 
mothers do. Jean Jones (1966), again using a yuestionnaire technique and 
drawing from a sample of 360 mothers, found that middle-class mothers 
tend to prepare their five-year-olds for a more active role in school than do 
working-class mothers. They read to them, encouraging them to join a 
library, talk to them about school and show their children similarities 
between home and school, recognizing the educational significance of toys 
and play. In terms of language development, this active role adopted early 
by middle-class infants will make them more ready to talk to their teacher. 
Bernstein and Henderson’s evidence supports this view. They suggest that 
middle-class children are encouraged to learn the principles of skills, 
whereas working-class children assume a passive learning role in that they 
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are told by their mothers how things work and not expected to work it out 
for themselves, thus failing to gain autonomy or to engage actively in their 
own learning. Robinson and Rackstraw (1967), dealing with the way 
mothers cope with children’s questions, found that working-class mothers 
are less likely to reply accurately to children’s questions or even to answer 
them at all. They are less likely to explain or give elaborate answers and 
more likely to appeal to tradition in getting children to conform or obey. 
What emerges then from these various studies is that children are social- 
ized differently according to the family subculture and that the emphasis 
put upon speech and language during the socialization process differs 
according to social class. 

What then are the educational implications of such differences in early 
socialization and its effect on the use of language? Bernstein suggests the 
possibility of two different language codes. The restricted code is charac- 
terized by short sentences, frequently unfinished and with poor syntactical 
structure; by frequent use of short commands and questions; by limited 
use of adjectives and adverbs; by avoidance of impersonal and passive 
forms; and by use of clichés and idiomatic phrases without variation 
according to context. The restricted code speaker does not make himself 
explicit through language but relies heavily on gesture and intonation, 
and appeals to the listener in terms of ‘You know what I mean?’, ‘See?’ 
and so on. The elaborated code, because of its greater structural complex- 
ity, is one in which the speaker does make himself explicit, without having 
to rely on nonverbal cues or the shared sympathy of the listener. Because 
of fewer clichés and well-worn phrases, the speech used by elaborated 
code speakers is at once more personal and less predictable. From this 
brief description of the codes it can be seen that a restricted code is more 
likely to be used when people share common experiences and are well 
enough acquainted with one another for meanings and intentions not to 
have to be made explicit. It would normally be used by any speaker within 
his own family or with close friends for example. 

Bernstein suggested in his early work that most working-class speakers, 
as a result of the way in which they have experienced socialization in the 
early years, are confined to a restricted code, while middle-class speakers 
have access to both. Since formal school learning requires children to 
make themselves explicit through language, those who can do so are at an 
educational advantage. One way in which working-class children fail to 
make themselves explicit in words is that meaning for them tends to be 
implicit, context bound, or particularistic, whereas the middle-class child 
can operate in a context independent situation. 
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The work of Hawkins (1969) with five-year-olds who were asked to tell 
the story depicted in a series of pictures shows these differences. 
Working-class children in this study tend to use pronouns instead of nouns 
so-that unless the listener knows the context in which they are operating 
(in this case, unless he himself is looking at the pictures) he will not be at 
all clear about what the children are describing. The middle-class five- 
year-olds are able to make clear to a listener what the pictures contain. 
Their speech is universalistic or context independent. If such linguistic 
differences are apparent so early and in the case of working-class children 
do limit their opportunity to benefit from school experiences, then it is 
quite possible that by the time they reach secondary school the gulf be- 
tween middle- and working-class children is considerable. We shall see in 
another context that there are gross social class differences in educational 
performance. Differences in the use of language may well be one impor- 
tant contributory factor. 

Bernstein’s work has been stringently criticized on methodological 
grounds (see especially Coulthard, 1969). No doubt much of this criticism 
is justified, but anybody who pursues the development of such a theory as 
Bernstein’s (amply documented over the past two decades) must acknow- 
ledge that the investigator is bound to stumble and make modifications in 
groping his way towards further understanding. Research methods indeed 
would not develop at all if errors did not give rise to modification and 
eventually to improvement. But of greater concern here in the context of 
language in education are the implications Bernstein’s work has had for 
educational practice, many of them unfortunately based on a misunder- 
standing of his basic tenets. His early papers, published towards the end of 
the 1950s, came at a time when teachers had been made aware of gross 
inequalities in educational opportunity in this country. The idea that 
working-class children were failing because of their linguistic disadvan- 
tage was seized upon eagerly by teachers, to explain why such children, in 
spite of the teachers’ efforts, were not succeeding in school. 


Linguistic deprivation 

However, it was unfortunate that Bernstein’s notion of a restricted code 
gradually came to be regarded as an inferior kind of speech, as some sort 
of nonstandard, second-rate language which made school learning 
difficult.and impeded logical thinking. In spite of Bernstein’s comments 
(though perhaps not pointed or forceful enough in the early papers) that a 
restricted code was not to be regarded as second-rate, and that one code is 
not better than another, since ‘each possesses its own aesthetic, its own 
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possibilities’ (Bernstein, 1964), the implication seen by his critics, and by 
teachers, many of whom became half-familiar with his theories, was one of 
linguistic disadvantage or even deprivation. And the idea of linguistic 
deprivation as one aspect of cultural deprivation was not without support 
in educational circles, particularly in the USA where compensatory edu- 
cational programmes have been in operation from 1960 onwards. One of 
the assumptions upon which compensatory programmes were based was 
that certain disadvantaged children have difficulty in school because of 
poor language development and that remedial methods can help over- 
come these difficulties. The hampering effects of children’s early 
impoverished home environment were thought to be reversible by the use 
of certain training or enrichment techniques. 

The emphasis placed on language in American compensatory pro- 
grammes must be attributed partly to the assumed interdependence be- 
tween thought and language though, as we saw earlier, the nature of this 
relationship is by no means clear. Nevertheless, great emphasis was placed 
upon language in the American preschool intervention programmes, 
such as the Bereiter and Engelmann language development pro- 
gramme. The basic aims of this programme are to develop in preschool 
children sufficient understanding of language for them to grasp ‘identity 
statements’ and their negative counterparts (‘this is a cat’; ‘this is not a 
dog’), to accelerate their concept learning and to enable them to under- 
stand from their teacher when they are right or wrong. Four-year-old 
children work with one teacher in groups of five for twenty-minute periods 
a day. Effort is concentrated on helping them to classify objects by show- 
ing them pictures and bombarding them with questions, to which they are 
taught to respond in chorus. It is thus a programme based on drill in 
sentence structure and use of words and as such has been used to teach 
Standard English to Negro children and other nonstandard English speak- 
ers, Other programmes, such as that of Blank and Solomon (1968), giving 
individual language tuition to children, where the teacher works upon the 
child’s responses and draws him into conversation about his activities 
while he is playing are in some ways reminiscent of the methods used by 
Joan Tough (1973) in the ordinary classroom. These programmes have 
had varying degrees of success but naturally enough have not escaped 
'riticism, particularly because of the teaching methods employed. 

Parry and Archer (1975) in this country express concern about the 
U.S.A. language programmes because of the heavy emphasis on language 
tests and of repetition and drill of linguistic patterns. The ‘Talk Reform’ 
Programme (Gahagan and Gahagan, 1972) was begun in 1964 in infant 
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classrooms in East London and was carried out under normal classroom 
conditions. The schools selected had large numbers of immigrant children 
in need of help in language development. This programme was based on 
peer interaction and aimed to extend children’s vocabulary, encourage a 
variety of speech structures, and improve auditory discrimination. 

The first Schools’ Council Pre-School Education Project (Parry and 
Archer, 1975; Parry, 1975) was set up to identify the needs of preschool 
children who were likely to suffer from language difficulties. This was 
followed by a second project, directed by Joan Tough (1976), to help 
teachers cope with the needs identified in the earlier study. The main 
purpose of this programme was to help teachers make an appraisal of 
young children’s skill in using language, as they listened to them talking, 
talked with them, and helped them to explore their ideas and experiences. 
The programme includes teachers’ guides designed to help them in the 
classroom and for use as a basis for group discussion and workshop ses- 
sions. The next stage, namely to help teachers develop the skills involved 
in fostering language development, was followed up in a third project 
(Tough, 1977). 

There are many children who come to school less linguistically compe- 
tent than others and who therefore need help in this area. Joan Tough’s 
study (1977) shows that even at the age of three there are noticeable 
differences between the ways in which children use language. Her com- 
parative study indicated that, although children from disadvantaged 
backgrounds used language as much as others, they used it in a different 
way. In comparison with the advantaged group, they used words less 
frequently for reasoning about present experiences, for recalling the past, 
or for projecting into the future. Similar differences were observed with 
groups of children at the age of 5⁄2 and 742. The crucial question raised is 
not whether the language of one group is superior to that of the other, but 
whether the observed differences are likely to affect the ways in which 
children benefit from school experiences. The evidence showed that the 
disadvantaged group had greater linguistic resources than their typical 
performance revealed, suggesting that, if these resources could be stimu- 
lated and promoted, the children would be able to develop a similar 
degree of linguistic flexibility to that displayed by the advantaged group in 
Tough’s study. - 

i Of interest at this point is the distinction made by Chomsky between 
linguistic competence and performance. Competence refers to our under- 
standing of language, while performance is reflected in the way in which 
we use it. As everyone who has tried to converse with a foreigner in his 
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own language knows, we understand far more than we actually put into 
words ourselves. The same holds good for the learning of the mother 
tongue, in Chomsky’s view. To infer that children’s understanding of 
language is necessarily impeded because their performance js limited is 
probably misguided. This distinction is a useful one for teachers to 
remember when they express concern about the way in which their pupils 
use language. Perhaps the distinction might help to demolish the notion 
that some children whose performance is limited are necessarily linguisti- 
cally deprived or even nonverbal. 

One of the most virulent critics of the notion of linguistic deprivation 
was Labov who, working within a linguistic rather than a sociological or 
psychological framework, wrote an impassioned argument declaiming 
verbal deprivation as a myth (1970). He defends the nonstandard English 
spoken by Negro ghetto children, but some of his comments might well be 
applied to other nonstandard English speakers. The myth in Labov’s view 
has arisen partly because speech data gathered from different social 
groups have been collected in very artificial situations. It is not surprising 
if a child, sitting in a strange room with an unfamiliar adult at the other 
side of a desk, fails to reply to his questions, thus appearing to be nonver- 
bal. Labov’s methods instead were to use Negro investigators who entered 
into conversation with Negro children in a relaxed situation. He describes 
the interviewer sitting on the floor, sharing a packet of crisps with an 
eight-year-old boy who has brought a friend along with him. This more 
natural context is conducive to conversation in a way that a more conven- 
tional interview technique fails to be. Labov’s article is based on studies 
carried out with Negro boys of ten to seventeen during the period 1965- 
1967. Apart from suggested improvements in methodology, he examines 
the grammatical structure of Negro nonstandard English to see whether it 
does in fact have rules of its own or is merely randomly inaccurate as is 
frequently claimed, and to consider whether it does impede logical think- 
ing. His findings were that Negro nonstandard English does not differ 
basically in syntax from standard English, having its own consistent rules, 
and that it does not prevent logical thinking. Samples of speech such as 
that of Larry, a fifteen-year-old school failure, talking about the nature of 
God, do show logical clarity but are clothed in a speech form which many 
teachers would reject and which most would have difficulty in understand- 
ing. In Labov’s view then, no child is nonverbal or verbally deprived. His 
vernacular may be different from standard English but this in itself would 
not impede logical thinking or retard him in school learning. It is rather 
teachers’ refusal to accept this vernacular and reluctance to learn to 
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understand it that does make school learning problematic and unpalat- 
able and eventually leads to school rejection. 

Although the concept of linguistic deprivation has not met such string- 
ent criticism in this country, probably because the term itself never 
became so powerful as in the USA, Rosen (1972) writes strongly against 
the idea of working-class speech being second-rate and inappropriate for 
school learning. He too questions the methods used in attempts to elicit 
speech from children in artificial situations, and hotly criticizes Bern- 
stein’s attempts to defend the value of working-class speech. Such remarks 
as ‘A restricted code gives access to a vast potential of meanings of deli- 
cacy, subtlety, and diversity of cultural forms, to a unique aesthetic’, are 
considered purely parenthetic and therefore of limited conviction, since 
Bernstein never goes on to examine working-class speech in detail or to 
investigate what a restricted code cannot do. This in Rosen’s view is one of 
the large gaps in our knowledge of language. No one has hitherto 
examined in detail the strengths, richness, and potential of working-class 
language. Indeed only recently have attempts been made to investigate 
how language is actually used in school. 


The classroom as a context for language learning 

The importance of language learning at all levels of development is being 
recognized more today than.ever before, especially since the publication of 
the Bullock Report in 1975. Language, quite rightly, is now being seen no 
longer merely as a means of passing on information to pupils, but is being 
recognized as of crucial significance in its own right. The assumption, held 
by many teachers earlier on, that children should already have mastered 
language before they come to school, or that language learning is the 
concern mainly of teachers of young children, is fast dying. This change of 
attitude is embodied in the emphasis placed on the classroom as a context 
for language learning by some of the major studies of language in school 
published during the past decade (Bullock, 1975; Barnes, 1969, 1976; 
Tough, 1973, 1976, 1977; Marland, 1977). 

Any context for language learning must provide children with an 
interested and sympathetic audience, with something to talk about and 
with a permissive, accepting atmosphere, where children can explore and 
experiment with language without fear of censure. Children need oppor- 
tunities for discussion with room for genuine conversation and dialogue, 
rather than a closed question-and-answer situation. They do not learn 
language by listening to the teacher, but rather by practising it them- 
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selves. As Rosen (1967) and Barnes (1969) both point out, in a teacher- 
dominated classroom it is mainly the teacher who has the chance of prac- 
using language and, as we saw earlier, he has on average a two-thirds 
share of the talking time (Flanders, 1971). 

Children come to school using an everyday language of their own and 
much of their spontaneous talk at the early stages is devoted to telling the 
teacher about their families, their possessions, and their activities. A skil- 
ful teacher is one who is a good listener and who has developed the 
technique of knowing when to intervene in children’s conversation to 
Promote further use of language. As Joan Tough showed (1973, 1977), the 
teacher must become sensitive to a child’s readiness to be drawn into 
further conversation. If he is not secure enough to be drawn further, 
questioning will merely deter him from spontaneous speech. Barnes too 
(1976) shows how teachers working with older children can inhibit their 
exploratory talk by intervening in group discussion. He cites an example 
of twelve- to thirteen-year-olds discussing in small groups some of the 
Problems that the Saxon settlers must have had to face. One group of girls, 
who were beginning to use language in an exploratory way, changed 
abruptly to what Barnes calls a performance style when the teacher came 
along, because they expected the teacher to ask questions to which he 
already knew the answers. In other words, because they were used to 
having their replies evaluated and assessed, they spoke as if they were 
anticipating cross-questioning from the teacher. 

It is easy for a teacher, perhaps inadvertently, to inhibit children’s 
Speech by insisting either on correct syntax or pronunciation, or on the 
Precise use of specialist terms. To correct a child’s syntax when he is eager 
to say Something of importance to him is often interpreted by him as a 
rebuff, with the result that he does not take the risk again. Barnes (1969), 
drawing on observations of specialist teachers working with eleven-year- 
Olds, shows how it is possible to overlook or devalue what a child has to 
Say by insisting on the kind of language deemed appropriate to a specific 
Subject. His extract from a chemistry lesson illustrates this well, showing 

Ow a teacher abruptly terminates the discussion about the suspension of 
Solids in a liquid when pupils’ contributions become anecdotal and they 
sare talking in everyday terms of milk turning to cheese. This argument 
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important means of promoting language development (Tough, 1977; Bul- 
lock, 1975; Barnes, 1976; Stubbs, 1976). By conversing with others, a 
young child learns to be a listener, to see a situation from other people’s 
points of view, and to reflect on how best to communicate what he wants 
to say. Through exploratory dialogue children can put what they already 
know into a new context, thus learning to frame ideas clearly so that 
others can understand them. Exchange of ideas in discussion has also been 
recognized as an important medium for developing and debating moral 
concepts. Discussion plays a significant part in moral education projects 
such as those of Wilson and McPhail and also in the Humanities Cur- 
riculum Project (Downey and Kelly, 1978). 

Barnes (1976) makes an interesting distinction between exploratory talk 
and final draft language. Pupils using the former are using language crea- 
tively and experimentally to explore new concepts and clarify familiar 
ones. They do not expect to be criticized, corrected, or censured for what 
they say or the way the express themselves. Final draft language, on the 
other hand, does not reveal detours or processes of thought, but presents 
only a finished product for assessment. The kind of style used will depend 
on the audience. If children know that the teacher is asking questions to 
which he clearly knows the answers and is interrogating or cross- 
questioning them, they will use a final draft or performance style. 
Exploratory talk is used in a collaborative relationship, whether it is with 
peers or adults. This distinction is paralleled by the one Bruner (1961) 
makes between expository and hypothetical modes of teaching. A move 
away from the expository mode, to meet the needs of some recent cur- 
riculum projects relying largely on discussion techniques, requires a 
change in relationship between teacher and taught, accompanied by a 
change in the style of language used by both. 


Language across the curriculum 

It is now accepted by many, whatever their specialism and whatever age 
range of children they teach, that language, like moral education, is 
everybody’s responsibility. The main sentiment behind the recommenda- 
tions of the Bullock Report (1975) is that schools should develop a unified 
language policy to promote and extend pupils’ use of language in a wide 
range of different situations. Many primary schools have given one 
teacher with a particular interest and expertise special responsibility for 
constructing a language policy in the school, although the teacher himself 
usually remains a class teacher. Marland and others (1977) have taken the 
main challenge of Bullock and tried to help secondary teachers implement 
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such a policy. Marland’s central tenet is that learning is not merely 
through language but with language. He comments that, with so much 
emphasis on visual communication in everyday life, many teachers have 
felt obliged to help children to by-pass language rather than to grapple 
with its problems. The belief that children from certain social class back- 
grounds are at a disadvantage in school because of language deficiencies 
has lent support to this move to help those children who might be linguis- 
tically hampered to avoid using language, either in spoken or written 
form. Rather than this, he claims, teachers must ensure that they use a 
language that all children can cope with. He offers some guidance to 
secondary teachers to help them lead pupils ‘into language rather than 
round it’. 

It cannot be denied that specialist areas have their own particular 
concepts and terminology that eventually have to be mastered for a full 
understanding. But if a teacher becomes overconcerned with the ter- 
minology of his own subject, pupils will be baffled because the whole thing 
becomes too arid, distant, and difficult. Their learning is likely to 
deteriorate into meaningless note taking and rote learning. However, any 
Specialist language, whether it is that of science, of aesthetics, or of moral 
discourse, is the language of an educated adult and, as such, can have a 
certain attraction and excitement for children, provided they learn to use 
it gradually and with understanding. To do this they need considerable 
linguistic preparation — just as Wittgenstein suggests in the initial learning 
of simple concepts in one’s mother tongue. If teachers emphasize the 
content of their subject and assume either that language will come of its 
own accord for the more able pupils, or that some of the others will never 
be able to learn it, then they are doing an injustice not only to their pupils 
but also to their own subject. The teacher's own use of language in class is 
clearly of prime importance. If he devotes most of his teaching time to 
Posing closed questions or formulating notes for his pupils, they will prob- 
ably never gain a glimpse of the real excitement and interest his specialist 
Subject holds. 


Summary and conclusions l 
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inborn mechanism (LAD), while an S-R approach accounts for much 
vocabulary learning. 

We have then examined the relationship between language, thought, 
and concept learning and have tried to show how language promotes or 
impedes the kind of thinking required by school learning. 

In the sections on social aspects of language, we have discussed how 
language reflects social distance, and how teachers use language to control 
both knowledge and behaviour. The nature of language is shown to differ 
according to the demands of any particular social context. Social class 
variations in the use of language have been explored, with reference to the 
theories of Bernstein and to the empirical studies of some of his coworkers. 

The concept of linguistic deprivation has been critically analysed with 
illustrations from some preschool language programmes. 

Finally, we have examined the classroom as a context for language 
learning, in order to support our firm belief that language continues to 
develop throughout formal schooling and even beyond. Our contention 
that children learn language by using it reflects the recommendations 


of the Bullock committee and of those who have attempted to put them 
into practice. 


6 Authority 


The progress that children make at school will not depend only on the 
views that teachers hold about such things as intelligence, motivation, and 
language, and the judgements that they are thus led to make of their 
pupils. That progress, and indeed those judgements themselves, will 
depend equally, if not more conclusively, on the kinds of relationship the 
teacher develops with his pupils, the approach he takes to classroom 
control, and the kind of atmosphere that is generated by the view he takes 
of the competing demands of freedom and authority. It is to this question 
of the teacher’s authority, therefore, that we must next turn our attention. 
Questions about authority cause teachers concern at the levels of both 
theory and practice. Whether they will in fact have the authority to con- 
trol their pupils is a question that worries all trainee teachers and new 
entrants to the profession and it is a question that continues to concern 
most teachers throughout their careers. Nowadays, however, many 
teachers are also uncertain about whether they: should be exercising 
authority over their pupils at all or at least to what extent such control can 
be justified. There is a feeling abroad, strengthened by developments such 
as the ‘free school’ and increased demands for participation by pupils in 
decision making of all kinds, that any exercise of authority is an infringe- 
ment of the freedom and rights of the child, so that a certain uneasiness 
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results for those teachers who regard these things as important yet find 
themselves required by the exigencies of the school situation to place 
restraints on children’s behaviour in many different contexts. Nor again 
are the practical and theoretical aspects of the problem readily separable, 
since to a large degree the extent to which one is able to exercise authority 
will depend on how clear one is about the justification of it, since 
confidence is needed here perhaps more than anywhere else in education 
and confidence can only come from a conviction that what one is doing is 
right. Conversely, much that can only be described as arrant nonsense has 
been said and written about the freedom of children by those whose view 
of the issues involved has not been tempered by experience of the realities 
of the teaching situation. Again, therefore, theory and practice need to be 
interwoven if we are to achieve a view of the place of authority in educa- 
tion that is both clear and constructive. Again, too, we must begin by 
attempting to sort out the different issues that are involved. 

In doing this we must consider two main kinds of question, firstly, that 
concerning the justification of the exercise of any kind of authority by 
teachers and, secondly, a number of related questions concerning the 
nature of authority, the ways in which teachers can and do come to 
exercise it, and the repercussions that different approaches to control in 
the school and in the classroom may have on the development of pupils. 
These two kinds of question are not, of course, entirely independent of 
each other, since any discussion of the ways in which a teacher can acquire 
authority, and especially of the kind of authority that is appropriate to 
education, must presuppose and, indeed, depend for its substance on some 
view about its justification, but it will be in the interests of clarity to 


discuss the two issues separately and most useful to begin with the prob- 
lem of justification. 


Freedom and authority 

We must begin our discussion in this field once again by attempting to 
clarify the concepts we are concerned with and, in particular, by trying to 
achieve some clarity over the notion of ‘freedom’ and the use of the adjec- 
tive ‘free’. 

In its purely descriptive uses, the word ‘free’ denotes the absence of 
some hindrance or restraint. Thus to describe a piece of mechanism as 
‘free’ is to suggest that it has been jammed or blocked in some way, while 
to describe a man as ‘free’ is to imply that he has been under some kind. of 
restraint, in prison, for example, or with a full engagement book, or even 
merely married (Benn and Peters, 1959). In its most common use too, the 
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word indicates the absence of a fee or charge that might act as a hindrance 
to the acquisition or possession of some object, commodity, or service. 
Furthermore, in all of these uses of ‘free’ there seems to be the added 
implication that the hindrance or restraint that is absent is an undesirable 
hindrance or restraint. As evidence of this, it is interesting to note and 
compare the use of the suffixes ‘-free’ and ‘-less’. In most, if not all, cases 
the use of ‘-free’ suggests ‘good riddance’ and the use of ‘-less’ expresses 
regret at what is missing. What is meat-free to the vegetarian is meat-less 
to the carnivore and the same can be seen in the contrasting notions of 
carefree and careless driving (Ryan, 1965). Even in its largely descriptive 
Sense, therefore, and in contexts that might be felt to be largely neutral, 
Politically speaking, freedom is generally regarded as something worth 
having, 

However, all of this does point to the need for some qualification to be 
made, for some specification of the hindrance that has been removed or 
that might have been there. In many contexts it is, of course, possible to 
understand or to supply the appropriate qualification. Ifan AA patrolman 
tells me the engine of my car is now free, I can assume that he has found it 
to be clogged up with some kind of foreign substance which he has been 
able to remove, but ifhe tells me that he himself is now free, I will need to 
know something of his history to be able to find some clues on the basis of 
which I can supply the necessary qualification to understand what he is 
talking about. It is this consideration that has given rise to a distinction 
that has been made between the two kinds of freedom, between the nega- 
ring and positive views of freedom, between ‘freedom from’ and ‘freedom 
to’, but it is surely the case that in all contexts both of these elements are 
Present and we emphasize that aspect that seems the more significan 
only meaningful to speak of the freedom to do something if we are con- 
Sclous that we are free from a restraint that has or might have denied us 
that freedom or to speak of freedom from something if we are conscious of 
Ao thing as having prevented us from being free to achieve some de: 
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said, ‘Man is born naked; but everywhere he is in clothes’; he was in fact 
prescribing or demanding that men should be treated in certain ways and 
similar demands have been made in much the same form in many other 
contexts. It is not always entirely clear, however, what such demands 
amount to. Again some kind of qualification brings clarification so that 
discussion of freedom of speech or freedom of opinion or freedom of 
association or freedom of worship will be more meaningful than discussion 
of freedom in an unqualified sense. To speak of freedom in this kind of 
unqualified way cannot be to demand the removal of all restraints. To 
demand this would be to demand licence rather than freedom, a distinc- 
tion which is very important since it suggests that the existence of some 
restraints is not incompatible with the notion of social freedom. It is, 
therefore, a demand not that all restraints be removed but that their 
existence in all cases be justified. 

If this is a correct analysis of the notion of freedom, then it provides us 
with a negative point that will contribute towards the justification of the 
exercise of authority, namely that the idea of an authority used to apply 
justifiable restraints is not incompatible with the notion of freedom. 
Furthermore, we must note that every human society must have rules and 
those rules must be enforced by someone if they are to have any meaning 
at all. As Thomas Hobbes said, ‘covenants, without the sword, are but 
words, and of no strength to secure a man at all’ (Leviathan, Ch. XVII). 
And so we have a further, if again negative, point that authority is a 
necessary part of any rule-governed society. Neither of these points, of 
course, offers us any positive clues as to what particular restraints can be 
justified. It is, however, no small thing to have established that some 
justification is possible in view of the doubts about this that often exist in 
people’s minds. We must, however, turn to a consideration of more posi- 
tive arguments for the exercise of authority and in particular those that 
may indicate the kinds of situation in which it might be argued to be 
appropriate. 

The classical argument for social freedom is undoubtedly that set out in 
J. S. Mill’s essay, ‘On Liberty’. The position Mill takes here is uncom- 
promising. ‘All restraint qua restraint is an evil.’ But he suggests one 
fundamental justification, ‘one very simple principle’, for the existence of 
restraints. ‘That principle is, that the sole end for which mankind are 
warranted, individually or collectively, in interfering with the liberty of 
action of any of their number, is self-protection’. A man may be restrained 
from interfering with or causing harm to others. Authority exercised to 
apply restraint in such situations is justified. It is not justified if it is used 
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to restrain him from doing those things which affect him only, those 
actions that can be called ‘self-regarding’ actions. 

The argument here, then, is that freedom can only be reasonably 
demanded by anyone up to the point at which the behaviour of one 
individual or group in a society begins to act as a limitation 6n the free- 
dom of other individuals or groups. As a judge once said to an Irishman 
before him on a charge of assault and battery, ‘Everyone’s freedom is 
bounded by the position of the other man’s nose.’ Too much freedom for 
some people will lead to too little for others, and it is at the point where 
this begins to happen that the exercise of authority can be justified to 
ensure that freedom can be enjoyed by all rather than licence by some. 

If we apply this to education, we will find that there is beginning to 
emerge a case at least for one type of school rule, for the exercise of 
authority by the teacher in the context of general behaviour and the 
maintenance of order. Where the enjoyment of ‘freedom’ by one pupil or 
group of pupils is resulting in a limitation of the freedom of others, 
through overuse of some facility, for example, the making of excessive 
noise, running in the corridors, or any other behaviour which is likely to 
endanger the safety of others or to create an atmosphere in which the 
ability of others to profit from the educational opportunities offered by the 
school is impaired, then the teacher must exercise his or her authority to 
apply restraints in order to promote a proper level of freedom for all. In 
the sphere of behaviour, then, a good case can be made for the teacher’s 
authority. Schools, like all other rule-governed societies, must have rules 
that are framed for the protection of all members from each other’s excess- 
es and, provided that these rules do not go beyond what that consideration 
seems to justify, a good case can be made out for them. 

No argument that we have adduced so far, however, justifies the use of 
authority to compel children to join this rule-governed society in the first 
place. For the law to require that children attend school between the ages 
of five and sixteen and for us as teachers to demand of them not only 
certain kinds of behaviour but also certain kinds of learning while they are 
there requires a different and more positive justification than we have 
given so far. This proved a difficult problem for Mil! too since it goes well 
beyond what can be justified in the name of self-protection, yet Mill was 
strongly committed to the value of education and the qualitative superior- 
ity of certain kinds of intellectual activity of the kind that he felt schoals 
ought to promote (West 1965). The justification of the exercise of author- 
ity by teachers in the area of the curriculum, then, is a much more difficult 
problem than that in the sphere of behaviour, although we must not lose 
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sight of the fact that even in the realm of rules of conduct, learning of a 
moral and social kind will go on, so that the distinction between 
behavioural and curricular problems cannot be pressed too far. 

A more positive justification for the use of authority to require chil- 
dren’s attendance at school and to direct their activities while they are 
there must be sought in the notion of education itself or ideas one has 
about the purposes of the school and the educational enterprise generally. 
However, we will sec in the chapter on the curriculum how difficult it is to. 
define education in terms that will be generally acceptable or to reach 
agreement on what the purposes of the schools should be or what kinds of 
learning we should be using our authority to require pupils to engage in. 
Many different views are held and, although they all need some kind of 
justification in themselves, each will give rise to a justification for the use 
of authority in the school in different areas. The view that schools should 
be concerned primarily to promote the development of the rational mind 
will result in different demands to be made of pupils, for example, from 
those that will be justified by the view that they should be more concerned 
with the social welfare of their pupils. Indeed, some views of education, 
such as those that have advocated non-interference and the current views 
of some sociologists about the dangers of imposing values on children, are 
such as to provide no justification for any exercise of authority at all in this 
area. 

Once some kind of overall justification for education itself seems to have 
been established, however, we will have a basis for the exercise of author- 
ity in particular situations. Once we are committed to the value of a 
particular subject, for example, the ‘discipline’ of that subject will take 
over and provide us with our cues as to when authority can be justifiably 
exercised. The absence of any kind of consensus in this area, however, 
makes this kind of justification highly subjective and, as a result, less 
satisfactory a basis than perhaps we would wish to have for requiring a 
great deal òf children and applying real and extensive restraints to their 
behaviour. + 

There is, however, one kind of argument that may reveal to us some- 
thing like a lowest common denominator here, something that will offer 
some justification at a fundamental level for the exercise of authority in 
education. Whatever view one takes of the kind or selection of knowledge 
that should be presented to or even imposed upon children, it would be 
difficult to maintain that that knowledge should not be characterized by 
being true. In short, whether one believes that children should be intro- 
duced to physics or French, Byron or the ‘Beano’, Beethoven or the Bea- 
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tles, the one common feature of the ‘knowledge’ to be presented to them 
that all would agree to would be that it should manifest a respect for truth. 
We can say, then, that there is a conceptual connection between the 
notion of ‘education’ and that of ‘truth’. Some justification for the exercise 
of authority by teachers may be found, therefore, in an appeal to this 
connection and a demonstration that in particular cases authority is being 
exercised in the cause of promoting truth, by insisting, for example, that 
children explore all sides of an argument before reaching an opinion, 
rather than adhering to a prejudice acquired from their parents or else- 
where. If education is connected in this way, then, with the pursuit of 
truth, the exercise of authority by educators can be shown to be justified if 
it has the purpose of assisting this process. 

Paradoxically, however, this argument constitutes an equally strong if 
not a more compelling case for the promotion of freedom. This concern 
with truth necessitates academic freedom and academic autonomy, ‘free- 
dom of opinion’ as it is more usually called. The classic arguments in 
support of this are again those of J. S. Mill’s essay ‘On Liberty’ and we 
must briefly note them here. 

Mill argues that truth cannot be pursued nor can human knowledge 
develop without freedom of opinion for those who seek after it. He gives 
several cogent reasons for this claim. Firstly, we cannot assume infallibil- 
ity so that we must concede that any opinion may be true and, therefore, 
ought not to be suppressed. If anything, this is an argument that has more 
force today when it is perhaps clearer than it was in the nineteenth century 
just how hypothetical and consequently open to modification all our 
knowledge is. Secondly, Mill argues, even if a silenced opinion is wrong, it 
may contain some truth and, since the prevailing opinion on any issue is 
rarely wholly true, we need the clash of contrary opinions to help us 
towards the whole truth, a point supported by many philosophers who 
have seen the development of knowledge as an unending triadic dialectical 
Process of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. Thirdly, even if the opinion 
that is accepted and allowed is the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
it can only be held as such by those who have been able to weigh it against 
Contrary opinion. Without that it will be ‘held in the manner of prejudice, 
with little comprehension or feeling of its rational grounds’. It will be 
dogma rather than real conviction and, as a result of this, truth will lose its 
essence. 

This, then, for Mill is one aspect of that liberty which is essential to 
human progress. Liberty is necessary for ‘the free development of indi- 
viduality’ and also without liberty ‘there is wanting one of the principle 
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ingredients of human happiness, and quite the chief ingredient of indi- 
vidual and social progress.’ Unless there is freedom of opinion, unless 
people are free to disagree, human knowledge will not develop. These are 
the classic arguments for academic freedom and they lead us to recognize 
not only the hypothetical and evolving nature of human knowledge, which 
we have had reason to note elsewhere, but also that if there are conceptual 
connections between education and knowledge and education and truth, 
there must also be such a connection between education and autonomy. 

However, they would seem equally to constitute an argument for the 
exercise of authority in the interests of the promotion of knowledge, truth, 
and autonomy, or, to put it differently and somewhat paradoxically, the 
exercise of authority to promote freedom, either by enhancing the range 
and scope of the choices open to the individual or by developing in him the 
ability to make choices by means other than either ‘plumping’ for some- 
thing or acting according to prejudices, wherever and however acquired. 
We have noted elsewhere in this book (see Chapters 4 and 8) how working 
from children’s interests requires us also to give them opportunities to 
acquire interests and how ‘discovery methods’ are only effective if linked 
to careful preparatory work, if employed, as Bruner (1961) suggests, by 
the well-prepared mind. We now have a theoretical justification for this 
apparent infringement of freedom in so far as its main purpose can be to 
enhance freedom and to promote autonomy since, as Bruner also tells us, 
the freedom of the child is increased by approaches such as discovery 
learning. In this connection, it is also interesting to note that those 
psychologists, such as Piaget (1932) and Kohlberg (1966), who in consid- 
ering the stages of the child’s moral development have posited the exis- 
tence of an autonomous stage at the end of the process, have not wanted to 
suggest that this stage’is automatically reached by all children as a result 
of a purely developmental or maturational process; they believe, as we 
shall see in Chapter 7, that the attainment of autonomy can only be the 
result of education. This, then, is a task for the teacher which he can only 
accomplish by the exercise of authority. 

If there is any substance to these arguments we have tried to set out, 
certain implications follow for the practice of education. In the first place, 
it becomes clear that-the teacher must take whatever action he judges 
necessary to promote the progress of his pupils towards autonomy, to 
enhance their freedom and their opportunities to use it, to create the 
conditions necessary for these developments to take place and, more con- 
troversially, as we will see when we consider the problems of curriculum 
content in Chapter 8, to introduce and extend those studies that he feels 
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are justified on other grounds, whether for vocational reasons, because of 
the choices of the pupils themselves, or because of a conviction that they 
are ‘intrinsically worthwhile activities’. There are no hard and fast an- 
swers to be given in practice to questions about when the exercise of 
authority by the teacher is justified in these areas, but these are the kinds 
of justification to be sought. 

Secondly, some negative conclusions at least emerge from these argu- 
ments. For they imply that the exercise of authority by teachers cannot be 
justified in areas that cannot be shown to be connected in some way with 
the promotion of those qualities we have just discussed. It is difficult, for 
example, to justify its being exercised to ensure that all pupils travel to 
and from school with caps on their heads, unless it can be shown that a 
warm head will mean a warm brain and that a warm brain will reach its 
educational goals faster. Nor can we, without stretching our notion of 
education to breaking point, find a justification in it for any requirement 
that relates more to fashion than to education. Fashions are too ephemeral 
to constitute a basis for any learning of a permanent kind. One has only to 
look at those headmasters of today whose hair is of a length that they 
would not have permitted on their pupils a few years ago to realize how 
shifting this ground is. The spectacle of one headteacher forbidding entry 
to school to a child who insists on wearing blue rather than white socks 
and another sending a child home for precisely the opposite reason merely 
trivializes in the public eye the work of the schools and retards rather than 
advances the progress towards anything that can really be called educa- 
tion. 

Thirdly, we must note that if the justification of the teacher's authority 
is to be found in his obligation to promote the freedom and ultimately the 
autonomy of his pupils, it must follow that his authority is merely pro- 
visional, since if he is successful it will be progressively eroded until it 
disappears altogether. Certainly, university teachers have to get used to 
Seeing their pupils draw level with and sometimes forge ahead of them, 
and, to some extent, this should be the experience of all successful 
teachers, If we are right, then the oddest thing about the teacher’s author- 
ity is that it must contain within it the seeds of its own destruction, what 
the soap operas call a self-destruct mechanism. 

This, then, is the kind of justification that can be found for the teacher’s 
authority. In general, it leads us to the conclusion that the important 
question for the teacher is not that of authority and freedom, but of 
authority and authoritarianism, the use and the abuse of authority. The 
teacher’s central concern in planning the work of his pupils should be not 
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the rather naive question of whether he should direct their work or leave 
them to their own devices, but the rather more subtle issue of the kinds of 
authoritative action he is justified in taking. It is the abuse of authority not 
the attempt to exercise it properly that leads to resentment and progress- 
ive indiscipline in schools. Teachers often comment on the ‘sense of fair- 
ness’ of their pupils, especially in secondary schools; this phenomenon is 
no more and no less than their ability to recognize, intuitively and there- 
fore sometimes more quickly than the theoreticians, when authority is 
being exercised properly over them and when it is being abused. 

As every teacher knows only too well, however, it is one thing to be able 
to demonstrate the differences between the uses and the abuses of author- 
ity; it is quite another matter to ensure that in practice one has any kind of 
authority in the classroom. An understanding of its justification will be of 
some help, of course, but in addition to this it is necessary to have some 
understanding of its nature and its origins, of how we come to be able to 
exercise it, as this will indicate to us some of the ways in which we can 
work to improve it. It is to this aspect of authority that we must now turn. 


Patterns of authority 
There have been many discussions of the question of what authority is, 
whether, for example, it is the same as power or force, and it would not be 
appropriate or helpful for us to get ourselves too caught up in such debate 
here. It must be stressed, however, that authority is very difficult to define 
precisely. It is an ability that some people seem to have to get other people 
to obey them without recourse to the use of force or even sometimes to the 
giving of reasons. It is the quality of the well-known centurion of the New 
Testament who described his authority by saying, ‘I say to this man 
“Go!” and he goeth.’ At a more mundane level, it is that which makes us 
accept, often quite unquestioningly, the advice of anyone we regard as an 
authority on something, like, say, second-hand cars or coastal navigation. 
We do what such people instruct or advise without compulsion or com- 
punction. If this is what authority is or if this is what it means for someone 
to have authority, then it is certainly not force, even though the threat of 
force may sometimes be there in the background. In fact, we tend to say, 
when we see people, teachers or parents, for example, having to use force, 
that they have lost their authority or that their authority has broken down. 
Authority, then, is this kind of ability to get things done without recourse 
to force or other methods of persuasion. 

It is important to understand this, because it has crucial implications 
for the way in which we must tackle what is probably the most vital 
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question in this area for the teacher, namely that of where he can get 
authority from or how he can be sure that he will have authority in the 
classroom. If we realize what a nebulous quality it is, we will immediately 
appreciate that it is not something ‘given’ and, therefore, not something 
we can look to sonieone else to provide. Many people in any society have 
authority besides teachers — policemen, referees, umpires, mayors, kings 
and so on — but it clearly does not make sense to ask where they get their 
authority from in the way in which one might ask where they get their 
helmets, whistles or blackboards from, even though in some cases visible 
trappings such as badges, white coats, academic gowns, chains of office, 
orbs, sceptres and the like may be worn to symbolize the possession of 
authority (Weldon, 1953). Nor does it even make sense to claim that 
authority, at least as we have defined it, has been conferred on them by the 
MCG, the FA, the DES, the Archbishop of Canterbury, or any other 
person or body. Such persons or bodies cannot confer authority on any- 
one, since they cannot ensure that people will do what such a person tells 
them to do without question. It is not as simple as that, as many teachers 
and football referees know to their cost. The most that a body of this kind 
can do is to promise to step in when one’s authority has been challenged, 
questioned, or even defied, in other words when it is lost. Furthermore, if 
we ask where these bodies get their authority from, we see that we have 
only pushed the question back a stage. The real question, therefore, is not 
‘Where does authority come from?” but ‘How do people come to exercise 
authority?”. Once we put it that way, we begin to see both how to set about 
seeking an answer to it and that there may be several kinds of answer to be 
found. We can also see that from the teacher’s point of view this kind of 
approach is likely to be more helpful because it should indicate some of the 
ways in which he can himself work at developing his authority. 

A number of different categories have been used in attempts to delineate 
the possible sources of authority and it will be worthwhile to look at these 
briefly, One major distinction that has been drawn is that between author- 
ity exercised de jure and that exercised de facto. If a man has authority de 
Jure, that authority derives from a right to issue commands that goes with a 
Position that he holds and stems from certain rules, a legal system of some 
kind, which authorizes him to issue commands and will back him or step 
in if those commands are challenged. Such a man is our referee and in the 
Same way teachers may have some authority conferred upon them by the 
Position they hold. On the other hand, to say that a man exercises author- 
ity de facto is not to say he holds any position or has any backing for his 
authority; it is to say merely that people do in fact obey him. The classic 
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example of this is the ordinary member of the audience who takes charge 
when there is a fire at a theatre or a cinema and organizes an orderly exit. 
He is able to exercise authority perhaps because of certain personal qual- 
ities he has or a superior knowledge and experience that he is thought to 
process, but not from any position or status that he holds. 

This latter point brings us to a second distinction that has been empha- 
sized, that between being in authority and being an authority, between 
positional and expert authority. Sometimes, as we have just seen, de facto 
authority will derive from the fact that someone is regarded as an authority 
in a particular area, that he has a relevant expertise. His injunctions are 
accepted because of this expertise, even though he does not hold a position 
that confers on him the right to issue commands. We have already referred 
to those people whose word on certain matters, the internal mysteries of 
the motor-car for example, are regarded as ‘law’. It will be clear that if a 
man who is in authority is also accepted as an authority, his position will 
be considerably strengthened by the possession of such expertise. 

A further distinction was made by Max Weber (1947) when he sug- 
gested that there might be three possible answers to the question of how 
people come to exercise authority, three different sources from which their 
ability to issue commands and have them accepted as legitimate might 
derive. Firstly, he suggests that the authority of some people may derive in 
part from traditional sources. Some people are obeyed because they are 
Seen as representatives of a traditional and accepted system. A father or 
mother in a family, when he or she exercises authority, does so largely for 
this kind of reason. In some situations too, perhaps especially in schools 
for younger children, the authority of the teacher will derive in part from 
this source. A second source of authority that Weber posits is what he calls 
the legal/rational source. An increasing number of people in modern 
societies exercise authority because they have been elevated to it under a 
system of rules, the legality and rationality of which are accepted by those 
over whom the authority is being wielded. They have de jure authority 
within an accepted rule-governed situation like that of the football field, 
the cricket pitch, or the classroom, but that de jure authority derives from 
expert as well as positional sources, since they hold their position by virtue 
of proven expertise. Thirdly, Weber draws our attention to the charismatic 
type of authority exercised by some people because of their personal 
characteristics and outstanding qualities. He himself had in mind here 
outstanding historical figures like Christ and Napoleon, but the notion has 
relevance at less elevated levels too. We might perhaps, in the case of 
teachers in particular, distinguish two aspects of this concept, that of 
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being an authority which we have already considered and that of the kind 
of personal flair or brilliance which can lead us to obey certain individuals 
without evidence of either their expertise or their legal right to issue 
commands (Peters, 1966). In other words, this concept offers us a distinc- 
tion between two kinds of de facto authority. 


The authority of the teacher 

With these categories in mind, let us now turn toa more detailed examina- 
tion of the authority of the teacher and the factors that will affect both its 
nature and its extent. The most important thing to be stressed at the 
outset of this discussion is that our analysis so far indicates that it is 
something which can and should be worked at by teachers. The following 
discussion may indicate some of the ways in which teachers can work at 
the development of their authority but it will also reveal some of the 
external factors that will come into play and which must be taken into 
account by them. There are two main kinds of factor that we must note, 
those deriving from the school itself, its organizational structure, its goals, 
and the kinds of pupil it contains, and those deriving from the personal 
characteristics and qualities of the individual teacher. The kind of author- 
ity each teacher can exercise and the kind of authority he will in practice 
exercise will be a result of the interaction of these two forces. 

One important factor here is the age of the pupils. It is dangerous to be 
too dogmatic about age differences in education since this has led to wide 
Variations in our practices that are difficult to justify. However, it is worth 
Noting that younger children are less likely to question the teacher’s right 
to obedience than older ones and are more likely to need a firm authority 
and control to support them, so that teachers of younger children will find 
that they can place greater reliance on tradition, on position, and on their 
Personal qualities than can those whose pupils are older and more sophis- 
Ucated. Bright pupils too will more readily challenge or at least question 
the authority of their teachers. Thus patterns of authority will differ quite 
widely between types of educational institution. 

We saw earlier that authority is an essential part of any rule-governed 
Society. The kind of authority that is appropriate or possible will depend 
also on the nature of the rule-governed society in question. Clearly a 
Society that is tightly structured, highly cohesive, and has a clear view of 
its goals and purposes will require and will give rise to a different kind of 
authority structure from one which is much looser, more diffuse, and less 
clear-cut in its view of its essential purposes. No society of course is 
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bureaucracy and each will give rise to a different pattern of authority. 
Schools must inevitably be less clear-cut in their goals and purposes than 
many other institutions, and there will be great variations between schools 
themselves. $ 

At one extreme we might picture a school which is based on a relatively 
-fixed view of child nature and of knowledge, which regards children’s 
abilities as readily measurable, and con: 
according to their ability, 
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teaching and the method or pedagogy he is using (Bernstein, 1971). Any 
occupational role is governed to some extent by the institutional structure 
within which it is practised and this structure in turn will be subject to 
pressures from the headteacher, the local authority, the governing body 
and all other outside agencies that wield authority over the teacher him- 
self. But this is only one kind of factor that will determine the kind of 
authority the teacher will be able to exercise. 

The nearer a school comes to the second of the types we have just 
pictured, the more onus there will be on the personal qualities of the 
individual teacher. We must remember too that while the organization of 
the school will determine to a large extent the kind of authority a teacher 
may exercise and will make it easy or difficult for him to achieve a proper 
control of his classes, no kind of school can confer authority on him or 
ensure that his authority is accepted by his pupils. In all situations, this 
will depend on his own qualities and abilities. 

What sorts of quality are important here? Obviously, the most impor- 
tant single factor is the individual teacher’s expertise. Where a teacher 
cannot rely on tradition or position, on being in authority, to ensure that 
he is obeyed, he must depend on his skill and knowledge, on being an 
authority. It is important to remember, as we hinted just now, that there 
are two aspects to this. One of these is clearly his expertise in his subject, 
his ability to answer children’s questions and provide them with know- 
ledge in a given area of the curriculum. The other important aspect of this 
expertise, and one that becomes crucial as we move towards a looser and 
more open view of schools, of the curriculum, and of education, is his 
pedagogical skill, his ability to organize pupils work, to advise them on 
many aspects of it, to help them to frame their questions rather than 
merely to provide answers, to ensure that they are stretched while steering 
them away from work of a level that would be likely to defeat them, to 
develop the kinds of interpersonal relationship that will both forward their 
learning and establish his right to direct it. The more interpersonal these 
relationships become, the more onus will fall on the teacher’s ability to 
develop them. 

This ability will in turn depend on a number of factors, such as the age 
and the sex of both teacher and pupils, the view he takes of knowledge and 
of the purposes of education, and the extent to which he is in sympathy 
with the ethos of the school. It will also depend on those wider personal 
qualities sometimes subsumed under the single title, ‘personality’. There 
is no doubt that the personality of the teacher will affect his ability to 
develop relationships and, therefore, to establish his authority with his 
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pupils. The significance of this should not be overstated, however. Many 
teachers are too ready to exaggerate the importance of personality and to 
take the view that you have either got it or you have not. There are two 
dangers in this. The first is that it leads to a defeatism on the part of those 
teachers who feel, rightly or wrongly, that their personal qualities are not 
‘strong and a resultant failure to appreciate that there are ways, such as 
those we have tried to show, in which one’s authority can be developed. 
Secondly, it can lead to too great a dependence by some teachers on a 
charismatic type of authority, which, while it may have certain short-term 
advantages, cannot in the long term lead to effective education, since it is 
based not on reason but on emotion and largely blind admiration. We all 
know what Napoleon did. As John Wilson once remarked in a similar 
context (1964), it is when the individual loves Big Brother that he really 
loses his freedom. ‘Personality’ is important in the development of rela- 
tionships and of one’s authority in the classroom, but it is not crucial and 
it can even be inimical to education if one comes to depend upon it to the 
exclusion of other, more important aspects of one’s teaching. 

We must finally note the changes that are taking place in the nature of 
the authority wielded in many areas of society and no less in our schools. 
These changes are due to changing attitudes in society as a whole, a 
growing unwillingness to be ‘dictated to’, and increasing demands that 
reasons should be given for any infringement of our liberties, a 
justification and a demonstration that what is being required is ‘fair’ and 
‘equal’. In this respect, it is worth remembering that Weber’s main point 
was to stress the trend in society towards an increased bureaucratization 
and away from the traditional, unquestioned sources of authority towards 
those with some legal/rational basis. The development of the ‘open so- 
ciety’ is paralleled by that of the ‘open school’ (Bernstein, 1967), that 
school which has the looser organizational structure we were discussing 
just now. 

We should also add that these developments are to be welcomed rather 
than deplored. There is no doubt that they make the teacher’s task more 
difficult but they do so by requiring him to take a wider view of that task. 
We saw earlier that the only kind of justification that can be found for the 
exercise of authority in education is that derived from the central concern 
of the educative process with the development of individual autonomy. If 
this is what education is essentially concerned with, the only kind of 
authority that will forward this process is one that is rationally based on 
the expertise of the teacher. To expect or require pupils to obey their 
teachers merely because they are teachers, to rely on tradition, on status, 
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or on personal qualities for one’s authority is at root to deny the child the 
right to think for himself. 

We mentioned earlier that these are sources of authority that are more 
readily available to the teacher of younger children and so it might be 
claimed that this makes her task easier. It is also true, however, that it 
makes her task a more complex and responsible one. For, while she can 
rely on these sources for her authority more effectively than the teacher of 
older pupils, she must also be aware of the threat that this may pose to the 
long-term educational interests of her pupils. She must, therefore, attempt 
the very difficult task of achieving the kind of authority that will lay the 
right foundations for the development of the ability to make rational 
appraisals of subsequent educational relationships. The more schools 
move towards unstreaming, integrated curricula, greater pupil involve- 
ment, freedom, and even participation in management, the more, as we 
have seen, the teacher’s role becomes ‘achieved’ rather than ‘ascribed’ and 
the basis of his authority moves from the positional to the expert. Tradi- 
tion and status are bent reeds now, as the current experience of many 
teachers and schools reveals, and increasingly the onus is on the teacher to 
establish his authority rather than to expect it to be conferred on him in 
some way by the job itself. The developments we have been considering 
make increasing demands on that authority that stems from the teacher’s 
understanding of and skill in handling the many facets of present-day 
educational practices. These are the ways in which teachers can and 
should work at improving the nature and the extent of the authority they 
wield and these are the ways in which the trainers of teachers must help 
them. 

However, while few teachers will want to quarrel with the desirability of 
the kind of rational basis for authority we have been recommending, all 
will know that in practice such an ideal is seldom to be attained. In fact, 
although we have singled out for the purposes of our discussion these 
different types of authority, the authority any individual teacher wields 
will be an amalgam of all of them and will vary from age group to age 
group, from class to class, even from day to day. All teachers will find it 
necessary to rely on sources of authority other than their own expertise 
quite frequently. How far they can do this will depend on many factors but 
particularly on the age of their pupils since, for example, as we have just 
suggested, the older the pupils, the less ready they are to accept authority 
that is not backed by expertise. However, all teachers will find themselves 
from time to time relying, or attempting to rely, on tradition, on position 
or, perhaps especially often, on charisma, on the force of their own per- 
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sonalities, on what might more honestly and realistically be described as 
sheer bluff. All will find too that from time to time they must recognize the 
important distinction between authority and control and the need to 
achieve or maintain control by the use of other devices such as punish- 
ment or the threat of punishment when their authority proves inadequate. 

In this connection it is perhaps worth noting another useful distinction 
that sociologists have made between different bases of social control. They 
have suggested that our methods of getting people to obey us must be 
normative, calculative, or coercive (Etzioni, 1961). In other words, we can 
get people to do as we tell them either by persuading them that it is worth 
doing, that our norms are to be accepted, or by offering them incentives or 
inducements, or by resorting to force, whether overt or otherwise. In 
practice, teachers will find themselves using all of these measures or some 
mixture of all three, but all teachers and schools should be aiming at some 
kind of normative order and endeavouring to avoid as far as possible the 
need for coercion or even for the dangling of carrots. 

There are at least three good reasons for this. The first and most 
straightforward of these is that based on the relative ease with which this 
kind of order once achieved can be maintained. There is no doubt that life 
is easier and far more pleasant when one is working with pupils who want 
to learn than with those who have to be driven and threatened or cajoled, 
if they are even to remain in the room and behave themselves. In fact, it is 
sometimes suggested that some of the changes currently taking place in 
schools are prompted by an awareness that it is increasingly difficult to 
coerce pupils, especially older pupils, that calculative methods will not 
work with pupils who can see nothing of value for them in school work, 
and that if the establishment of a normative order necessitates changing 
the norms in a way that will make them more acceptable to such pupils, 
then this must be done. If you cannot beat them your only solution lies in 
joining them. 

The second reason for preferring a normative order is more complex but 
absolutely crucial. A system of control that has this kind of basis is the 
only kind of system that is conducive to education in the full sense. We 
have seen often enough that to be educated is to have come to value what 
one has been engaged in for its own sake. If this is not achieved, education 
has not taken place. Thus to force knowledge into unwilling pupils or to 
offer it to them purely as a means to some extrinsic reward will be posi- 
tively counter-productive to truly educational ends. Furthermore, in dis- 
cussing the relation of authority to freedom at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, we noted the arguments for freedom and autonomy in education and 
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saw that the concept of education itself requires that our authority be 
progressively eroded in favour of the autonomy of the pupil. Again the 
only basis for this is a normative social order. 

The third reason for preferring this kind of order derives from a consid- 
eration of the possible effects on pupils of different kinds of authority and 
methods of control. There are a number of facets to this and we must now 
turn to a detailed examination of them. 


The effects of authority and freedom 

We might first note how little is known about the effects on teachers of 
different patterns of authority and freedom in the classroom. Little 
research has been done in this area but it would seem to be a fruitful one 
since there are many things that one would like to know here. There is 
evidence that teachers achieve more success when they are in tune with or 
enthusiastic about the particular schemes they are engaged in. Teachers 
who believe in unstreaming, for example, have more success in teaching 
mixed-ability classes than those who are opposed to it (Barker-Lunn, 
1970) and it also emerged in a study of the teaching of French in primary 
schools that more success was achieved by teachers who were enthusiastic 
about the experiment and pleased to be involved in it (Burstall, 1967). 
One would, of course, expect the teacher who is thus in harmony with 
what he is doing to be more successful and, indeed, to gain more satisfac- 
tion from his work. This would suggest in turn that teachers should be 
given the kind of flexibility that will enable each of them to develop his 
own pattern of working and of authority. As we have seen, however, there 
are factors which set limits on the extent of the variety that is possible. 
What does seem a more reasonable conclusion is that teachers should 
choose their schools and schools their teachers with the need for this kind 
of ‘match’ in mind. It is not clear how important this factor is, as against 
considerations of such things as salary, location and general convenience 
when teachers are looking for a post. It is also apparent that a greater level 
of job satisfaction and success is achieved in schools where there is free- 
dom for teachers to experiment with new curricula and new methods and 
where they are involved in planning and policy making, but again this is 
probably true only in the case of those teachers who want such freedom 
and involvement. Those who do not want it will not only fail to take 
advantage of it and will thus be less efficient; they have also been known to 
sabotage the efforts of more enthusiastic colleagues. We need to know a lot 
more than we do about the effects of different kinds of structure on differ- 
ent teacher personality types and the effects of the teachers on the struc- 
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tures. There is more evidence, however, of the effects of different patterns 
of organization on the pupils and to this we must turn. 

The first thing we must note here is the difficulties that can arise for all 
children, although for some more than others, from an excess of freedom 
given to them too soon. The work of Erich Fromm (1942) has indicated 
the dangers that can arise from man’s ‘fear of freedom’ and this is an 
important consideration for teachers. Fromm was appalled at the limita- 
tions to the freedom of the individual that were part of the régime of Nazi 
Germany from which he had fled to the USA, but he was also struck by 
the inability of people to cope with freedom and their readiness to accept 
even extreme forms of authoritarianism. In looking at children in the 
USA, he draws our attention to the fact that they are gaining more and 
more freedom but that this entails emancipation from a world that offered 
them security, so that they experience a conflict between the freedom that 
they want and the fear of losing the security that reliance on authoritarian 
figures can provide. The same phenomenon forms a major feature of the 
existentialist philosophy of Jean Paul Sartre, who sees it as obligatory for 
every human being to choose for himself and to make his own decisions, 
but recognizes the constant temptation that besets everyone to abrogate 
this responsibility and to slip into a role which will make decisions for him. 

Others have noticed the same tendencies in children. Some children 
reveal a real reluctance to take responsibility for their own work, for 
example (Musgrave and Taylor, 1969), and this has been noted also in 
higher education students who have asked for lectures to be made compul- 
sory rather than attendance at them left to their own discretion (Dunham, 
1965). In the realm of moral education, too, it is apparent that many 
children prefer to be told ‘what is right and what is wrong’ rather than 
being left to reach their own conclusions on these matters (McPhail et al., 
1972). 

An awareness of this is vital to the teacher. For if he does not take 
charge in such cases, often a leader will emerge from among the pupils 
themselves. Some guidance from him is needed and he must realize that 
the development of autonomy and the ability to cope with freedom is a 
gradual process; children must have time to learn to welcome and to use 
their freedom. They are only potentially free and, as we saw earlier, it is 
the teacher’s job to lead them to freedom rather than to hand it to them 
straightaway. 

It must also be kept in mind that children will react in different ways to 
the demands of freedom. The most influential factor in deciding how they 
will react will be their own backgrounds, the ways in which they have 
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themselves been handled both at home and at school. In this connection, 
it is particularly important to note what psychologists have told ussabout 
the ‘authoritarian personality’ (Adorno, 1960). Such a person tends to 
value obedience highly; he obeys rules for their own sake or from fear of 
punishment rather than from a concern with the reasons behind them; he 
may resent authority but he will readily succumb to it and he himself likes 
to wield power over others he regards as his inferiors; he tends to be 
conformist rather than original and is consequently suspicious of change 
or of anything new; in his relationships with others he is concerned more 
with status than with personality characteristics and tends, ,as we saw in 
Chapter 2, to hold stereotyped views of them; as a parent his affection for 
his children will be conditional on their good behaviour and obedience. 

Children brought up against this kind of background by parents who 
reveal such traits or, to a lesser extent, by teachers of this kind, tend to 
acquire the same characteristics themselves quite early in their develop- 
ment. They will as a result prefer a fairly rigid system both at home and at 
school; they will prefer direction and control to any freer, more suggestive 
or cooperative approach to education; they will have more respect for the 
de jure or legal authority of the teacher than for that based on any expertise 
or personality characteristics he might show. This kind of background and 
the resultant personality development, therefore, will be crucial in deter- 
mining the reaction of pupils to the authority patterns of the school and 
the degree of freedom they allow. However, it will equally be a product of 
certain kinds of authority pattern and we must now turn to a considera- 
tion of the effects on pupils of different kinds of school and classroom 
organization. 

Quite the best known and most quoted research in this area is that of 
Lewin, Lippitt and White (1939) in examining the effects of three types of 
leadership style which they dubbed as autocratic, democratic, and laissez- 

Jaire. The results of this experiment have been questioned on the grounds 
that it took place in a voluntary youth club rather than a school and we 
must also remember that the reaction of the children was not uniform in 
each situation, as one would expect in view of their differing backgrounds, 
but most people have nevertheless seen some significance in these findings. 

A number of tasks was set to each group and the role of the leader in 
each was clearly defined. The autocratic leader was to initiate and guide 
all the activities of his group; he was not to reveal to them the overall 
Programme but rather to dictate each stage of the work for each individual 
member. In the laissez-faire group, members were to have complete free- 
dom to decide what to do and how to do it; the leader was involved only 
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when asked for information, advice, or materials by the group. The leader 
of the,democratic group was to generate group discussion for the formula- 
tion of policy, to ensure that all members had an overview of the pro- 
gramme and that each shared responsibility for the work and the final 
achievement. 

The main results of this experiment were that in the autocratic situation 
children worked well while the leader was present but when he was absent 
this stopped and was often replaced by misbehaviour of all kinds; little 
initiative was shown by individuals and no pleasure or satisfaction in what 
the group produced — in fact, in one case a mask they had made was 
destroyed. On the social plain, two kinds of reaction were detected: 
aggression between members of the group or a submissive reaction, 
involving little hostility between members but a good deal towards outsid- 
ers. There was little evidence of friendliness either between the children or 
towards the leader. 

The laissez-faire climate resulted in haphazard work from the children 
which seemed little affected by the absence or presence of the leader. Less 
consistent application to the work was shown and there was a good deal of 
time wasting. No interest at all was shown in the products of their work. 

In the democratic group, the work done did not reveal the same level of 
industry as that displayed by the autocratic group but it went on consis- 
tently even when the leader was absent. The children were more person- 
ally involved in what they were doing, wanting to discuss it with each 
other and with the leader, and far more friendly behaviour was shown 
between individual members of the group and towards the leader. 

Further evidence of a similar kind comes from the work of Anderson 
and Brewer (1946) who studied two types of teacher behaviour among 
younger children. These types of behaviour they described as ‘dominative’ 
or ‘authoritarian’, where the teacher tended to dominate by issuing orders 
and instructions, and ‘integrative’, where the teacher tended to accept 
children’s suggestions and offer suggestions in return rather than giving 
orders. The effect seemed to be that the dominative behaviour was met 
with aggression on the part of the children, who showed rebellious and 
dominative behaviour themselves, while the integrative teachers gained 
the children’s attention more often and the children showed more cooper- 
ation with one another and with the teacher and more spontaneity in what 
they were doing. 

This latter point raises the question of the possible effects of different 
approaches on the kind of thinking that children learn to engage in. A 
rigid and authoritarian approach would seem to be unlikely to promote 
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original or individual thought. Children who reveal this kind of divergent 
thinking are those who tend to challenge authority, to question traditional 
knowledge and the norms of the school, and such children are rated fairly 
low on behaviour and regarded as troublesome by their teachers (Getzels 
and Jackson, 1962). Convergent thinkers tend to express more 
authoritarian views than divergent thinkers, to value conformity, to 
respect rules and to think that obedience is important (Hudson, 1966). 
There are two aspects of this that seem relevant to teachers. Firstly, one of 
the problems of promoting ‘creativity’ in schools, as we saw in Chapter 3, 
is that ‘creative’ children tend to be less comfortable to work with than 
those who are more conformist and teachers must learn to live with this if 
such potential is to be developed. Secondly, it is pertinent to ask how far 
these characteristics of convergent thinkers are the product of the kind of 
approach to education and particularly the pattern of authority favoured 
by the teacher. 

The kind of approach adopted by the individual teacher, then, will have 
considerable implications for the child’s attitude to work, the kind of 
thinking he comes to favour, and his attitudes to other people, his social 
education. Similar effects can be discerned in the organizational structure 
of the school as a whole. We saw earlier that this will be a major factor in 
determining the kind of authority that the teacher can and must wield 
within it. It is clear now that it will also have its effect on the development 
of the pupils and the effects of the different patterns of authority generated 
by different kinds of organizational structure are clear, especially from 
studies of streaming (Barker-Lunn, 1970; Hargreaves, 1972). 

It is important, therefore, that all teachers should be aware of the 
impact that the methods they adopt in organizing their schools and their 
classes and in handling their pupils will have on many aspects of the 
development of these pupils. It is also important that they recognize that 
their central concern throughout as educators is to set about these tasks in 
such a way as to develop the kind of authority and the kinds of relation- 
ship that will lead their pupils at a proper pace towards the point where 
they can exercise self-control and self-discipline and take responsibility for 
their own behaviour and learning. Again, what is required is that teachers 
be sensitive to the changing balance of freedom and authority in the 
upbringing of each child at each stage and in every context. Education as 
we defined it in our earlier discussion requires a gradual movement 
towards the total erosion of authority in the interests of the freedom and 
autonomy of the individual and all that we have said subsequently would 
seem to confirm this. It also suggests that where authority is necessary, it 
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should be a rational authority, that our methods of control should be 
normative as far as possible, and our relationships based on mutual trust 
and confidence. Only a climate of this kind is likely to be conducive to the 
attainment of freedom by our pupils. 

Such an ideal is not easy to achieve and it is impossible even for the 
most highly skilled and gifted teacher to maintain this kind of authority all 
the time. Often, as we have said before, he will be reduced to other 
measures and sometimes, when authority of any kind deserts him, he will 
have to have recourse to punishment. We must conclude our discussions 
of authority in education, then, with an examination of what is involved in 
the use of punishment by teachers and of the place of punishment in 
education. 


Punishment 

We said earlier that rules must be backed by sanctions and it would be a 
mistake to imagine that we can forever avoid a situation in which these 
rules will be broken and the sanctions will need to be brought into play. 
Punishment becomes necessary, then, when a rule is broken and our 
authority is lost, when we say to this boy ‘Go!’ and he saith, ‘Drop dead)’, 
when the normative and even the calculative orders have broken down, 
the mere threat of coercion is not enough and the coercive measures 
themselves become necessary. The point of punishment, then, is to re- 
establish authority and respect for both the rule and whoever issued it. 
The aim is to re-establish control. 

The first thing we need to get clear about in any discussion of punish- 
ment is what precisely it is; for we need to be able to distinguish it from 
other related notions like vengeance, deterrence, discipline, and so on. We 
need to know, if we are beating or beheading someone, how we can be sure 
we are punishing him rather than working out our spite or indulging our 
sadistic propensities. It has been suggested that there are five criteria that 
must be satisfied if we are to use the word punishment appropriately of 
any act (Flew, 1954). The act must involve an unpleasantness for the 
victim; it must be related to a supposed offence; it must be the supposed 
offender who is being punished; it must be the work of personal agencies; 
and it must be imposed by virtue of some special authority conferred by 
the system of rules against which the offence has been committed. 

It is one thing to say what punishment is; it is a very different matter to 
justify its use; yet it is to the question of its justification that we must next 
turn. Two kinds of answer have been offered here. Some philosophers 
have offered a justification of punishment based entirely on retributive 
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grounds. They look back to the offence and answer the question, ‘Why 
ought we to punish?’ with a reason, telling us that it is because an offence 
has been committed. Others have offered a utilitarian justification, look- 
ing to the results, the consequences of the act of punishment, and answer- 
ing the question by reference to the purposes, telling us that we must 
punish in order to achieve certain goals. f 

The retributive argument can really be summed up in the words of the 
Old Testament ‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’ and there isa 
strange ring to many of the arguments produced in support of it. We are 
told, for example, that there is a deep-rooted retributive feeling in all of us 
and that this is a justification for acting retributively towards offenders, 
but the presence of a feeling, however deep-rooted, can never in itself 
constitute a justification for giving full rein to the expression of that feel- 
ing. Secondly, they claim that a moral imbalance has been created by the 
offence and that this must be corrected. Apart from the problem of making 
the punishment fit the crime, the difficulties of which have been well 
expounded by Gilbert and Sullivan, there is a problem here that derives 
from the fact that not all rules are moral rules and not all moral rules are 
backed by sanctions. In other words, punishment is not always a matter of 
a moral imbalance nor does every such moral imbalance bring punish- 
ment on our heads. This does suggest, however, the need to distinguish 
the use of punishment in moral contexts from other uses of it. Thirdly, 
retributivists often speak of the offender’s right to punishment and, 
although this is indeed ‘an odd sort of right whose holders would strenu- 
ously resist its recognition’ (Quinton, 1963), it does draw our attention to 
the difficulties of any view that suggests that we should regard the com- 
mission of an offence as an excuse to manipulate someone, to try to turn 
him into a different person. These arguments are not entirely convincing, 
although they are certainly worthy of more elaborate discussion than we 
have been able to give them here. A number of interesting features do 
emerge, however, which we will take up in a moment when we come to 
consider the place of punishment in education. 

The utilitarian view of punishment regards it not as retributive, but as 
preventive, deterrent or reformative. The view is well summed up in the 
words of Jeremy Bentham, ‘All punishment is mischief, all punishment in 
itself is evil. Upon the principle of utility, if it ought at all to be admitted, it 
ought only to be admitted in so far as it promises to exclude some greater 
evil.’ In other words, punishment involves pain and pain for the utilitarian 
1s always bad and can only be justified if it can be shown to lead to 
Pleasure, happiness or the avoidance of greater pain in the future. Only 
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the consequences, therefore, can justify punishment. 

Again this is a view that merits more detailed consideration than it can 
be given here. Its main difficulties, however, stem from the fact that, while 
it may offer us useful suggestions as to the most efficient methods of social 
control, it is not strictly a theory of punishment as we have defined it. For 
if the only criterion we are to take account of in dealing with offenders is a 
consideration of the likely consequences of our action, then there will be 
occasions when we will be led to take action that will involve no unpleas- 
antness for the offender at all, or even action which is taken not against the 
offender himself but against some other person. Action taken against the 
mother of a juvenile offender, for example, may be more effective in curb- 
ing his behaviour than action taken against the offender himself. If a 
calculation of likely consequences is all that need concern us then punish- 
ment as such will not always necessarily be the best solution. 

It is this feature of the utilitarian view that has made it attractive to 
some educationists, who have felt that deliberate acts of nastiness should 
be no part of education and that it is better to have the freedom in which 
to decide what is best for the individual child in each situation. It has been 
noted that there are similarities between the notion of education and that 
of ‘reform’ (Peters, 1966) and that teachers should be concerned to make 
their pupils ‘better’ rather than to act as agents of retribution. It is sug- 
gested, therefore, that they should ‘treat’ offenders rather than punish 
them. When one puts it in these terms, however, the difficulty with this 
line of reasoning becomes apparent. There is an equally cogent counter- 
argument which says that the notion of education requires us to respect 
every individual as a person, as a moral being, to regard him as respon- 
sible for his actions and as entitled to punishment if he commits an 
offence; that we cannot, without doing violence to the notion of education, 
justify reforming him, moulding him, shaping him, or in any other way 
treating him like a thing rather than a person; that the only way to lead 
him to understanding and ultimately to autonomy is to enable him to 
learn the moral lessons that are implicit in acts of punishment (Wilson, 
1971). 

Both of these points of view seem to have some merit and some recon- 
ciliation may become possible if we make certain distinctions within the 
kinds of situation in which questions of the rights and wrongs of punish- 
ment arise. A distinction might be made, for example, between those 
offences which are committed against moral rules, where we must be 
aware of the morally educative dimensions of any action we take, and 
those where the rule broken has no real moral import, if there are such 
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rules, and where it might as a result be possible to take appropriate action 
without the same kind of moral compunction. It might be important too to 
take account of the ages of the pupils concerned. For an act of punishment 
to have the kind of morally educative effect that is wanted, the child must 
be capable of understanding the reasons for it and appreciating its point; 
otherwise, it will be in his eyes an act of naked aggression. % 

This latter point draws our attention to the need to keep in mind the 
evidence of the possible psychological effects of punishment on children. 
There seem to be two main aspects of this. Firstly, it seems that in terms of 
getting pupils to learn effectively what you want them to learn, positive 
factors, such as encouragement, interest on the part of the adults, and 
rewards for successes seem to have more effect than ‘negative reinforce- 
ments’ such as punishment. It seems likely to be better, therefore, to 
reward good behaviour and success and thus to try to prevent bad 
behaviour than to wait until the bad behaviour occurs and punish it. 
Secondly, there is little doubt that if punishment is seen by children as an 
example of aggressive behaviour on the part of adults, as it will be in the 
case of children who do not understand its moral purport, the tendency 
will be for them to imitate it and to meet aggression with aggression. Nor 
is there any doubt of the adverse effects on the climate of a class or school 
of the widespread use of punishment, as we saw before when discussing 
the effects on pupils of authoritarian methods generally. In educational 
terms, it is likely to be counter-productive not only in the case of those 
Pupils who are the recipients of it, but also in the case of all the others who 
have to live and work in the kind of atmosphere that it engenders. 

Prevention is undoubtedly better than cure here. Punishment is a last 
resort that no teacher should welcome having recourse to. Rather than 
looking for a justification of it, whether moral or otherwise, we should be 
working at devising methods of control that will as far as possible obviate 
the need for it. There are several factors that should be kept in mind as we 
do this. We need a clearer view of how the rules of any classroom come to 
be agreed and of the extent to which they are the result of negotiation with 
the Pupils, even when such negotiation is not made explicit; we need to be 
aware of the variations of structure and method that pupils will experience 
from teacher to teacher and from classroom to classroom; we need to 
remember that the fewer rules we have and the less explicit we are about 
_'¢m the more flexibility and room for manoeuvre we will have in our 
interpretation of them; in particular, where rules are not explicitly formu- 
ated, we can on occasion ignore breaches of them, a line that is sometimes 
far more effective in achieving the ‘extinction’ of particular forms of 
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behaviour than the reinforcing process of recognizing the offence and 
punishing it, provided of course that it is not reinforced by the recognition 
of the other pupils. We will also find it helpful to distinguish those rules 
that are readily accepted and agreed by our pupils, those, for example, 
that relate very clearly to the agreed aims and purposes of the school or 
lesson, and those where their acceptance is less positive and their acquies- 
cence less certain. Teachers and pupils will each define the goals of educa- 
tion differently and, clearly, where these definitions agree, the authority of 
the teacher will be more readily accepted. 

This brings us back to a point we made early in this chapter, when we 
said that the exercise of authority by the teacher can only be justified when 
it can be shown to be conducive to the achievement of the goals of educa- 
tion or the agreed goals of both pupils and teachers. When this is not the 
case, it becomes authoritarianism, an abuse of authority, and in this day 
and age this is unacceptable to pupils. It is here more often than not that 
direct head-on clashes occur of the kind that are always to be avoided, 
since they act to the ultimate detriment of the pupil, the teacher, the 
school and education itself. These are the situations in which punishment 
or restorative action of some kind comes to be required. It is always better 
to avoid them. Since they cannot always be avoided, however, it is impor- 
tant to be clear about what such action is. It is action taken to restore lost 
authority. As such its justification is not to be sought in itself, since in itself 
punishment or any other such action has no merit and is at best a necess- 
ary evil. It is to be sought in the aims and purposes of the authority it is 
being used to support, sustain, or reestablish. Only in so far as that 
authority can be justified can we justify any reasonable attempts to main- 
tain it. 


Summary and conclusions 

We have tried in this chapter to highlight some of the many facets of the 
exercise of authority in education. We began by considering the problem 
of its justification in relation to what appear prima facie to be conflicting 
claims for the freedom of the child. We then considered some of the 
different sources from which teachers might draw their authority and the 
ways in which they can work at developing it. We discussed some of the 
factors affecting the kind of authority the individual teacher can develop 
and some of the effects of different kinds of authority on the development 
of the pupil. Finally, we examined the question of the’ justification of the 
use of punishment to regain control and restore authority when it has 
begun to break down. 
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Throughout our discussion of these issues one thread has run continu- 
ously and that is the central concern of any educative process with the 
developing freedom of the child. This was the only basis we could find 
upon which to build an argument to justify the use of authority of any 
kind. Consequently, it was this that led us to suggest that ultimately the 
only acceptable kind of authority for the teacher to exercise is that based 
on his own expertise, that the only defensible methods of class control are 
normative methods, that the use of punishment in education can only be 
justified if it leads to greater understanding and the restoration of a 
rational authority, and that, although the human realities of classroom 
interchange will often make it necessary for us to have recourse to other 
methods that fall far short of these ideals, we must be aware that these are 
unsatisfactory in a fundamental sense and can only be justified in so far as 
they may help us to attain the point at which we can employ methods that 
are conducive to the development of pupils towards freedom and auton- 
omy. 

What we have touched upon here, therefore, is the influence of our 
techniques of class management and patterns of authority on the moral 
and social development of our pupils. It is to a fuller discussion of that 
aspect of education that we must now turn. 


TP 


7 Moral and social 
education 


There is an important sense in which all education is moral education, 
since, as we have had cause to note on several occasions, education is 
essentially concerned with the development within the individual of a 
system of values. From the very beginning of both the theory and the 
practice of education a distinction has been drawn between those things 
that children are taught because of their utilitarian value and those whose 
purpose is the improvement of the life and character of the individual. 
Furthermore, only the latter have been seen as the legitimate concern of 
education as such. Thus in all those traditions, Greek, Judaic and Christ- 
ian, that have contributed to the thinking of the western world, the central 
concern of both the theory and the practice of education has been with 
moral development. This is a major feature of the work of all of those who 
have written about education from the time of Plato through to that of the 
‘great educators’ of the nineteenth century, such as Pestalozzi, Herbart 
and Froebel, and it is the main explanation of the fact that, until the 
present century, the curriculum of schools and universities, especially in 
the United Kingdom, was dominated by subjects of a nonutilitarian kind, 
most notable among which was the study of the classics. 

It was the advent of universal education that led to a more open 
approach to utilitarian aspects of schooling. Initially, the major intention 
was to provide every citizen with the basic skills of reading, writing, and 
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elementary numeracy, to create a reasonably literate and numerate work 
force; and there is no doubt that a major justification of the expenditure of 
public money on the provision of schools has continued to be the purely 
economic consideration of the need to produce an ever more skilled body 
of workers to meet the demands of an ever more sophisticated and 
developing industry. At the same time, however, largely because this has 
been the kernel of traditional educational theory and practice, the concern 
with education for its own sake, with the moral and personal development 
of pupils, has continued. This has, therefore, created a conflict of aims for 
the educational system, a conflict that is reflected, although not recog- 
nized, in the demands that are made on schools from the outside. For 
many of those industrialists, politicians and others who are constantly 
demanding that schools cut out the ‘frills’ and concentrate on providing 
their charges with the basic skills that they believe industry needs are 
among the first to condemn the schools if they think they have failed in 
their duty to promote the development of character and to ensure what 
they would regard as an adequate standard of behaviour, in short, the 
very things that those ‘frills’ might be said to lead to. Thus the traditional 
concern of education with moral development has continued in spite of the 
fact that other kinds of demand have come to be made on the education 
system. 

Recently, too, we have become more clearly aware of what this implies 
and have begun consciously to consider what should be done about it, as is 
apparent from the proliferation of curriculum projects in this area and the 
emergence of moral education as a subject on the timetable of many 
Secondary schools. A major reason for this, as we shall see later, is the 
rapidity of social change that recent years have witnessed and the inability 
of traditional forms of morality or moral upbringing to meet these 
changes, 

With this increase of interest, however, has also come a renewed aware- 
ness of some of those features of moral education that make it necessary to 
examine it separately from other areas of the curriculum. It is an area to 
which no clear body of knowledge can be assigned; it is an aspect of 
development in which the emotions play a particularly important role; it 
extends, like language learning, across every experience children have, 
both in school and outside it; and it is thus the concern of every teacher, 
Hot only those who would lay claim to being educators also, since, as the 
stems told us (1963, para. 160), ‘Teachers can ae 

over the moral and spiritual development of t pupils by 


closing their schools.’ 
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It is thus an area of educational theory and practice that we must look 
at in some detail and, since the increased interest in it that we have drawn 
attention to has led to certain important changes in our notion of what 
moral education is, it will be as well for us to begin with a discussion of 
that question. 


What is moral education? 

There are three or four approaches that need to be made to this question. 
First of all, we need to ask what kind of moral upbringing children need if 
they are to be able to take their place in our society. Secondly, we must 
consider what is implied by the use of the term ‘education’ in this context, 
why people speak of moral education rather than of, say, moral training or 
moral instruction, and perhaps also examine the related question of what 
would constitute a moral education, who would be described as the mor- 
ally educated person. Lastly, it will be useful if we adopt a negative stance 
and consider what moral education is not, since one of the major sources 
of difficulties in this area is that in the past we have tackled the moral 
upbringing of children wrongly or, rather, in a manner that would seem to 
be no longer suitable or acceptable, and we must be prepared to recognize 
this and to make appropriate changes in our provision. 

The most striking feature of human societies during the last century or 
so is the rapidity and the extent of the change that has taken place within 
them. This has very great implications for all aspects of education, but 
especially for its central core of moral education. The most obvious fea- 
tures of that change, of course, are those that have affected the material 
circumstances of our lives, those technological developments that have 
transformed our styles of living — advances in communications, in facilities 
for rapid long-distance travel, in mechanical aids of all kinds in the home 
and at work, in industrial machinery, in medical and surgical devices and 
skills and so on. 

What is less obvious and, therefore, less readily appreciated is the social 
and moral change that these technological developments have inevitably 
brought in their train. These have led to changes not only in the material 
but also in the social context of our lives. Ease of travel has resulted in all 
societies in an ever-increasing racial mix; industrial developments have 
led to a greater social mix; improvements in communications have led to a 
greater awareness of what is happening in other parts of the world, es- 
pecially through the direct medium of television. These developments in 
turn have generated continuous changes in moral attitudes and values 
because of the altered circumstances not only of our social lives but also of 
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our material lives. For, in both areas, new moral problems are posed for 
Society as a whole and for every individual member of society by both 
kinds of development. No one can now side-step the moral issues pre- 
sented by the greater racial mix that we find in society; equally no one can 
avoid making moral judgements in response to the totally new moral 
issues that he is faced with, often directly, as a result of technological 
advances which enable him, for example, to prevent birth, to abort birth, 
to transplant organs from one human body to another, or even, in some 
cases, to drop a bomb that will end the lives of hundreds of thousands of 
people and maim many more. Technological change, then, is constantly 
creating new moral problems to which new responses must be found. 
Traditional forms of morality cannot provide these answers because they 
were developed by people who were never aware of the questions. 

However, we must go a good deal further than that. For it is equally 
clear that many different kinds of response are possible on most of these 
issues. There is no one, universally valid answer to any of the moral issues 
we have referred to nor, indeed, to any others. All shades of opinion can be 
observed in society on most issues and we are slowly coming to accept that 
it is quite right and proper that this should be so. Most advanced societies 
are now recognized to be pluralist, to contain within them and tolerate a 
wide variety of viewpoints on all questions. 

It is not, then, so much the changes themselves as the very fact of 
change that is of crucial importance to the educator. As John Dewey was 
endeavouring to persuade us half a century or more ago, we must recog- 
nize the evolutionary nature of all things, including knowledge itself, and 
Prepare our children accordingly. In the moral sphere, as in any other, 
this would seem to mean that we should not, indeed that we cannot, 
Prepare children only to meet what is immediately before them but we 
must prepare them also to adapt to what is coming, to cope with the 
changes they will see in their own lifetimes. The concept of a ‘general 
mechanical ability’, which the Crowther Report (1959) suggested should 
be central to the preparation of pupils to meet continuous technological 
change, must be extended to other aspects of their upbringing and es- 
Pecially to those moral aspects that are our concern here. 

This brings us naturally to our second area of exploration. For it is 
Precisely that need that makes it necessary for the moral upbringing we 
Provide to be moral education in the full sense rather than moral training 
or instruction. The features which distinguish education from other 
activities which involve teaching are such things as the development of 
understanding, of critical awareness, of an appreciation of the value and 
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importance of certain areas of human experience, of a respect for know- 
ledge and truth and, above all, of the ability to think for oneself (Peters 
1965a, 1966). None of these is essential if we are training or instructing 
pupils; some of them, such as the ability to think for oneself, are positively 
to be excluded if we are indoctrinating them; all of them are vital when we 
are trying to offer them an education. 

The significance of these general features of education for the provision 
of the kind of moral upbringing we have just suggested present-day society 
makes necessary will be clear. For it is precisely the development of under- 
standing, of critical awareness, of the ability to think for oneself, and of 
those other qualities that are the concern of education that is needed in the 
kind of evolving social context we have briefly described. These are also 
among the qualities we would expect to find in a person we would describe 
as morally educated (Wilson, Williams and Sugarman, 1967). For what 
we are claiming is that people need to be morally educated, rather than 
morally trained or instructed, in order to be able to make their own moral 
choices and reach their own moral conclusions in a society that will offer 
them new moral problems to solve and the opportunity to respond to them 
in a variety of ways. 

It is worth noting here that this view of moral education is supported 
not only by a consideration of what we mean by ‘education’ but also by a 
similar examination of what we mean by ‘morality’. For we do not nor- 
mally accept that a person is behaving morally if we discover that he has 
not thought out and. deliberately chosen the course of action he has 
adopted. The exploration of that kind of question forms a very important 
part of the process of law, since we think that, like praise, blame and 
punishment should be meted out in accordance with the level of responsi- 
bility of the individual for his actions. There is an important distinction 
that Aristotle drew our attention to between acting ‘willingly’ and acting 
‘not unwillingly’, between doing something because we have thought it 
through and doing it without such careful consideration. And so, the 
notion of morality itself, like that of education, also suggests that our 
concern should be to develop the quality of our pupils’ thinking about 
moral issues. 

Another way of looking at this is to recognize that it involves taking a 
different view or model of man from that that has hitherto held sway. It 
involves seeing man not as a passive creature, an object acted upon by 
external forces, but as an active creature, an agent responsible at least in 
part for his own destiny and able to control some of those external forces 
for his own ends. It is only when we see man in this light that we can 
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regard him as capable of moral action in the full sense. If we regard him as 
a passive object at the mercy of forces beyond his control, then he can be 
no more subjected to moral appraisal, to praise or blame, than a rock or a 
piece of wood. 

One point needs to be stressed here, however, so that we can avoid 

falling for too simplistic a notion of moral autonomy. The juxtaposition of 
notions like understanding, critical awareness, and respect for truth with 
the notion of autonomy suggests that we must take a rather different view 
of moral autonomy than one that assumes that every moral opinion is 
equally acceptable and every moral position equally tenable. There is a 
sense in which we all have autonomy regardless of any educational pro- 
vision we may or may not have enjoyed; we can certainly think and hold 
whatever opinions we like, even if in some circumstances we are justifiably 
restrained from acting on them. However, once we link the idea of auton- 
omy with notions like understanding, critical awareness, and so on, we 
begin to see what the role of education is. For there is a difference between 
producing opinions on moral matters, as much as on any other, ‘out of the 
top of one’s head’ and reaching informed, considered views as a result of 
having acquired a sound basis of knowledge and understanding upon 
which these views are built. It is the essence of moral education to help 
people to reach this qualitatively superior level in their thinking on moral 
issues, just as it is the goal of, say, scientific education to improve the 
quality of their thinking on scientific matters. The morally educated per- 
son, then, is, at least in part, the person who is well on his way to this kind 
of autonomous thinking on moral issues. 
; This analysis leads us in turn to a recognition of what moral education 
is not. It is not a matter of being instructed in the moral beliefs of someone 
else; it is not a matter of being trained to respond to moral issues in the 
way that someone else, whoever that may be, thinks we ought to respond 
to them. There are a number of implications of this point that we must 
note, 

First of all, this suggests that we should not be concerned only with the 
Content of moral education, with what children come to believe. For to 
Concentrate on this, as many people do, is to offer them moral instruction 
Or moral training rather than moral education. Such instruction and train- 
Ing do have their place in moral upbringing and we must not be inter- 
Preted as advocating that it be rejected entirely, but it is only a beginning 
and the essential point to grasp about moral education is that it must go 
far beyond this. 


One most important way in which it must go beyond this kind of 
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concentration on content is that it must concern itself with the manner in 
which such instruction is both offered and received and with the manner 
in which moral beliefs are reached and held. Its concern is with how we 
reach our moral positions rather than with what those moral positions are. 
In short, its concern is to ensure that our beliefs satisfy those criteria we 
have suggested are endemic to the notion of education itself and should 
thus be informed opinions of a superior quality to those that are reached 
by other means. They should, as we have just said, evince understanding, 
they should be the result of careful and critical appraisal, they should 
reveal a recognition of the importance of moral behaviour, they should 
display a respect for knowledge and truth, and they should be reached by 
personal choice, decision, and commitment. Moral opinions are not to be 
plucked from the air; they are not prejudices inherited from our parents or 
caught from our teachers or our peers; they must be the result of thinking 
as careful as that which supports views in any other field. If a man 
declares a dislike for the works of Shakespeare without ever having studied 
them, we do not take his opinion seriously. There is no reason why we 
should seriously entertain moral opinions that are similarly unfounded. 
Yet we constantly do so, as most so-called ‘discussion’ programmes on 
television and radio amply demonstrate. 

It is important also to note that, if we are to ensure that children come 
to hold their moral opinions in the right way, their moral education must 
be offered them in the right way. In particular, we must recognize that an 
authoritarian approach will be counter-productive to our goals and inten- 
tions. We shall note soon in our discussion of moral development the 
problems this creates for the teacher of young children, who may not yet 
be able to engage in the kind of moral thinking we have described 
(although it might be safer to expect this to be true of most children of 
school age), but we must remember that at any age, if we offer moral 
precepts in an authoritarian manner, as beliefs or attitudes not to be 
questioned, they are likely to come to be held in a similar manner and to 
remain unquestioned for ever. It is also worth noting in passing that at all 
ages moral attitudes are likely to be offered in this form by teachers who 
themselves hold them in this manner. As in all aspects of education, a 
moral education in the full sense cannot be provided by a teacher who is 
not himself morally educated. 

Lastly, in considering what moral education is not, we must note one 
practical result of our discussion. If moral education is what we have 
claimed it to be and is not what we have claimed it is not, then it cannot be 
linked and must not be linked to religious education (O’Connor, 1957; 
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Downey and Kelly, 1978). For a moral code that is based on any set of 
religious beliefs must of its very nature be authoritarian, centrally con- 
cerned with content, with what adherents of that religion believe, dis- 
couraging, and even intolerant of, questioning that might lead to rejection 
and respecting the autonomy of the individual only up to the point at 
which he makes his choice of the religious and moral ‘package’. In short, 
the moral upbringing it offers is a moral training rather than a moral 
education. It is because we now recognize the need to encourage a ques- 
tioning approach to morals, as well as because there is no longer any one 
religion that can be said to dominate our multi-ethnic society and, indeed, 
because many people have rejected institutionalized religion entirely, that 
religious education cannot be regarded any longer as a satisfactory basis 
for moral education so that something completely different is needed. This 
is another reason why moral education urgently requires the attention of 
teachers and educationists and why projects in this field are being 
spawned at both national and local level. Too many schools and teachers, 
however, still feel that they can leave it to the RE teacher and the RE 
lesson. For all the reasons we have set out here, we must get away from 
that approach before it is too late. 

So far we have been painting an ideal picture, setting out what in 
Principle moral education ought to be. The reality, of course, will fall far 
short of this, although that of itself is no reason for not being clear about 
our goals and principles. The reality will fall short for two reasons. First, 
as in all aspects of education, our practice will not be perfect and we must 
later in this chapter consider in some detail the practice of moral educa- 
tion and its place on the curriculum. But, secondly, there are a number of 
constraints within which the teacher must work as a moral educator, not 
all of which are equally significant in other areas of education. , , 

Constraints are imposed by the process of moral development, since it 
would seem clear that children must pass through several preliminary 
Stages of development before’ they can attain that level which Laurence 
Kohlberg has called ‘the autonomous level of self-accepted moral prin- 
ciples’ (1966). Secondly, this is an area of human experience in which the 
emotions play a more significant part than they do in most areas. Thirdly, 
this isan aspect of education to which no pupil comes absolutely fresh and 
Ignorant, as he might be assumed to do to the learning of, say, French. A 
800d deal of moral learning has gone on before the child comes to school 
and its goes on continually outside the school as well as within it. Furth- 
€rmore, such learning is necessary because the making of moral choices 
cannot be delayed until the process of moral education is complete; such 
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choices have to be made all the time. All of these factors place peculiar 
constraints on the teacher as a moral educator. All of them, therefore, we 
must now consider in turn. 


Moral development 
The process of moral development, like that of cognitive development 
generally, consists of a number of stages through which children must pass 
if they are to reach moral maturity and this presents teachers with prob-, 
lems comparable to those they must face in all areas of education. 

These stages have been identified and elaborated by the major workers 
in this field, such as Jean Piaget and Laurence Kohlberg, as well as by 
others who have followed the line of thinking that they have opened up. 
Briefly, there is general agreement that children begin at a stage of 
heteronomy, at which they take their principles and moral beliefs in a 
largely unquestioning way from others, especially their parents and 
teachers. Thus at the outset their approach to moral issues and their 
response to them is of an authoritarian kind. This stage Kohlberg calls the 
‘pre-moral’ stage, a term that suggests that in his view too this kind of 
moral response is hardly worthy of being called morality at all. The sec- 
ond main stage is that of socionomy, a stage at which they have come to 
regard rules as emanating not from individuals in an arbitrary manner but 
from society. They have come to recognize that moral rules are concerned 
in some way with social cohesion and thus to realize that there are reasons 
for them. This stage Kohlberg described as the stage of ‘conventional 
morality’ when children conform not out of blind unquestioning obedi- 
ence, but in order to gain approval and because they have begun to see the 
point and purpose of the rules. The last main stage is that of autonomy 
which, as we noted above, Kohlberg calls the stage of ‘self-accepted moral 
principles’. At this stage the individual has learned to think moral ques- 
tions through for himself and to adopt his own moral stances as a result of 
that thinking. It is this stage, therefore, that is the 


goal of moral education 
as we have defined it. . 


If this is an accurate description of the process towards moral maturity, 
there are several important things that teachers must learn from it. To 
begin with, we must note that, as in all aspects of learning, we will be 
wasting our time if we offer material to our pupils that requires of them a 
level of response too far beyond the stage that they have reached at that 
time. For if we do, they will not understand or absorb it. Our offerings and 
our approach must be suited to their particular stage of development. 
This, of course, has a special relevance to the teacher of young children, 
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although, for reasons that should become apparent later, it is a mistake to 
assume that it does not also have significance for teachers of older pupils. 
However, it does create problems for us in that we may have to be largely 
authoritarian in our approach to the moral upbringing of young children 
precisely because they are unlikely to be able to think for themselves on 
moral matters. However, while in broad terms that might be true, there 
are at least two important factors that can or should take some of the sting 
out of it. 

In the first place, if we are constantly aware of the nature of the process 
we are contributing to, we will appreciate that any offering or approach 
we make to the moral education of young children must be such as to help 
them on to the next stage of the route towards moral autonomy. For this 
reason, even when we are telling them how to behave, we do not need to 
be, and indeed we must not be, completely authoritarian. We can and 
should give reasons for our precepts, since, even if those reasons are not in 
themselves understood, the children will begin in this way to learn that 
reasons are relevant (Hare, 1964). In this connection, it is worth noting 
what Kohlberg has told us of how individuals pass from one stage to the 


next. He draws on the notion of cognitive conflict and offers us the ‘one 
s is that if the child is offered arguments at 
s at, the conflict or 


e the problem and 


stage above’ principle. Its thesi 
the level of the stage immediately above the stage he i 
mismatch of those arguments will require him to resolv 
in doing so he will begin to move towards the next stage. Conversely, if he 
is only offered material suited to the stage he is at, there will be nothing to 
stimulate him or lead him beyond it. Thus moral education must be 
approached in such a way that at all points our main concern is to help 
children forward. 

Secondly, we must note a related and perhaps even more important 
Point. Moral development is like intellectual development in general and 
quite unlike physical development in that it is not a process that happens 
simply as a result of our living long enough to let it happen. We do not 
become morally autonomous just by living long enough, any more than we 
become brilliant intellectuals just by living long enough. As we have just 
suggested, we have to be helped if we are to pass through the preliminary 
Stages and reach the stage of autonomous moral thinking. However, the 
Converse is equally true. Just as progress through these stages will depend 
on our getting the right kind of experience, so the wrong kind of experience 
will cause us to become struck or fixated at any one of these stages or 
perhaps in relation to one or several interconnected areas of experience. 
This is the important message of the psychoanalytical approach to the 
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study of moral development. The wrong kinds of experience, especially in 
early childhood, can result in our being fixated at an early stage of 
development and can thus cut us off entirely from the final goal of moral 
autonomy. Here, as elsewhere, therefore, it may be more important for the 
teacher to'be aware of the harm he can do than of the positive contribu- 
tions he might make. 

Thirdly, for this reason as much as for any other, we must not be too 
ready to link these stages to chronological ages and to assume either, on _ 
the one hand, that young children are all necessarily incapable of thinking 
coherently and constructively about moral questions or, on the other 
hand, that older pupils will all be capable of doing so. These are mistakes 
we are inclined to make in viewing intellectual development generally and 
they are particularly to be avoided here. We must not link the notion of 
stages too closely to ages. We must avoid the dangers of seeing this scheme 
merely in developmental or sequential or chronological terms. Piaget was 
a philosopher and an epistemologist rather than a psychologist. What he 
is concerned with is not just a matter of stages of intellectual development; 
it is also a matter of qualitatively different levels of response to moral 
choices or dilemmas, different definitions of moral behaviour, all of which 
can be observed at all ages and in all people. It is thus similar to Bruner’s 
notion of the different modes of thinking that we all employ. People, no 
matter how well educated they are morally nor how skilled in moral 
debate, will hold some of their moral principles in an uncritical manner, 
having accepted them without serious reflection from those who have 
exercised authority over them or from the society in which they live. 

If we recognize the truth of this, we will cease to adopt the rather 
simplistic view of this kind of theory as being concerned with stages 
through which children pass and will realize that at all stages these differ- 
ent kinds of response can be expected and observed. Thus, at all stages 
and with pupils of all ages, teachers need to be concerned to promote an 
autonomous response to moral issues and to avoid reinforcing an 
authoritarian or a conventional response. Equally at all stages and ages 
they need to be aware that an autonomous response may not be function- 
ing or even possible. 

There are thus two main reasons why children can become stuck at an 
early stage of moral development or allowed to continue to respond to 
moral issues at a low level. First, they may not be provided with the right 
kind of help to get them on or to raise their level of understanding and of 
thinking on these issues. That, of course, is a problem that moral educa- 
tion shares with all kinds of education. Secondly, however, they can 
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—— at a low level because they have wrong experiences, experi- 

nile painful and, therefore, positively harmful to their moral 

ton. One reason why this factor looms especially large in moral 

— is that the emotions play a larger part here than in most areas of 
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transcend one’s humanity and attain the god-like level of pure intellect (in 
spite of the fact that the behaviour of the gods in Greek mythology was far 
from free of emotional complications). Thus feelings are seen as obstacles 
to the achievement of this state so that they are to be ‘tamed’, brought 
under control, suppressed, in the interests of the full burgeoning of the 
intellect. 

This view offers a caricature of moral education, since it suggests that 
this is the only approach one can adopt to the emotions in the moral 
upbringing of the young. As a result, the main thrust of what has passed 
for moral education in the schools has been this drive towards the sup- 
pression of those feelings that are felt to be undesirable, this being one of 
the reasons why the task has been gladly left to religion and the teaching of 
religion. 

The most serious effect of this approach has been that it has led and 
must lead to those forms of repression the dangers of which have been 
amply demonstrated by many psychologists. Repression is the result of the 
introjection of the taboos of others, especially in our early and formative 
years. This is, of course, part of the development of conscience, of what 
Freud called the superego or ego-ideal, and of the growth of a self-image, 
and we must not be interpreted as asserting that this process is to be 
totally deplored. Everyone must develop some kind of ego-ideal or self- 
image and this must be recognized as part of the process of moral educa- 
tion. 

However, the dangers of a wrong approach or of regarding this as the 
whole of moral education must be stressed. These dangers derive particu- 
larly from the fact that repression is an unconscious process; what is 
internalized affects our attitudes in ways that we are not conscious of and 
the emotions and feelings that are repressed continue to affect our 
attitudes and behaviour in one way or another without our being con- 
scious of or recognizing that this is happening. It is thus a process that is 
opposed to moral education in the full sense we earlier tried to give it, 
since it militates against understanding, critical appraisal and autonomy 
rather than promoting them. In fact it is this that can lead to an indi- 


vidual’s becoming fixated at an early stage of development — if only in 
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corridors (Kellmer-Pringle, and Edwards, 1964). In other words, it can 
lead to the overdevelopment of conscience in certain areas. 

The converse is equally true and rather more serious. For it can lead to 
that absence of any kind of conscience that is a major characteristic of 
psychopathic behaviour. The behaviour of the psychopath is not so much 
immoral and antisocial as amoral and asocial, since he is completely 
indifferent to the effects of his behaviour on other people or on society 
(Williams, 1967). 

If we choose this road to moral education, then we will find ditches on 
both sides into which it will scarcely be possible not to fall. We will also 
find that if our concern is only to suppress emotions, it will be impossible 
to find a set of criteria by which we can distinguish between feelings, so 
that we will be unable to promote and encourage those that most would 
agree should be developed. In short, we will have cut ourselves off from a 
positive theory of the role of the emotions in moral education (Downey 
and Kelly, 1978). 

Such a theory must begin by acknowledging that feelings are not always 
in conflict with the intellect. It is not the case that a moral dilemma always 
consists of a battle between reason on the one hand and feeling on the 
other, between rationality and irrationality. Sometimes our inclinations 
and reason are in agreement and this should not be a cause for worry as it 
has been for some of those philosophers who have clung very tightly to a 
conflict model. Secondly, often reason and feeling are to be found together 
on both sides of a dilemma. The essence of most moral dilemmas is that 
there are good reasons for all of the choices open to us and, often too, 
feelings that pull us in all directions. ; 

This suggests that the real mistake is to regard the emotions as irra- 
tional and not susceptible to any kind of reasoning. It is possible to speak 
of the ‘rational passions’ and this alerts us to the fact that the emotions 
should be seen as being responsive to some kind of education (Peters, 
1973), 

The first step towards a positive theory of the role of the emotions 1n 
moral education, then, is to recognize that they can be educated. The next 
Step is to try to identify some of the ways in which this can be done. 

First of all, we must recognize that some emotions are responsive to 
reason at what we might call a simple informational or factual level. Some 
feelings that we have are a result of what reason tells us about the world in 
which we live. When faced by a poisonous snake, I feel a fear that is the 
Product of my knowledge of the capabilities of such a creature. Con- 
versely, ignorance can have the opposite result, so that it can lead a child, 
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for example, to have no fear of the same snake. It is also the case that fear 
is often the result of ignorance and can be dispelled if we are provided with 
the relevant knowledge. Thus our fear of snakes might not appear if we 
know that the snake we are confronted by is of a nonpoisonous variety or 
has had its fangs effectively removed. 

Secondly, not only may reason influence the kinds of feeling we have; it 
often also can affect the way in which we give expression to those feelings. 
It can help us to resolve conflicts between feelings; it can advise us on the 
most sensible way to give expression to our feeling, by steering us, for 
example, into socially acceptable ways of doing so. In short, it can provide 
us with a degree of understanding of our feelings and this is a more 
suitable starting point for moral education than mere repression. For it 
recognizes that the relation of feeling and reason in human experience is 
one of reciprocity rather than conflict (Downey and Kelly, 1978). 

This in turn will lead to a proper kind of control of the emotions. We 
stressed earlier that our objection to the notion of suppression of the 
emotions was prompted not by a desire to remove all control but by a wish 
to see the development of a proper kind of control. We can perhaps now 
see how the control of the feelings that would come from a developed 
understanding of them would be a more suitable kind of control. For it 
would be a conscious form of control, thus avoiding the dangers of repres- 
sion we referred to earlier, and it would be self-control and thus in keeping 
with the definition we have offered of moral education as a process leading 
to ultimate moral autonomy. Clearly, learning to control one’s feelings is 
an important element in moral education, since it involves developing that 
facility for translating moral principles into action that John Wilson has 
called KRAT (1967) and identified as one of the main characteristics of 
the morally educated person. However, we must go beyond this and 
ensure that such control or discipline is self-control or self-discipline, since 
if it is a control that comes from without it cannot be a part of moral 
education in the full sense. 

One key element of the role of th 
the promotion of the kind 
lead to this kind of self- 
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draws our attention to. ‘EMP refers to awareness or insight into one’s own 
and other people’s feelings, i.e. the ability to know what these feelings are 
and describe them correctly. A distinction might be drawn between self- 
awareness (AUTEMP) and awareness of others (ALLEMP)’ (1967, pp. 
192-193). Thus understanding of our own feelings and sensitivity to those 
of others must go hand-in-hand and the development of both is a vital part 
of what we mean by moral education. 

Finally, we must note that what this amounts to is a claim that some 
feelings should be positively promoted as a part of moral education. We 
earlier criticized the conflict model of the role of the emotions in moral 
education on the grounds that it does not enable us to distinguish between 
emotions but seems to suggest that they are all to be suppressed in the 
interests of rationality. We are now claiming that we must be able to 
distinguish among the emotions in this way so that we can pick out those 
that are to be encouraged and promoted. For we are arguing that we must 
accept rather than reject our emotional life, that we must not see it as 
something to be deplored but as a feature of what it means to be human 
that we should rather welcome and embrace. We are arguing too that it is 
this that provides the morality, indeed the beauty, of certain human 
actions, since what constitutes for most people a moral act is that it is done 
out of love rather than from a sense of duty. It is for this reason that John 
Wilson draws our attention to a third component of moral education, 
PHIL, which ‘refers to the degree to which one can identify with other 
people, in the sense of being such that other people’s feelings and interests 
actually count or weigh with one, or are accepted as of equal validity to 
one’s own’ (1967, p. 192). Again, however, we must push this on a little 
further and take it beyond what appears to be the largely cognitive dimen- 
sion he gives it. It is not only an intellectual recognition and acceptance of 
the feelings of others that we are arguing for here. It is the development of 
those affective qualities that will result in our behaving in certain ways not 
only because we understand the feelings of others, but because we’ sym- 
pathize with them, feel for them, even love them. 

This is the direction in which there lies a proper, developed, human 
morality and our only way of achieving this as moral educators is to take a 
Positive approach to the education of the emotions of our pupils, to help 


them to become people who not only recognize at the intellectual level 


what they ought to do but also acknowledge the importance of doing so 
because they understand and symphathize with the feelings of their fellow 
men. 


Our programme of moral education, then, 
TPE—~N 


must be so framed as to 
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promote this kind of development in our pupils as well as the growth of 
those cognitive abilities we identified earlier. As we said before, however, 
our efforts in both of these directions will be affected, even inhibited, by 
the experiences our pupils have outside the school. We must now turn to a 
consideration of the constraints that this factor places on the teacher as a 


-moral educator and of some of the ways in which he can respond to this 
problem. 


Moral education and moral learning 

We drew attention at the beginning of this chapter to the fact that the 
moral educator has to work within constraints similar to those that face 
the teacher in his concern with language development, since not only will 
a good deal of learning have gone on in this area before the child comes to 
school, it will also continue to go on throughout his school life as a result of 
his experiences outside the school as much, if not more than, those he has 
within it. For the growing child will be susceptible to many moral 
influences and he will be so mainly because from the earliest age he needs 
to act morally, to make choices, so that we cannot expect him to wait until 
he has reached a level of competence we would recognize before he begins 
to act as a moral being. Furthermore, as Aristotle said, we become moral 
by behaving morally. The two must run in parallel. 

There are several obvious sources of this kind of learning. Firstly, chil- 
dren will from the earliest age absorb the attitudes and values of their 
parents and other adults, especially when they see these as emanating 
from a source of authority and are at the stage when they feel that that is 
the only reason there need be for acceptance of and obedience to such 
moral precepts. A good deal of racial prejudice, for example, probably 
begins this way. Secondly, the peer group will be an important source of 
moral learning. At certain ages and stages this will be the most powerful 
and, indeed, the dominant source of moral learning. Thirdly, perhaps the 
most important, certainly the most insidious, of these sources of moral 
learning are all forms of the mass media. So much uncritical and un- 
reflective moral learning goes on simply as children, and adults too, watch 
television programmes of all kinds, listen to the radio, read their comics, 
newspapers and magazines and absorb the values that are concealed in 
everything that they are offered fr 
one particularly obvious so 
be recognized, but we mu: 


Processes are at work else 
dent. 


om these sources. Advertising may be 
urce of such influence and its importance must 
st not forget that the same kind of persuasive 
where in the media, whether by design or acci- 
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These, then, are the three most obvious and influential sources of that 
moral learning that goes on all the time. There are several important 
features of this kind of learning that need to be stressed. Firstly, we must 
note that the relative strengths of these sources will vary at different ages 
and stages of the child’s growth. The influence of parents will probably be 
greater in the case of young children and that of the peer group at adoles- 
cence. Secondly, we must note that this is learning of a largely uncon- 
scious, certainly unreflective, kind. The attitudes and values that we pick 
up in this way certainly influence the way in which we respond to the 
world; they do not usually influence the way in which we think about it in 
the full sense of that term. Thirdly, as a direct result of this, often there is 
confusion and a lack of coherence in the attitudes and values we thus 
acquire. This will reveal itself at a number of levels. At one level there is 
likely to be conflict between the values pupils absorb from their parents in 
this way and those they pick up from their peers, and this is one important 
point at which the sensitive help of the teacher or some other adult may be 
necessary. There will also often be conflict and confusion within the values 
that derive from any one of these sources, since usually they are no more 
clearly thought out by those who provide them than they are likely to be 
by those who receive them. And lastly, there will be enormous differences 
between pupils in this respect, since both the content of what they have 
thus learned and the manner in which they have learned it will vary very 
widely. Social class differences in child-rearing practices have been shown 
significantly to affect children’s moral development (Kay, 1968; Bull, 
1969) and the multi-ethnic nature of many classrooms will also contribute 
to the same wide variation of moral learning. The essential factor in all of 
this is that this kind of learning, because it is incidental, unnoticed, and to 
a large extent unconscious, is by definition uncritical and unreflective. It 
thus represents a response to moral issues at the level of heteronomy 
rather than autonomy. It is, therefore, to use a good old-fashioned word, 
Prejudice, and these views are most likely to be held in this manner if they 
are learned from adults who themselves hold them in this:manner. 

Finally, we must note that this kind of learning is not confined to those 
experiences the child has outside the school. A good deal of similarly 
unreflective learning of attitudes and values goes on as a result of what 
happens within the school (Downey and Kelly, 1978); this is what 1s 
Meant by the ‘hidden curriculum’. Sometimes this will be the result of 
deliberate attempts on the part of teachers to ensure that pupils develop 
certain habits of behaviour or attitudes wi 


thout concerning themselves too 
much with whether they develop these in a reflective or an unreflective 
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manner. Nor must we too readily condemn this, since certain patterns of 
behaviour do need to be established before pupils are able to be reflective 
about them. More often however, such learning will be the result of those 
values that are implicit in the materials we use with children, the proce- 
dures we adopt, the way in which we handle those day-to-day situations 
-that arise in every classroom and, indeed, the overall organizational struc- 
ture that the school favours. All of these will both represent and display 
value positions and these will be absorbed, usually quite uncritically, by 
pupils. Thus the school will provide the same kind of moral learning as 
will the society outside the school. 

What are the implications of this for moral education? To begin with, 
we must again assert that this is not a process to be deplored. It is a 
natural process and one that provides pupils with that content to their 
moral development that they need from the earliest age. It must also be 
seen, however, as providing a basis for their moral education, since this 
kind of moral learning must be the starting point for moral debate and 
discussion. In other words, moral education must be seen as the process of 
converting this uncritical, unreflective moral learning into a fully con- 
scious and reflective response to moral issues. 

Two things follow from this. In the first place, we must try to ensure 
that the moral learning that we are responsible for is not of such a kind as 
to inhibit the development of our pupils’ ability to consider it thoughtfully, 
even if this can only be done at a later date. This is perhaps of particular 
importance to the teacher of young children who, as we suggested earlier, 
may be as yet incapable of reflecting at a proper level on moral questions. 
Secondly, it means that we must recognize that all of our arrangements 
and provision in schools should be such as not only to avoid the dangers of 
inhibiting moral education but also to promote those qualities that we are 
Suggesting are part of moral education. In particular, we should be con- 
cerned to raise the values which pupils have already absorbed to a con- 
scious level, to encourage them to be reflective about them and to promote 
the kind of understanding necessary for a proper critical appraisal of 
moral issues in order to lead them to the ultimate goal of becoming fully 
autonomous moral beings. 

If we are able to do this, it will only be as a result of a combined effort 
that not only goes across the curriculum but permeates all aspects of the 
life of the school. It is to a consideration of what this implies for the 
Practical provision we make that we must turn in our next section. 
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Moral education and the curriculum 
We suggested at the beginning of this chapter that there is an essential 
moral dimension to all education, that in a sense all education is moral 
education, and this must be the major theme of any discussion of the 
practice of moral education. For it is probable that the moral education we 
offer pupils will only be fully effective if it is the result of a concerted effort 
to ensure that all the experiences that pupils have in school have a morally 
educative effect. i 
This means that we must begin by acknowledging that, like language 
education, moral education goes right across the curriculum. It would be 
difficult to substantiate the claim that any curriculum subject does not 
have a moral import. In some areas, such as literature and history, the 
moral dimension is easy to identify, since there can be no real examination 
or discussion of any historical event or literary work that ignores its moral 
implications. In other areas, these implications may be less readily 
identified but it would be difficult to argue that they do not exist. Nor 
must we forget the contribution of many areas of the curriculum to the 
emotional and affective components of morality, to the understanding and 
the development of feeling that we referred to earlier. A good deal of what 
is done in drama, in dance and in physical education, especially when this 
takes the form of outdoor pursuits, has a major influence on this aspect of 
development. 
Secondly, we must recognize the role that the total organization of the 
school has to play in promoting moral education. We have already refer- 
red to the hidden effects that such factors can have on the moral develop- 
ment of pupils, and the first thing we must do is to try to organize the 
school in such a way as to ensure that these effects forward that purpose of 
moral education. In other words, we must try to create a climate in the 
school of such a kind as to ensure not only that it does not hinder but that 
it actually contributes to the moral education of the pupils (Sugarman, 
1973). This means that we must look very closely at such features of the 
organization of the school as the ways in which pupils are grouped, the 
teacher-pupil relationships, the system of rules and patterns of authority 
within the school, the form and purposes of any school council we might 


set up for the discussion of problems, and many other things, and recog: 


nize that these are not just administrative devices but parts of the total 
it has been sug- 


Programme of moral education. For the same reason, 1t | u 
gested that counselling should be seen not just as a mechanism for mer 
with individual problems but again as part of the moral education of al 


Pupils (Schofield, 1977). 
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; t have 
This is why a number of the projects in moral — om and 
emerged in recent years, such as the Lifeline project (Mc d ihe need for 
that of the Farmington Trust (Wilson, 1973), have stresse t what they 
the introduction into the school of a structure that will ape hemed 
are endeavouring to achieve. However, many of them also stre nd off 
for the curriculum to include specific lessons in moral educatior fide 
advice on what such lessons might contain. There Lace ae The 
doubt that some such direct examination of moral issues is E by the 
kind of discussion of moral questions advocated, for Pel likel: if 
Humanities Curriculum Project (Schools Council, 1970) is clear J critical 
Properly carried out, to be of great value both in encouraging 
thinking and in raising the quality of such thinking. . s a sub- 
There are two aspects of the introduction of moral education f these is 
ject on the timetable that we need to note, however. The first o 


5 lly 
R P i $ ki is usua 
that, like so many curriculum innovations, this kind of lesson 
beamed only at the ‘ 


1970), the proje: 
‘talking down’ t 


result, the materi 


Secondly, the inclusion of moral education on the timetable may ae 
the other teachers in the school to assume that they have no meditate 
for moral education, just as many did, and still do, when it is left to + 
teacher of religion. This could result in the loss of all of these ama 
that we are arguing will accrue only if every teacher acknowledges 


they . . i era- 
responsibility in this area. We must finally turn, therefore, to a commie 
tion of what all of this means for the individual teacher in his 
classroom. 


The first problem faci 


ng the teacher is that of providing his pupils with 
a continuously developi 


ng moral code that will govern their ao 
behaviour, in short, to provide a content for their moral pain ope 
since, as we said earlier, we cannot expect them not to act morally unti 
their moral education is completed. Positive moral guidance is necessary, 
therefore, from th i c 

st intractable problem to be solved, since, as we have 
on most issues there is a wide spectrum of opinion that 
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Bie ee and there is no longer any point in seeking after some 
were: ene T one particular moral position or set of values. . 
fieeded for A w guidance is necessary and content of some kind is 
Baronet a = ucation, it is not too much ofa problem to decide what 
iN presented se to ifwe pay proper attention to the manner in which it 
ao NES nd bear in mind throughout the goals and principles of 
añ {Gipnsiiion of as we have defined it. Moral guidance does not have to be 
ia Ta yal values on our pupils if it is offered in a spirit and ina 
himself will ensure that in the end the pupil will be able to think for 

Th and reach his own moral conclusions. 
piney bt pitfalls here, however, that we need to be familiar with. In 
gtildonee e ne to be quite meticulous in our efforts to ensure that the 
ofthe flue offer is offered in this way- In particular, we need to be aware 
mca ain our own values are likely to have on the moral develop- 
dis ore = pupils. Moral values are as readily caught from teachers as 
‘ile we tig other sources, so that we must be constantly alive to the 
ses io or rather which our pupils run, 1n this respect. This is one 
pola 7 moral disagreement among the teachers of any school is to be 
Beant e rather than, as some seem to think, deplored. F or if teachers 
likel ves display to their pupils a wide spectrum of opinion, it is less 
issu y that those pupils will uncritically accept any one viewpoint on any 

ue. 

However, again we must stre: 


matter that is important. A lack of cons 
tage; a lack of consensus on manner will be quite the opposite. For, not 
only will pupils catch particular moral values from teachers, they will also 

held. If the teacher himself 


catch from them the manner in which they are 
holds a particular view in an authoritarian, heteronomous manner, the 
Pupil who absorbs it from him will come to hold it in a similar manner and 
it is that rather than the temporary adoption ofa particular value position 
that puts his moral education really at risk. The message here is brief but 
vital. If the teacher himself is not a morally educated person, not only will 
he never become a moral educator, he is likely to have a positively inhibit- 
ing effect on the moral education of his pupils. No one should expect to be 
able to contribute to the moral education of children who is not morally 
educated himself, just as no one can promote education in any field in 
which he is not himself a fully educated person. 

In brief, it is more important that teachers should know what they 
should not do in the field of moral education than what they should do. It 


is important that they be fully alive to the dangers, to the harm they can 


ss that it is the manner rather than the 
ensus on matter may be an advan- 
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do. As in all areas of education, teachers must recognize the importance 
and the complexities of the job they have to do and realize how much 
damage they can do if they do not do it properly. 

Whatever formal provision we make, the first and most lasting moral 
education is that which grows out of the day-to-day interaction between 
teacher and pupil and the guidance that the individual receives in relation 
to those moral problems, however trivial, he finds himself faced with. The 
worldwide issues are important and opportunities to discuss them must be 
provided, but in the last analysis the real stuff of moral education is the 
everyday experience of the individual. In this area in particular, the only 
true education is that which is developed from the first-hand experience of 
each child, since it is here that he is sorting out his own life-style, structur- 
ing his own world, building up his self-confidence, and developing his 
capacity for responsibility. All of this is essentially a first-hand matter. 
This is why, although the other kinds of provision we have discussed must 
have their place, in the end the quality of the moral education any child 
receives will depend on the quality of the teachers with whom he finds 
himself working at any and every stage of his education. In this again 
moral education is no different from education itself. 


Social education 


Just as moral learning, as opposed to moral education, can and does go on 
all the time, so it can be argued that social learning takes place whenever 
children are with other people, whoever they are. Social learning can 
include learning how others behave in certain situations, how behaviour 
varies by custom according to circumstances, and also learning how to 
Cooperate with others. In fact, since man is a social animal, learning how 
to live in society must inevitably be termed social learning. And since 
education by its very nature is a social process, we could argue that social 
learning, just like moral learning, is inevitably part of education and that 
teachers could not disclaim their responsibility of children’s social learn- 
ing even if they wished to. But is this the same as social education? Most 
teachers would probably agree that they engage in some social education, 
since they all expect pupils to adhere to the norms of the school, to 
cooperate with others and to show respect to adults, for instance. In 
addition, many school curricula include some kind of social studies or 
community activities designed to promote social education. Yet a brief 
glance at the literature shows that social education is interpreted in many 
different ways, not only by curriculum planners but also by teachers and 
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certainly by pupils (Schools Council, 1974; Gleeson and Whitty, 1976). 
In order then to understand more fully what social education entails, we 


must explore various interpretations given to it in practice. 
Current interest in social education is reflected in a proliferation of 


courses in schools which would not have appeared on the curriculum or 
h courses cover 4 wide 


been thought appropriate until fairly recently. Suc 
range. They include the various kinds of humanities programme designed 


in the 1960s to provide interest and relevance for pupils who were being 
Schools Council, 


obliged to stay at school an extra year against their will ( 
1965 and 1967); environmental studies which provide opportunities for 


pupils to pursue what is required of them 0} 
1974); community education projects such as that planned by Midwinter 
in Liverpool (1972); social studies courses to introduce pupils to basic 


sociological concepts; and broad moral education programmes such as the 
Humanities Curriculum Project (1971). Closer examination of even a 
iking features: firstly, that with the 


few of these examples reveals two strikin, 

exception of sociology-based social studies, most of these courses are 
designed for pupils of below average ability, and secondly, that the aims 
and objectives are too varied to reveal a common understanding about 


what social education is or should be. 


Development of social studies in schools 
h schools have attempted to 


A brief examination of the ways in whic 
ver the past two decades will help 


provide some kind of social education ©) 
to show how the concept has been interpreted and how changing aims and 
objectives have guided practice. 

hat the newly formed 


Tt was not until after the Second World War t 
oduce courses in environmental 


secondary modern schools began to intr 
ly to show pupils 


studies, civics, current affairs, and so 0P, designed main! 
how man adapts to the problems of his environment and, implicitly if not 
jety in which they live. 


directly, teaching pupils 

Few such courses, if any, were provided for pupils in selective schools, who 

were considered capable of traditi academic subjects, OF who at any 

rate accepted them unquestioningly, having been successfully socialized 
ic attention was drawn to the impor- 


into the ethos of their school. Publ 
Jescents by the Crowther Report (1959), 


tance of social studies for ado 
ourses for the fifteen to eighteen age group, to 


which recommended such c 
help them to find their way around the world. Four years later the 
Newsom Committee (1963) strongly supported the introduction of some 
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ability by sending them out into their own locality to explore, for example, 
the 97 bus, the Press, shops and shopping, has subsequently been most 
stringently Criticized on the grounds that it teaches Pupils to accept their 


instructed in obedience by ‘interest-based indoctrination’ has been pete 
by other writers since then, According to Gleeson and Whitty (1976) suc 


° S 
Programmes merely became ‘low status subjects taught to low statu 
Pupils by low status teachers’, 


In the mid-1960s, Social stud 


: i ial 
his movement, supported by vier 
ute of Education, became concerned Line 
°8y-based social studies courses. 


Is to pursue a more structured study of pes | 
the Concepts and evidence from soci 
re no longer to be aimed at the less able pupils, most o! 


otlered, while less able ones still questioned the 
7 terial, as Keddie (1971) describes, Social awareness 
and social understandi i 
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reject it out of hand. Whichever it was, it was clear that the new social 
studies had failed to engender a questioning, critical attitude in pupils. 
More recent approaches to social education and the teaching of social 
studies set out specifically to help pupils to think critically about their own 
assumptions and about the world in which they live, so that they are no 
longer content to accept their lot blindly but can learn ways of contribut- 
ing towards change. Such is the aim behind some of the community 
education programmes set within the context of compensatory education. 
Midwinter’s Liverpool project (1972), for example, was designed to forge 
links between the school and the community at all age levels and thus to 
enable pupils to see themselves as active members of their own commun- 
ity. As such they need to develop the social skills that will equip them not 
only to look critically at their immediate environment but also to take 
positive action where this is needed to make changes for the good of all. 
Within this framework, Halsey (1974) talks of arousing ‘constructive dis- 


content’ in young people. 


Aims and objectives 
This brief historical outline of ways in which schools have attempted to 


make provision for some kind of social education since 1945 enables us to 
make some preliminary comment about the nature of its aims and objec- 
tives. In the early years, courses seemed to be largely instrumental in 
nature: they helped pupils to find their way about in the world by learning 
about local amenities, the kinds of jobs they would be able to do, and 
perhaps something about the workings of the local council and the pro- 
visions of the welfare state. However, as we have already remarked, critics 
were quick to attack these courses for teaching pupils to accept their 
Position in life, thus maintaining the status quo (J. P. White, 1968; C. and 
M. Ball, 1973; Pring, 1975). Working on a project on the police force, for 
example, was more likely to teach pupils the sort of attitude towards 
authority that adults thought they ought to have, than to help them 
understand the nature of authority, of personal relations, or even of work- 
ing conditions within the police force. In other words many of these earlier 
‘approaches aimed implicitly to socialize pupils so that they learned to 
conform to the norms and conventions of society. The term ‘socialization’ 
nowadays for some people has unpleasant overtones, smacking of indoc- 
trination and always conjuring up a picture of pupils being conditioned or 
trained in a machine-like manner, reminding us of Skinnerian reinforce- 
ment techniques more appropriate to the training of animals than the 


education of man. 
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The New Social Studies movement brought an ostensible change in 
objectives in rejecting the ideal of socializing only the less able and, 
instead, introduced the notion of developing social awareness in all pupils. 
At first, this seemed a welcome aim. However, what was understood by 
this concept was not made clear enough. Learning about the structure of 
society through sociological concepts seemed to imply that social aware- 
ness meant understanding what society is like and how it works, 
moreover, largely from a sociologist’s point of view. Knowing what society 
is like can possibly mean little more to the individual than learning where 
his place is in it, in other words, being socialized. 

A more precise but limited set of objectives are those expressed by 
Taylor (1970). within a context of compensatory education. The Schools 
Council Working Paper No. 27 advocates the development of competence, 
confidence, and cooperation as the main aims of social education for 
culturally deprived pupils. Taylor’s attempt to analyse competence in 
terms of roles and skills suggests that it is possible to train pupils to be 
socially competent by equipping them with certain social skills, just as we 
teach them manual skills, for example, in the workshop. But what is the 
nature of these social skills? We could teach pupils in a fairly mechanical 
fashion how to get on with others by drilling into them the importance of 
l i peaking to, not contradicting or interrupt- 
ing, suppressing annoyance and impatience; yet what would this mean 


ses over teaching pupils how to 
ired of them, as Taylor suggests, 
a role such as that of a mother or 


more impo: 
moral judgement. Thus Taylor’s ap 
model, can do no 
social training. 


Ttant, no opportunity to exercise 
proach, which uses an objectives 


more than present social education as socialization or 


Current social educati 


Weh on projects 
€ have so far explored Several different ways in which schools have tried 


to provi A ; SR 
provide some sort of social education for their pupils, by examining 
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iE eea to social studies in secondary schools over the past 
EEEE orso. Brief reference has been made to several official 
denai a to illustrate how aims and objectives, usually ill- 
E insufficiently analysed, have changed over the years. Before 
should a to analyse in more detail what we think social education 
which skin a, we shall look more closely at two particular projects 
Study’ TE being used in schools: Bruner’s Man, A Course of 
Brunee’s M S) and the Schools Council Social Education Project. 
gramme for « a a R provides an example of a social studies pro- 
used mainl $ : dren in the middle years of schooling and in this country is 
enquiry-ba Pe the ten to thirteen age range. It is in essence es 
behaviour: i _ Project, drawing upon evidence from the social. an 
structure i ce particularly anthropology and ethology. The ee 
Pupils oe ased upon Bruner’s notion of a spiral curriculum, so so 
Such as co explore and examine basic and universal concepts of ae R 
contexts A and adaptation in a variety © =i 
the chim ese begin with the life-cycle of the salmon, the her E EE 
the ee ROON family, then proceed to the human level, z : 
estern ik Eskimo as an example of a culture very different from tha ‘i 
levels ney By comparing and contrasting life-styles at these os 
encoura SE film material as the main learning resources, yopi aes 
eings? F to pursue three basic questions: What 1s human about hu a 
Social aw ow did they get that way? How can they be made mo 
to reflect areness is interpreted as the ability to understand man’s ni A 
stand aaa upon and analyse the human condition and 1 mee 
do pupil ssi man’s capacities, emotions, and shortcomings. A 
Species : ae the opportunity to observe and discuss how saree 
estates different cultures cope with their basic a = La 
Press me and emotional forces, but they also have the c ee 2 
ehaviou reflect upon their own emotional sen to ial 
ieee are totally alien to Western man. Thus socia! ae 
MACOS, understanding others and also coming to terms wit 
Social scien uses the concepts, evidence, and nee : 
Society ig oe to help younger pupils towards an un a A 
ton (1968 e, thus putting into practice the principles advoca ee 
Without t ). It attempts to prepare pupils for participation in Pewee 
adhere ¢ tying to equip them with specific social skills or to tea 
tary, it © the norms and conventions of their own coset ‘ 
Organi gives them insights into ways in which very differen T 
ize their social world. Rather than attempting» even implicitly, 


On the con- 
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inculcate certain attitudes or values into pupils, the programme leaves 
important social and moral questions open to pupils, thus allowing them 
the opportunity of forming some kind of moral judgement of their 
own.Thus, as a course in social education, MACOS meets many of the 
criticisms levelled against other projects. Clearly, however, its success 
depends upon the teacher’s skill in handling the materials and the pupils’ 
responses to them. It would be easy to use didactic methods and simply 
present children with unrelated chunks of predigested knowledge, though 
official attempts are made in this country to equip teachers with appro- 
priate skills before they are permitted to use the resources. Similarly a 
teacher, unskilled in handling children’s responses to such incidents as the 
killing of baby seals, the attacking of their young by gulls, or the practice 
of urinating on burning sand so that it might be strewn over the body to 
cool it, might suppress children’s emotions rather than help them to 
understand their own feelings. And although, as we have pointed out, 
there is no attempt to persuade children to adopt any particular attitudes, 
there remains the danger that teachers and pupils might take Westerners 
as their ideal concept of man, by contrast with another apparently less 
civilized culture. 

The Schools Council Working Paper No. 51 (1974) offers a very differ- 
ent Programme of social education. It is designed for use with less able 
pupils in the fourteen to fifteen age range and aims to equip them to play a 
fuller part in the affairs of their own community, to be willing and able to 
engage in cooperative activity, to challenge and change their world, thus 
helping themselves and others towards a more satisfying mode of social 
living. Williams and Rennie (1972) see social education not as a variation 
on social and liberal studies, but as a means of equipping pupils to contri- 
bute towards much needed social change by seeing themselves in school as 
part of the wider community. The aims of the Schools Council Project are 
expressed in its definition of what social education is, namely ‘an enabling 
process through which children will receive a sense of identification with 
their community, become sensitive to its shortcomings and develop 
methods of participation in those activities needed for the solution of its 
social problems’. Thus in implementing the project, the team members, 
led by Rennie, were attempting to involve pupils in specific activities 
rather than simply adding yet another subject to the curriculum. After an 
experimental trial period in 1968-1969, when an attempt was made to 
introduce social education programmes into ten schools in the Notting- 
ham area, the main study (1969-1971) was concentrated in four schools. 

To prepare pupils for the main part of the work, time was spent initially 
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pete SS a skills by means of mime, simple group 
ig PaA i p discussion of practical problems, and later of issues involv- 

ements. In the fourth year pupils were ready to study in depth 
the structure of some of the groups that had a direct impact on them, in 
Preparation for an examination of a specific aspect of the area in which 
they lived, such as play facilities, living conditions, emergency services, 
and so on. The aim was that eventually pupils would reach the final step 
m the sense of belonging to the community, by carrying out a survey to 
identify and possibly help to solve a problem they considered in need of 
attention and action. 

One low-ability class, for example, 
education programme for two years an 
groups they belonged to in school, embar! 
lems of redevelopment in their area. They discovered during the course of 
their survey that about two-thirds of the population were going to be 
rehoused against their will and that the move would result in increased 
deficiencies in public services. What particularly distressed the pupils was 
that the adults concerned were apparently completely fatalistic about 
what was to happen to them and made no attempt to express their dis- 
satisfaction publicly or to initiate any action to avert the move. The indig- 
nation of the pupils was so strong that they made plans to take action 
themselves, suggesting building a mobile exhibition for use in shops, 
launderettes, and waiting rooms; running a poster campaign to rouse 
adults from their resignation and apathy; and contributing articles to the 
local newspaper on the implications of the redevelopment scheme. 

An initial evaluation of the project suggested that it had had some 
success in developing pupils’ self-awareness and creating in them a sen- 
sitivity towards the needs of their community and a willingness to involve 
themselves in community problems. Clearly this kind of programme 
makes more demands on the social and intellectual resources of pupils 
than community service projects where pupils are presented with a practi- 
cal task such as shopping for the elderly or looking after small children. As 
C. and M. Ball (1973) point out, pupils often have no idea why they are 
Papering an old person’s walls, let alone why problems of poor housing 
exist. Gleeson and Whitty (1976) scathingly remark that it often amounts 
to nothing more than ‘papering over a few cracks in the welfare state’. We 
might add that such schemes successfully conceal the cracks in pupils’ 
social understanding and awareness. The Schools Council type of project, 
on the other hand, does enable pupils to take a more active part, in that 
they themselves identify the problem, take action on their own initiative, 
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and seek adult advice and guidance rather than merely accepting teacher 
direction. 

Although this particular project was necessarily limited in scope, it 
clearly shows possibilities for development. Like the Humanities Cur- 
riculum Project, it involves considerable role changes on the part of pupils 
and teachers who are now both seeking answers together. Teachers are no 
longer problem-posers and answer-givers. Likewise, it necessarily entails a 
move away from didactic teaching methods since pupils must be involved 
in formulating their own problems, in decision making, and in taking 
responsibility and initiative. 

What we need to ask now is whether a programme of this kind is 
appropriate and worthwhile for all pupils in all kinds of school. If such 
projects are restricted to pupils of lower ability in so-called deprived areas, 
yet again a divisive curriculum is created against which we have argued 
elsewhere. Moreover, if social education is important, surely it must fea- 
ture on the curriculum of all pupils? The crux of the issue lies in an 
understanding of what social education entails. It is rather disconcerting 
to find within a project entitled social education several references to 
‘training children in school ... in the skills required to work as groups’ or 
to children being ‘trained to act as agents of change within their commun- 
ity’ (Williams and Rennie, 1972). 


Social and moral education: the common ground 

In trying to unravel crucial features of social education, we shall do well to 
remind ourselves of what we mean by education. Richard Peters (1966) 
argues that education is first of all fundamentally concerned with the 
developing autonomy of the individual, in a way that instructing and 
training cannot be. To educate children socially rather than merely 
socializing them must therefore mean that we should try to nurture in 
them what we should term social autonomy, that is, the ability to think for 
themselves on social issues. To socialize or to train children socially will have 
the opposite effect, namely to stifle their autonomy. This, as we have seen, 
was one of the major weaknesses of some of the earlier social education 
programmes such as that put forward in the Schools Council Working 
Paper No. 11. To learn about one’s environment and one’s place in it is to 
see oneself as a member of a category rather than as an autonomous 
individual who can think and act on his own initiative. Similarly, an 
attempt to equip children with the social skills assumed to be necessary to 
cope with the adult world, as Taylor suggests, even if it does not directly 
stifle autonomy, does little to promote it. Sockett (1976) points to the 
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crucial element that is missing if social education is regarded merely as a 
set of skills that can be imparted to pupils, namely that the exercise of 
social skills must always be accompanied by the ability to make moral 
judgements. And, as we have seen, moral judgements must necessarily be 
made autonomously. We cannot teach children in advance what judge- 
ments to make, but we must try to teach them how to arrive at an auton- 
omous moral choice. 

Secondly, it must be remembered that education is always concerned 
with the development of knowledge and understanding which cannot be 
reduced to a set of skills, since without understanding what they are doing, 
pupils cannot learn to use their autonomy effectively and responsibly. 
Making choices or decisions about what action to take in the face of a 
social problem, such as the rehousing problem dealt with in the Schools 
Council Project, must be based on informed opinions and an understand- 
ing and critical appreciation of the prevailing social conditions and their 
implications. This must be part of what we mean when we talk of the 
development of social awareness in pupils. Thus, as Elliot and Pring 
(1976) point out, any worthwhile social education project cannot concen- 
trate on doing at the expense of reflection and understanding. Further- 
more, understanding social phenomena and social meanings must involve 
appreciating what it means to be human, to be a person. Thus, under- 
standing the concept of a person and respect for persons, as Bailey ( 1976) 
argues, provide an important link between social and moral education. It 
is this understanding that the MACOS project hopes to develop in 
younger pupils. ’ 

A third important characteristic of education is that it must be of 
intrinsic value to pupils, who should be convinced about the worthwhile- 
ness of what they are engaged in. Thus social education 1n the form of 
some kind of community service, in which pupils merely regard shopping 
for old people or digging their gardens as an escape from school, must fail. 
Social education in its real sense must teach children the value of social 
responsibility and the worthwhileness of the social behaviour they choose 
to adopt. Thus pupils need to care about what they are doing rather than 
take a merely instrumental view about their social behaviour and act only 
out of expediency. To care about one’s behaviour towards other people so 
that one is concerned to improve their living conditions, or, on a broader ; 
scale, help to bring about social change for the good of the community, 
involves the affective dimension of social education. As we argued earlier, 
all education has its affective side, often unfortunately ignored, but all too 
frequently confused thinking has resulted only in vague thoughts about 
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feeling for others, sympathizing with them, or loving one’s neighbour. To 
avoid vagueness or false sentimentality we must again stress the impor- 
tance of understanding what it means to be human and to respect others 
as individuals — in short, to appreciate the concept of a person. It is a pity 
that although much is known from the work of psychologists about chil- 
dren’s concept development in terms of number, space, time and of moral 
concepts such as fairness and justice, little research about their under- 
standing of human and social concepts has so far been carried out. Such 
knowledge would provide a firm basis on which to construct a programme 
of social education for pupils of all ages in every kind of school. 

It is to be hoped that our argument has revealed a good deal of common 
ground between social and moral education. Any kind of education must 
include the development of autonomy, understanding, and critical aware- 
ness and must be of intrinsic value to those pursuing it. Furthermore, 
social education, if it is concerned with developing an understanding of 
social phenomena, must concern itself with what is essentially social, 
namely with human beings and respect for persons. Any social action 
must rest on the formation of moral judgements and choices, Teachers 
themselves need to be in a position to decide on the best way of introduc- 
ing social or moral education into their schools, if they believe that it is to 
be a deliberate policy and not merely left to chance. As we have seen, both 
social and moral learning can and do go on via the hidden curriculum, but 
this does not, of itself, provide education. Some schools might decide that 
a programme such as the Humanities Curriculum Project is best suited to 
their needs, while others, especially in downtown areas, might wish to 
introduce a course that has active links with the community. Both Mid- 
winter (1970) and Rennie et al., promoters of the Schools Council Project 
(1974), are firmly convinced of the value of an action project for schools in 
deprived areas, so that pupils learn to go beyond a resigned acceptance of 
their lot or a crude negative reaction against it, towards a clear articula- 
tion of their needs and an ability’to take action, in order to improve the 
quality of life. But whatever kind of programme is adopted, the essential 
element must be educative: it must be concerned with the development of 
knowledge, understanding, critical awareness, and the ability to make 
moral and social judgements autonomously. 


Summary and conclusions 


We have tried in this chapter to argue that an analysis of what we mean 
both by ‘education’ and by ‘morality’ requires us to see moral education 
as the development not of particular habits of behaviour or attitudes of 
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mind but of the ability to think for oneself critically, sensibly and produc- 
tively on moral issues. We further claimed that the same approach to 
moral education is indicated by an examination of the nature of the society 
in which we live, since the social change that we are constantly witnessing 
makes it necessary to help children to attain a flexibility and an adaptabil- 
ity in their moral outlook, while its pluralism requires that we be tolerant 
of many shades of opinion on most issues. 

We then considered some of the major constraints that teachers must 
work within when endeavouring to bring about this kind of development 
in their pupils. First of all, they must take full account of the stages that 
the individual must pass through on his way to moral maturity. Secondly, 
they must recognize that the emotions play a major role in our moral lives 
and that this is a source of particular difficulties for the moral educator. 
Thirdly, we noted the volume of largely unconscious moral learning that 
goes on outside the school and, indeed, inside the school as well, that must 
be seen as providing the basic material with which and within which the 
teacher must work in this area. 

Next, we considered some of the implications of this for the practice of 

moral education within the school. We suggested that there was a place 
for the moral education lesson, for the provision of opportunities for pupils 
to discuss, debate, and ponder on moral questions as such. We stressed, 
however, that such provision should not be allowed to encourage other 
teachers to ignore the moral dimensions of all curriculum subjects, but 
that they should be aware of that dimension and make proper use of it in 
all areas of the curriculum. We also emphasized the need for attention to 
be given to all aspects of the organization structure of the school, to its 
climate, to ensure that its total effect is as morally educative as it can be 
made. 
This brought us to a recognition of the central role of the individual 
teacher in this process. We reiterated that the quality of the moral educa- 
tion every child receives will depend on the quality of his teachers. We 
noted the kind of harm that teachers can do in this sphere and stressed in 
Particular the need for teachers themselves to be morally educated. 

Finally, in considering the relationship between social and moral educa- 
tion, we traced briefly the development of social studies in schools and 
examined some of the current curriculum projects in social education. 
Again, we found ourselves moving inexorably towards the same conclu- 
sions, that the main thrust of the teacher’s work here must also be towards 
helping pupils to develop their own powers of judgement, and that, in 
doing so, his own role is crucial. 
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In the last analysis, moral education and social education depend on 
the recognition by every teacher of his responsibility to see that his own 
contribution to the processes is such as to assist, or at least not to hinder, 
the child in his progress towards a proper social, moral and human auton- 


omy. And that, as we said at the beginning of this chapter, is also the goal 
of education itself. 


8 The Curriculum 


One of the most dramatic features of the educational scene, particularly in 
the United Kingdom, in the last twenty years or so has been the increased 
attention that has been focussed on the curriculum. In part, this has been 
due to a recognition that in a rapidly changing society there is need for 
continuous appraisal of and adjustment to what is done in schools. It is 
also, however, the result of a growing awareness that questions of cur- 
riculum lie at the very heart of the educational debate and organizational 
changes, such as the comprehensivization of secondary education, the 
introduction of middle schools, or the establishment of mixed-ability clas- 
ses, will achieve little if they are not accompanied by corresponding 
changes in the curriculum itself. The study of the curriculum, then, is 
central to the study of education, so that no discussion of the theory and 
Practice of education could be complete without a detailed examination of 
what this involves. 

We must begin such an examination by 
definition of what the curriculum is. It is a t 


denote the range of subjects on a school’s progra 
the content that is taught within any one of those subjects. Our use of the 


term ‘curriculum’ makes it the focal point of all educational debate from 
Its use to denote timetables, prospectuses, and syllabuses. For in this sense 
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the term must be taken as referring to the totality of the provision that an 
educational institution tries to make for its students, so that the best 
definition of it that we can take is that of John Kerr who defines it as ‘all 
the learning which is planned and guided by the school, whether it is 
carried on in groups or individually, inside or outside the school’ (1968, p. 
16). 

If we accept such an all-embracing definition we can understand why 
the planning of the curriculum in this sense has attracted so much atten- 
tion in recent years. For it has been claimed that, if we are to attain any of 
the educational ideals that we have set ourselves or had set for us by 
society, we need to look closely at the total effect that our provision is 
having. For this reason there has emerged the notion of rational cur- 
riculum planning. It has been argued (Hoyle, 1969) that most of the 
curriculum change of the past has been of a kind best described as 
unplanned ‘drift’, so that if we wish to claim that education is a rational 
activity, we must give more conscious and detailed attention to it than we 
have hitherto done. It has further been argued (Tyler, 1949; Hirst, 1969) 
that when we do give it this kind of conscious and detailed attention we 
immediately recognize how unscientific the traditional approach to cur- 
riculum planning has been, that, in particular, it has concentrated on an 
examination of curriculum content only and that, if it is to have any claim 
to being regarded as a rational activity, it must go far beyond this and 
consider its objectives and its procedures as well as its content and, in 
addition, must submit itself to a proper kind of evaluation. The mistake of 
the ‘traditional’ approach to education, it is claimed, has been to concen- 
trate on content, that of the ‘progressive’ approach to concern itself almost 
entirely with method. Questions of curriculum must be considered from 
both of these angles and from that of objectives too. In this form, the 
notion of rational curriculum planning was introduced into discussions of 
education in the USA about thirty years ago and reiterated in the context 
of education in the United Kingdom ten or fifteen years later. 

More recently there has been a reaction against this kind of analysis of 
the idea of rational curriculum planning and, in particular, against the 
claim that it can only be regarded as rational if it prespecifies its goals. We 
must, therefore, begin this chapter with a careful examination of the issues 
of both a theoretical and a practical kind that this debate raises. 

Before we do so, however, it may be as well to remind ourselves that, 
although it is clearly important that we do give careful thought to the 
planning of the curriculum, it is not possible to free ourselves from the 
influences and constraints of other factors and that we must not lose sight 
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of the fact that any curriculum planning we may engage in must go on in 
the context of many pressures from both within and without the school 
itself. 

To begin with, the curriculum must evolve from what is already there. 
Curriculum innovation must not be totally revolutionary. If it attempts to 
be, then, for a variety of reasons, not the least among which is the inability 
of many teachers to adapt to completely new approaches to education, 
such innovation will not ‘take’. Evolution is preferable to revolution and 
the curriculum must be seen as in part the product of its own history. It is 
also the product of the history of the society in which it is to be found and, 
in particular, its cultural history (Williams, 1958). The historical, social 
and cultural influences on the curriculum offer a fascinating subject for 
study and must not be ignored by those who plan curriculum change. 

Secondly, we must recognize the economic and administrative 

influences on the curriculum. It is not possible for the education system 
not to respond to the demands made on it by the economic needs of 
society. Indeed, one major reason for the upsurge of interest in the cur- 
riculum that we have already referred to is that rapid technological 
development and resultant economic change has led to different demands 
being made on schools. Such demands make themselves most readily felt 
in schools through the exigencies of the public examination system and the 
constraints that these impose on curriculum change and development. 
They also reveal themselves in the overt demands and pressures that are 
increasingly generated by politicians and industrialists. They cannot be 
ignored by anyone who wishes to engage in any kind of curriculum plan- 
ning. 
Lastly, we must note that technological change leads to social change 
and thus to changes of ideology. Such changes will also have their impact 
on the curriculum. Some of the implications, for example, of the 
egalitarian ideology of the 1944 Education Act in the United Kingdom are 
only just beginning to be appreciated by those responsible for curriculum 
planning. More than this, however, we must acknowledge that a major 
feature of advanced industrial societies is the presence within them of 
many competing ideologies, that, in short, they are pluralist societies, 
containing, tolerating, even welcoming a variety of value systems. This 
also has implications for education, especially for the manner in which 
we approach it, since it will be clear that in planning the curriculum we 
must not only be aware of the constraints that derive from this source 
but also of the need to prepare children to play their full part in such a 
society. 
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This then, briefly, is the background against which we must examine 
what are currently regarded as the key features of curriculum planning. 
Such a discussion must begin by considering what is not only the most 
vexed of questions in this area but is also central to most of the issues 
currently under debate — the question of whether curriculum planners 
should or should not be required to prespecify their objectives. 


Curriculum objectives 

We have already hinted that the main source of the demand for cur- 
riculum planners to prespecify their objectives was the desire of certain 
people to make the practice of education respectably scientific. This was 
the major reason stated by those who, quite early in this century, in the 
USA were advising teachers to start planning their work by stating clearly 
their intentions (Bobbitt, 1918; Charters, 1924), and of those who, as we 
have seen, later reiterated these demands (Tyler, 1949; Hirst, 1969). Most 
of them are, on the one hand, concerned at the lack of clarity in the 
responses of teachers to questions about the goals of their work and, on the 
other, impressed by the precision and effectiveness of attempts to adopt a 
scientific approach to the planning of activities in industry. In short, the 
main tendency is towards a job-analysis method of curriculum construc- 
tion, and the appearance of taxonomies of educational objectives, such as 
that of Benjamin Bloom and his associates (1956), is a natural develop- 
ment of this kind of view. 

At the practical level, this approach has been slower to gain a footing, 
although attempts have been made from earliest times by some teachers to 
adopt this system in areas of the curriculum where the emphasis was on 
vocational training. There were also attempts by school inspectors and 
those responsible for the training of teachers to require teachers and stu- 
dent teachers to state the aims and objectives of their lessons, and in the 
United Kingdom all of the early Schools Council projects began their 
work in this way. In spite of this, however, teachers have continued to 
tackle their work in the same somewhat imprecise or vague manner. In 
part, this might be attributed to the prevalence of a ‘romantic’ approach 
to education at the level of the primary school and to the obsession with 
content and the demands of public examinations that we earlier suggested 
has characterized education at the secondary level, but it may also indi- 
cate that practitioners of education have always recognized that education 
is more than a simple scientific process of this kind. 

However, other reasons have been offered in justification of this 
approach besides the demand that educational planning should be tackled 
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scientifically. It has been claimed that it is a characteristic of any kind of 
rational activity that it should have goals or purposes and that teaching is 
an intentional activity, so that teachers must be prepared to acknowledge 
and state their intentions. It has been argued too from a political and 
economic standpoint that we cannot be certain that society is getting value 
for the money it invests in its education system unless there is some clear 
statement of what the goals of that system are to be taken to be, since 
without this kind of statement it is felt that we cannot measure how 
successful the system and the people who operate it are being in their 
pursuit of these goals. Such a view is implicit in the demands currently 
being made in the United Kingdom for the greater accountability of 
schools and teachers, and it was certainly a major factor in the obsession 
of early Schools Council projects with objectives, since it was felt that this 
kind of prespecification was an essential prerequisite of proper evaluation. 
Some have even argued that this is an important’ tool of educational 
planning and curriculum development, that there can be no evaulation 
without the prespecification of objectives, and that curriculum evaluation 
is essential not only for effective teaching but for curriculum development 
itself, since without the feedback of information that such evaluation pro- 
cedures provide we have no data upon which to base further planning 
(Taba, 1962). : 

More recently, however, there has been a strong reaction against this 
approach to curriculum planning, the reasons for which may emerge if we 
consider in a little more detail its major characteristics. 

In the first place, it might help to be clear about what the proponents of 
this view mean by an educational objective. An educational objective is 
seen as a highly specific teaching goal. A distinction has come to be drawn 
between objectives and aims in education, the latter being very broad 
goals or purposes, the former quite precise and specific intentions derived 
from such broad aims. Some writers in fact have suggested that there 
should be at least three levels of specificity for our teaching goals, ‘ulti- 
mate’, ‘mediate’ and ‘proximate’ goals (Wheeler 1967), and it is the last of 
these that are most properly described as objectives. ; 

Secondly, these objectives are seen as being behavioural; they are 
‘intended learning outcomes’ defined in terms of the behaviour the pupil is 
intended to display in his thoughts, actions or feelings (Bloom, 1956). 
‘The most useful form of stating objectives is to express them in terms 
which identify both the kind of behaviour to be developed in the students 
and the content or area of life in which this behaviour is to operate’ (Tyler, 
1949, pp. 46-47). ‘A statement of an objective is useful to the extent that it 
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specifies what the learner must be able to DO or PERFORM when he is 
demonstrating his mastery of the objective’ (Mager, 1962, p. 13). ‘A satis- 
factory instructional objective must describe an observable behaviour of the 
learner or a product which is a consequence of learner behaviour’ (Popham, 
1969. p. 15). And again, ‘If the teacher’s aims are to help to guide his 
practice, then they should be expressed in behavioural terms. That is to 
say that they should state what the child will actually be able to do when 
the aim is achieved’ (Ashton, Kneen and Davies, 1975, p. 15). 

Thirdly, systems of objectives are seen as hierarchically organized and 
involving close interlocking and interrelationships of objectives. Firstly, it 
is felt that groups of objectives can be divided into families or ‘domains’, 
as in the classification of objectives into cognitive, affective, and 
psychomotor domains by Benjamin Bloom (1956), and the division into 
those related to intellectual, physical, aesthetic, spiritual/religious, 
emotional/personal, and social/moral development of the Schools Coun- 
cil’s Aims of Primary Education Project (Ashton, Kneen, and Davies, 
1975). Secondly, it is also claimed that within these domains they can be 
arranged hierarchically according to levels of complexity. Within the cog- 
nitive domain, for example, it is suggested (Bloom, 1956) that there is a 
natural progression from knowledge of specifics to classification to com- 
prehension to application to analysis to synthesis and so to the making of 
evaluative judgements; and, within the affective domain, from receiving to 
responding, valuing, organization and characterization by value and 
value complex. In short, the assumption is that all learning is of a linear 
kind. Similarly, the Aims of Primary Education Project divides its aims on 
a second axis into those ‘to do with knowledge, skills and qualities’ (Ash- 
ton, Kneen, and Davies, 1975). Thirdly, the relations of objectives to 
aims, or of proximate’ to mediate and mediate to ultimate goals, is one 
chiefly characterized by a logical interconnectedness, the proximate goals 
being derived or deduced in some way from the mediate, and so on. In 
general, objectives are seen as forming a network carefully structured both 
horizontally and vertically. 

Lastly, these systems of objectives are value-neutral. There is never the 
intention in any of their authors’ minds to suggest to teachers which 
objectives they should: choose or to help them with such choices. The 
intention is merely to offer a blueprint, a scheme for teachers to use as they 
think fit. Thus this is a model of curriculum planning that recognizes that 
education is concerned to change behaviour but quite deliberately avoids 
making any pronouncement on the directions in which behaviour should 
be changed or on what kinds of behaviour education should be concerned 
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to promote. These questions are left to the persons using the model (Sock- 
ett, 1976). 

Once we begin to examine in more detail what this approach to cur- 
riculum planning involves, therefore, we begin also to see why it has 
attracted an increasing amount of adverse comment and criticism. For 
there are several features of it that seem to run counter to what many 
people believe education to be centrally concerned with. 

Probably the most serious source of problems with this theory is its 
dependence on a model of man, a view of human nature, that many find 
unacceptable. For among its basic assumptions are that human beings are 
Passive creatures whom it is legitimate to mould according to certain 
intentions we might have, and that human behaviour is to be explained in 
terms of external causes rather than the inner purposes of autonomous, 
thinking beings. Its premises, therefore, are essentially those of behaviour- 
ist psychology, a movement with which this approach to educational 
planning is closely associated, and it is no surprise to note that most of its 
Proponents are psychologists rather than educationists. It is thus not 
acceptable to those who regard man as an active, dynamic creature who 
can and should take responsibility for his own destiny. 

For this reason, among others, it is also an approach which is incompat- 
ible with the view of education that regards it as a process that differs in 
several important ways from other activities that involve teaching, such as 
training, instruction, and indoctrination (Peters, 1965; 1966). For this 
view of education is based on a dynamic model of man and one of its major 
features, as we have had cause to note several times, is the notion of 
individual autonomy. It is thus not only those who take a ‘romantic’ view 
of education who reject this kind of scientic approach to educational plan- 
ning. Those who see education as centrally concerned to promote the 
autonomy of the individual recognize that this cannot be done if we begin 
the process by specifying ‘intended learning outcomes’, since to do that is 
to engage in a process that looks rather more like indoctrination. The 
Point of this in relation to teaching in the area of the humanities is quickly 
appreciated, since the essence of the teaching of, say, literature is to elicit a 
Personal response from the pupil (Stenhouse, 1970) and for this reason 
this approach was deliberately rejected by the team responsible for the 
Schools Council’s Humanities Curriculum Project (Schools Council, 
1970). It must, however, be equally true of all educational activities. — 

Secondly, this is in part also due to the fact that a further feature of this 
analysis of education is that it is seen as a process that is centrally con- 
cerned with activities that have or are felt to have intrinsic value, that are 
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engaged in for their own sake, so that the very concept of an educational 
aim has been shown to be a difficult one to elucidate (Peters, 1973). The 
idea that certain activities should be planned with a view to attaining 
objectives extrinsic to them may, therefore, be seen as appropriate to a 
process like training but cannot be compatible with this kind of view of 
education. Education cannot be seen as a means to an end so that the 
notion of an educational objective would appear to be a contradiction in 
terms. In this connection it is interesting to note that most of the specific 
examples of objectives given by the opponents of this approach to educa- 
tional planning are of a relatively simple kind and more readily seen as 
examples of training than of education in the wider sense that many 
people wish to give it. 

Thirdly, such a means-end view of education leads in turn to an instru- 
mental view of knowledge, since the content of our curriculum is to be 
selected as a means to the achievement of our goals. Pupils are to be 
required always to engage in learning for the sake of something else and 
never because it is worth doing for its own sake, so that all knowledge 
comes to be regarded as of utilitarian value only, a view whose implica- 
tions for attitudes to life generally are quite sweeping and worthy of seri- 
ous consideration (MacIntyre, 1964). 

Fourthly, it has been argued (Pring, 1971) that this approach is based 
on an inadequate analysis of the nature of knowledge anyway, that its 
epistemological base is unsound or even nonexistent. The division of 
objectives into domains is unacceptable because in practice, and perhaps 
in theory too, educational goals cannot be separated in this way. It is not 
possible to envisage engaging in an educational activity with the cognitive 
goals of developing certain skills, for example, but with no concern at all 
for the simultaneous promotion of a feeling for those standards of truth 
and beauty which are part of what it means to have knowledge and to be 
educated. In fact, almost every educational activity will have indistin- 
guishable cognitive, affective, and psychomotor goals. Furthermore, the 
hierarchical interconnectedness of objectives is also unsatisfactory as an 
analysis of any educational process. Understanding, for example, is not 
something that comes after we have acquired knowledge but something 
we aim for simultaneously with its acquisition. Thus we cannot break the 
educational process down into this kind of step-by-step procedure, since 
neither the horizontal nor the vertical division of objectives is tenable in 
theory or in practice. 

Again, it has been argued (James, 1968) that this approach restricts the 
freedom of both teachers and pupils to the point where education becomes 
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virtually impossible, since both will accept the objectives as given, much 
in. the way that both regard examination syllabuses as immutable, and 
will work steadfastly towards them. In this way, it is argued, both will lose 
the opportunity to play an active role in the educational process. The 
curriculum is as much the result of the dynamic interaction of teacher and 
pupil as of any preplanning, however detailed and thoughtful; education 
goes ‘beyond curriculum’ (Holly, 1973); and it is this that is lost when we 
adopt this kind of scientific approach. We must recognize the individual 
context of every act of teaching (Sockett, 1976) and the need for constant 
adjustment in the light of continuous feedback. As we said earlier, educa- 


tion is an art as well as a science. In short, education is seen as essentially 


an ongoing, open-ended process, subject to constant reassessment and 


modification in the light of the immediate responses that every teacher 
s not lend itself to precise and 


receives from every pupil. As such it doe 
n is far too complex and sophis- 


exact preplanning. The process of educatio 
ticated to be elucidated in terms of this simple model. 

Lastly, this leads us to an awareness of some of the practical difficulties 
of this approach. These can be summed up briefly by saying that teaching 
is just not like this. Planning education is not like planning industrial 
processes because education is not analogous to such processes. The 
realities of the teacher’s task are far more complex and that task cannot be 
successfully carried out if approached in this way. It is for this reason that 
where this approach has been attempted in practice it has not worked out 
in the manner envisaged, as has been revealed by the experience of several 
curriculum projects, such as the School Council’s project in History, 
Geography and Social Science 8-13 (Blyth, 1974) and the Nuffield ‘A’ level 
Biology project (Kelly, 1973). For teachers do make the constant adjust- 
ments we are suggesting are necessary and their objectives thus are 
changed. If this does not happen, then the objectives of our teaching 
remain at a simple level, we act according to a narrow concept not only of 
the curriculum but of education itself and all that is educational in the full 
sense is put at risk. This is the most seriously threatening aspect of the 
current demands from outside the schools for a greater concentration on 
objectives framed in a necessarily oversimplified manner. 

We are thus faced by a dilemma. For, on the one hand, we want to 
ensure that education should be a rational activity and to that end should 
be clear about its goals; on the other hand, those attempts that have been 
made to approach curriculum planning from such a perspective have 
raised all of the difficulties we have just listed. We must finally consider, 
therefore, some possible sources of a resolution of this problem. 
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In broad terms, it is possible to distinguish at least four kinds of solu- 
tion. The first of these we have already touched upon briefly. For it 
amounts to a claim that, while all of the objections we have listed will 
apply to the use of prespecified objectives in certain areas of the cur- 
riculum, they do not have the same significance in all areas, so that a 
solution may be found by looking at different areas from different points of 
view. In particular, it is argued that, while such an approach to the 
planning of the curriculum might not be acceptable in those areas con- 
stituting the humanities, there are areas within the sciences where the 
same objections might not apply. We have already suggested, however, 
that such a distinction is difficult to maintain and it has been claimed with 
some justification that it is contrary to the essence of scientific method and 
enquiry to approach the study of science with a clear view of one’s 
intended outcomes (Sockett, 1976). In short, the objections we have just 
considered have relevance for educational activities in all areas of the 
curriculum. 

Another version of this argument claims not that this approach to cur- 
riculum planning is appropriate in certain areas of the curriculum but that 
it is appropriate to certain kinds of teaching. In particular, it is claimed 
that it does have application in vocational courses and we noted earlier 
that it is in that kind of context that it has been most often used by 
teachers. We must be cautious, however, in considering such claims. As 
an approach to vocational training it is fine, but we must not let that lead 
us to believe that we can too readily divide the curriculum up into areas of 
training and of education; we must especially avoid the temptation to 
separate out the teaching of certain ‘basic skills’ for this kind of treatment 
when their prime function is to support areas of the curriculum that would 
be justified in educational terms. For example, it is not possible to sepa- 
rate out the skills involved in the learning of reading from other dimen- 
sions of this process without doing violence to those other dimensions. 
There are serious dangers in attempting to teach the mechanics of reading 
in isolation from the promotion of understanding, the ability to appraise 
critically what is read, and, perhaps most important, the development of 
feelings of enjoyment in reading as an activity undertaken for its own sake. 
This is a further threat posed by those demands currently being made for 
an increased concentration on the teaching of ‘basic skills’, especially in 
primary ‘schools. 

A second line of approach to this problem has been to seek for an 
alternative rhodel for educational objectives. Thus Paul Hirst (1975) has 
argued that most of the problems that we have discussed arise not because 
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of the desire to prespecify curriculum objectives but because such objec- 
tives have been regarded as necessarily behavioural. Education, he claims, 
is not a form of engineering so that this model is inadequate. Equally, 
however, he argues that a ‘horticultural’ or ‘growth’ model of education is 
no better, We must find a more suitable model and seek for educational 
objectives that are concerned with more complex forms of personal and 
mental development than a behavioural model allows. This is an interest- 
ing quest but it is difficult to envisage how teaching objectives could be 
other than attempts to change behaviour and especially difficult to con- 
ceive how our achievement of such objectives could be measured other 
than by reference to the behaviour changes we have brought about in our 
pupils, and it is precisely this predetermining of these behaviour changes 
that causes the difficulty. 

The work of Elliot Eisner (1969) might be seen as a conflation of these 
first two approaches to the problem. For he suggests that we should 
and ‘expressive’ objectives. The former 
are the behavioural objectives we have been discussing. However, ‘an 
expressive objective describes an educational encounter. It identifies a 
situation in which children are to work, a problem with which they are to 
cope, a task in which they are to engage; but its does not specify what from 
that encounter, situation, problem or task they are to learn.... An ex- 
pressive objective is evocative rather than prescriptive’ (Eisner, 1969, pp- 
15-16). The question that must be asked here is whether these are objec- 
tives at all, whether it is helpful to use a term that has connotations of 
travelling with an end in view for a process of this kind. 

This brings us naturally to the third approach to the problem, that of 
those who have rejected the notion of the prespecification of objectives of 
any kind. It has been suggested (Stenhouse, 1970; 1975) that, instead of 


this, we should begin our curriculum planning by defining the ‘value 


positions embodied in the curriculum specification or specifications’ 
(Stenhouse, 1970, p. 82) or that we should attempt to reach agreement on 
ure that will inform our classroom practice rather 
(Pring, 1973). This is the approach that was 
Curriculum Project, since it was recognized 
utcomes in those areas of controversy with 
Id be to risk indoctrination. It might 
h is in any case nearer to truly 
ore tentative and aware of the 


distinguish between ‘instructional’ 


the principles of proced 
than on prespecified goals 
adopted by the Humanities 
that to prespecify learning © 
which the project was concerned wou 
be argued further that such an approac 


scientific method, since it is less dogmatic, m t i i 
possibilities of failure and the need for constant readjustment in the light 


of experience. It thus does not deny the essential nature of education as a 
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continuous lifelong process to which terminal goals cannot be attributed 
and it does allow for the continuous development of education and of the 
curriculum. 

It also reflects the practical experience of many curriculum projects and 
this brings us to the last kind of solution to this problem, which is closely 
related to and, indeed, not incompatible with the one we have just discus- 
sed. Many curriculum projects, as we suggested earlier, have begun by 
stating their objectives, but the form in which these objectives have been 
stated makes them appear rather more like Eisner’s ‘expressive’ objectives 
than the behavioural objectives of the psychologists. In other words, 
although they have stated their objectives, they have not done this in 
behavioural terms; they have accepted the notion of long-term goals or 
procedural principles and they have learned to welcome unintended learn- 
ing outcomes (Hogben, 1972). They have also come to realize that any 
objectives they begin with must be tentative and open to modification and 
adjustment, so that they have recognized that such objectives must be 
provisional, as was the experience of the project in History, Geography and 
Social Science 8-13 (Blyth, 1974) or mutable, as was the experience of 
those concerned with the Nuffield A level biology project (Kelly, 1973). 
Such an approach is not only closer to what we really understand as a 
rational activity and rather more like genuine scientific exploration than 
the approach it rejects; it also reflects more closely the realities of teacher 
behaviour and experience. Finally, it is argued that no other approach to 
curriculum planning can make possible a proper curriculum development, 
since no other approach recognizes that in education ‘objectives are 
developmental, representing roads to travel rather than terminal points’ 
(Taba, 1962, p. 203). 

These last two views, as we have just suggested, may perhaps be recon- 
ciled. Certainly, it would seem that the most productive approach to this 
question is one that eschews dogmatism, avoids the kind of tight preplan- 
ning that removes the freedom essential to any educational encounter, and 
allows for continued development and change in the light of experience. It 
is in this direction that the solution lies to the question of how we can plan 
our educational provision rationally without planning it out of existence. 

One of the major reasons for the problem we have been discussing in 
this section is the conviction that schools should be concerned with educa- 
tion in the full sense of the term. This same conviction also creates prob- 
lems for us in the selection of curriculum content and, indeed, it might be 
argued that’it is in part because there is so much room for controversy 
over the selection of a content for the curriculum that many of these 
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problems over objectives have arisen. For both of these reasons, therefore, 
we must now turn to an examination of the bases on which we might 
choose a content for the curriculum. 


Curriculum content 
One approach to this question has started from an analysis of the nature of 
knowledge itself. Traditionally, this was the approach adopted by Plato to 
decisions about what education is and what it should be concerned with, 
but similar views have appeared more recently and in more sophisticated 
forms. Starting from the assumption that education is centrally concerned 
with the development of the rational mind, Paul Hirst, for example, has 
tried to show what this entails for education by an analysis of knowledge 
which he claims reveals that there are several logically distant forms of 
understanding and that the development of the rational mind entails initi- 
ation into all of these forms, that what it means to be educated is to have 
been brought to an awareness of these distinct forms of understanding and 
to have acquired the ability to operate within and between them (1965, 
1969; Phenix, 1964). Such areas as mathematics, the physical sciences, the 
human sciences and history, literature and the fine arts, morals, religion 
and philosophy are said to be logically distinct from one another and the 
central concern of education should be to initiate pupils into all of them. If 
our concern is with the principles of rationality, autonomy, and under- 
Standing, as we have proposed that the notion of education itself suggests 
it should be, then these are to be attained by involving pupils in all of these 
forms of knowledge or understanding. 
Let us be clear about the logical consi 
differences of subject matter that we are to 
fundamental logical differences by virtue o! 
as separate disciplines. What are these logical 
told that each form has ‘certain central concepts that are peculiar in 
character to the form. For example, those of gravity, acceleration, hy- 
drogen, and photosynthesis of the sciences; number, integral and matrix 
in mathematics: God, sin, and predestination in religion; ought, good, and 
wrong in moral knowledge’ (Hirst, 1965, p- 19). He does not want to say 
that these concepts are never used outside that particular form but that, 
when we are building up a rational structure of knowledge, these concepts 
fall naturally into their appropriate form in such a structure (1969). 
Secondly, each form has its own distinctive logical structure. When we 
build up a systematic body of knowledge, we will find that we are building 
up networks of relationships through which we can understand experience 


TPE- p 


derations involved here. It is not 
be concerned with but certain 
f which we can recognize these 
differences? Firstly, we are 
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and that these networks fall into the categories we referred to earlier. A 
network of mathematical relationships will be of a distinct logical kind 
from a network of scientific relationships and so on. Again this is not to say 
that there is never overlap, since, as Hirst tell us, ‘certain areas of knowl- 
edge presuppose others, parts of the physical sciences, for instance, are 
plainly unintelligible without a good deal of mathematical knowledge’ 
(1969, p. 153) but the logical differences stand. 

Thirdly, each form has its own distinctive truth criteria, its own way of 
testing and establishing the validity of the assertions that it consists of. 
Thus the truth of a mathematical assertion is established by reference to 
whether certain logical requirements are satisfied in its relationship to the 
agreed axioms of mathematics, while a scientific assertion is verified by 
appeal to observable experience and empirical evidence acquired by 
appropriate experimental procedures. 5 

Lastly, and following from what has already been said, each form has its 
own distinctive methodology. In each form it is possible to see ‘particular 
techniques and skills for exploring experience’ (Hirst, 1965, p. 129). Each 
has developed its own unique procedures for extending human knowledge 
in its own peculiar field, its own methods for extending and categorizing 
those aspects of human experience that fall within its purview. 

This kind of analysis of human knowledge provides a very positive basis 
for curriculum planning in so far as it offers within its own terms a 
justification for a whole range of decisions we might make concerning 
curriculum objectives, content, and procedures. If education is concerned 
with the development of the rational mind and if rationality can be defined 
by reference to these several forms of understanding, then many of our 
difficulties over curriculum planning are solved. It is clear what teachers 
and schools should be bending their efforts towards. 

It does not, of course, in itself provide a justification of all traditional 
school ‘subjects’ since some, such as geography, are fields of knowledge 
rather than forms, to be distinguished by their subject matter rather than 
by any distinctive logical structure, and have emerged as convenient 
focuses for particular areas of knowledge rather than as distinct logical 
networks. These will need to be justified on other grounds. On the other 
hand, it is claimed that it does not rule them out, any more than it rules 
out other interdisciplinary activities that are to be seen on school curricula 
(Hirst and Peters, 1970) as we shall discover later when we look at the 
problems of integrated studies, and it does provide a justification for large 
areas of curriculum planning. 


A similar or related view, and one which has been explicitly combined 
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with this notion of forms of understanding in order to provide a 
justification for certain kinds of curriculum content (Hirst and Peters, 
1970), is that which begins from an analysis of ‘education’, of what it 
means to be educated, and suggests that to be educated is not only to have 
developed understanding or some kind of cognitive perspective, to have 
achieved a level of autonomy, and to have come to care about what one 
has been involved in, but also to have been initiated into certain worth- 
while activities (Peters, 1965, 1966). In short, it is suggested that an 
analysis of the concept of education reveals that the content of education 
must be seen as being intrinsically valuable, that it cannot be something 
whose justification is to be found outside itself, that education cannot be 
instrumental, a means to something else, that, as Dewey said, ‘the only 
end of education is more education’, since, as we have seen, to teach or to 
learn something with only an extrinsic aim in view is to be engaged in a 
process that is more properly called ‘training’ than ‘education’. Thus the 
content of education as such must consist of that which is valued for itself. 

It has been further argued that one can pick out certain kinds of activity 
like ‘science, history, literary appreciation, philosophy and other such 
cultural activities’ (Peters, 1966, p. 160), and show that these are worth- 
while in a way that other activities are not and that they are, therefore, the 
very stuff of education since these are the activities we find ourselves 
engaged in whenever we reflect upon or try to explain any form of human 
activity. In short, these are the forms of understanding that are essential to 
any attempt to take a rational view of human life and existence. 

It is at this point that the connection between these views of the cur- 
riculum becomes explicit and we see that both will lead to a justification of 
the same kind of curriculum content, although one must not forget that 
this kind of argument is relevant only to the educational aspects of the 
curriculum and that it is quite reasonable, not to say necessary, for schools 
to be concerned with much that is not educative on this kind of analysis. 

On the face of it, however, this general approach would appear to lead 
to the justification of a largely traditional form of curriculum so that, ata 
time when the traditional is not fashionable, it has not escaped criticism. 
In fact, it could be claimed that at the practical level curriculum develop- 
ment has been following a course which is directly the reverse of that 
which this approach points to, since the predominant characteristics of 
curriculum change in recent years have been the appearance of new sub- 
Jects that fall between these disciplines and the development ofsuch mng 
as integrated studies, interdisciplinary enquiry, and project work ch 
kinds based on pupils’ interests and calling for a degree of individualiza- 
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tion of provision and self-initiation of work by pupils not usually associ- 
ated with the ‘traditional’ approach to curriculum planning. 

Critics of this approach to the curriculum have expressed their dissatis- 
factions with it in a number of forms. The most cogent criticisms are those 
that derive from some important questions that can be asked about the 


-view of knowledge, of truth, of values, even of mind itself on which this 


approach is based. It can be argued, for example, that the epistemology of 
the division of knowledge into logically discrete forms is far from fully 
worked out. It is one thing to propose the hypothesis that knowledge is 
divided into several distinct kinds; it is quite another matter to spell out 
what the differences between these forms are. No satisfactory explanation 
of any of them other than the logical/mathematical and the empirical/ 
scientific has been given and, while this does not necessarily imply that no 
such explanation could be given, it certainly does not constitute very 
satisfactory evidence for the existence of other separate forms. Further- 
more, some philosophers have taken a different view of knowledge and 
have argued, as John Dewey did for example, that all knowledge does fall 
into one or other of these two categories, that all knowledge which is not of 
the logical/mathematical form is, like our knowledge of the natural sci- 
ences, hypothetical and empirical, so that the truth of an assertion in any 
of these fields is to be assessed not by whether it satisfies the demands of a 
peculiar form of logic that cannot be elucidated but by whether as a 
hypothesis it ‘works’, whether it is the best and most useful explanation we 
have yet been able to work out for a particular set of phenomena, whether 
scientific, aesthetic, moral or even religious. 

A further and associated point that has been made in criticism of this 
approach to curriculum planning is that it leads to what many would 
regard as an undue emphasis on cognitive achievement. To start from the 
conviction that education is the development of the rational mind is to be 
committed to a view that must lead to this kind of emphasis and to a 
disregard of other aspects of the development of pupils. If it is the case, as 
Richard Peters has argued (1965, 1966), that the concept of education 
itself also requires that the educand must be brought to care about and to 
value the process he has been involved in, that some sort of affective 
development must be involved, then any view that ignores this dimension, 
as a view based entirely on logical and epistemological considerations 
must, will provide a less than adequate basis for the planning of an educa- 
tional curriculum. 

The attempt to base curriculum planning on an analysis of the concept 
of education such as that of Richard Peters does have the merit of recog- 
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nizing the importance for the teacher of this affective aspect of the 
development of children. It also highlights, as we have seen, several other 
features that must be present if we are to use the term ‘education’ prop- 
erly. It goes too far, however, in the view of many people, when it attempts 
to argue that, as a result of this, certain kinds of curriculum content must 
be chosen in preference to certain other kinds; in short, when it presses the 
idea of education as necessarily concerned with intrinsically worthwhile 
activities to the point where it asserts that these activities can be objec- 
tively identified. For to argue this is to assume a theory of knowledge 
similar at root to that associated with the view of education as the 
development of the rational mind. In other words, it assumes an objective 
status for human knowledge, for truth and for judgements of value, the 
difficulties of which become apparent as soon as we attempt to decide at 
the practical level what these intrinsically worthwhile activities are. When 
we do this, we quickly realize that worthwhileness is not something which 
inheres in objects, in bodies of knowledge or in activities, but that, like 
beauty, it is to be sought in the eye of the beholder. It is almost certainly 
true that the use of the term ‘education’ implies a conviction on the part of 
the person using it that the activities he is referring to are to be valued for 
themselves, but to say that is not to say that everyone does or must view 
them in the same way. The difficulty of deciding who is to be the cultural 
weights and measures officer is the reason why this approach cannot 
resolve the problem of curriculum content for us, since a variety of views 
are expressed, by teachers, parents, and pupils, for example, on what 1s 
intrinsically valuable. Logical considerations alone can never constitute a 
justification for anything. 2 5 
A further criticism of this kind of approach derives from the view that is 
being put forward currently by a number of sociologists based on what 
they have called ‘the stratification of knowledge’ (Young, 1971). Briefly, 
these sociologists are concerned about the difficulties we have already 
identified in the view of knowledge as objective and, accepting the subjec- 
tivity of knowledge, they see it rather as ‘a product of the informal pened 
Standings negotiated among members of an organized intellectual collec- 
tivity’ (Blum, 1970) and the curriculum in consequence as à social Ta 
Socially constructed knowledge is ideology, that is, it is the knowle e: i 
an organized interest group, and the present dispute over curricu! a 
content is seen as a result of competing ideologies, so that any rie 
impose a particular body of knowledge on children is regarde “es 
attempt to gain control of them by exposing them to the influence a an 
One such ideology. Whether this is done intentionally or is merely 
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accidental by-product of the system, the values of the school are imposed 
on all of its pupils and this is one reason for the demands of people like 
Illich, Freire, and others for a deschooling of society. 

Thus a distinction is drawn between educational knowledge or theoreti- 
cal thought and common sense knowledge, everything that passes for 
knowledge in a society (Berger and Luckmann, 1967), and it is claimed 
that we must explore the activities of teaching and learning from this point 
of view (Esland, 1971) and examine the possibilities of basing the content 
of the curriculum on the common sense knowledge of the pupils rather 
than the educational knowledge of the teacher, thus avoiding the aliena- 
tion that results when pupils are presented with knowledge to which they 
cannot relate and which has no meaning or significance for them in the 
context of their own experience and existence (Keddie, 1971). 

A major difficulty of this view is that it offers no help with the question 
of how we are to decide what ‘common sense’ knowledge to promote or 
how to promote and extend it. It also appears to polarize the issue of the 
status of knowledge by assuming that, if knowledge cannot be shown to be 
objective in any absolute sense, it must be seen as totally subjective, so 
that attempts to communicate any kind of knowledge to pupils are seen as 
indoctrination, whether sinister and deliberate or thoughtless and acci- 
dental. 

It does have the merit, however, not only of drawing our attention again 
to the difficulties of regarding knowledge as having some kind of status 
independent of the knower, but also of alerting us to some of the dangers of 
taking such a view. It reminds us that the school is a part of society and 
that changes in that society must be reflected in the school curriculum. It 
is not enough to base our curriculum planning only on a consideration of 
the nature of knowledge, since it would then be subject only to very 
limited kinds of change. Nor is it possible to discern elements in our 
culture which are objectively worthwhile. Any culture is the product of the 
interaction of the individual members of a society and what the members 
of that society regard as intrinsically worthwhile will change; indeed, the 
pluralism of advanced industrial societies will result in there being no 
general agreement over this kind of issue at any time. Curriculum 
development must reflect this and the curriculum itself must be open to 
this kind of influence on its development; it must be sensitive to variations 
of culture within a society and to the continuous process of change (Law- 
ton 1973). This view alerts us, therefore, to the need to give full attention 
to the social dimension of curriculum planning, while adding its weight to 
the growing argument against the idea of curriculum planning based on a 
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concern with the nature of knowledge alone. 

A final point that must be made in listing the main difficulties that some 
educationists have found in this approach to curriculum planning through 
a concern with the nature of knowledge is that it leads to no fundamental 
concern with the psychology of the child. The main preoccupations of the 
psychological research that has been associated with this kind of view 
have been the differences between individual pupils or groups of pupils in 
the rates at which they can assimilate certain bodies of knowledge and 
questions concerning the most effective ways of presenting material to 
children and the sequences in which such material can best be organized 
to facilitate the learning of it. 

The general trend away from this view of education which we noted 
earlier has been a result of all of the difficulties we have listed but in 
particular it has derived from a concern that more attention should be 
given to the nature of the child than is required by that sort of approach. 
This was certainly the starting point for Jean Jacques Rousseau, who has 
as good a claim as any to be considered the initiator of a new approach to 
education. If the view we have been considering is sometimes described as 
‘traditional’, it is not only because it has tended to be associated with a 
curriculum organized in the best traditions of English education, it is also 
because fundamentally the view of education as the development of 
rationality through the acquisition of certain kinds of objectively true 
knowledge goes back at least as far as Plato and it was this Platonic/ 
Christian tradition in educational practice that Rousseau inveighed 
against in his Emile. Rousseau urged us to start from the child in making 
our educational provision rather than from the subject matter. ‘We know 
nothing of childhood; and with our mistaken notions the further we 
advance the further we go astray. The wisest writers devote themselves to 
what a man ought to know, without asking what a child is capable of 
learning. They are always looking for the man in the child, without con- 
sidering what he is before he becomes a man.’ Thus did Rousseau begin a 
movement that was taken up by educators like Dewey and Montessori and 
that has culminated in many of the changes that we can see in our schools 
today. . 
This general movement is sometimes characterized as ‘progressive edu- 
cation’; sometimes it is called ‘child-centred’ or ‘learner-centred $ Ar ou 
it is an attempt to plan the curriculum on the basis of the needs “4 the 
‘interests’ of the child, to seek for a justification for the content of e uca- 
tion not in the nature of knowledge nor even in the nature of society m 
the nature of the child, the one who is to be educated. We must look now 
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at some of the forms this approach has taken and some of the ways in 
which this kind of argument for the content of the curriculum has been 
developed. 

Rousseau’s own proposals for the practice of education do not help us 
much here since basically they amount to the advice that, in the early 
years of childhood at least, we should try to leave the child alone to 
develop naturally, to grow, and thus protect him from the corrupting 
influences of society — a primitive version of one aspect of the view cur- 
rently being put forward by certain sociologists which we looked at just 
now. However, this points to curriculum abolition rather than curriculum 
planning and this policy of non-interference cannot provide any kind of 
basis either for the theory or the practice of education, since it raises both 
practical and conceptual difficulties. Growth in itself cannot be an ade- 
quate or helpful criterion for educational decisions since education is not 
maturation (Dearden, 1965) and teachers, if they are to have any raison 
d’être, must have a positive role to fulfil. 

Attempts have been made, however, to reconcile this view of the desira- 
bility of promoting the natural development of children with an accep- 
tance of the fact that those who are to attend to this development must 
have some criteria to help them to decide on the direction of this develop- 
ment and on the kind of ‘interference’ in the growth of children that might 
be desirable or permissible. We have already referred to the work of John 
Dewey and, in particular, to his view that all our knowledge of the world is 
hypothetical and that learning is a matter of framing and testing 
hypotheses. From this basis he developed a view of education as con- 
cerned to promote the ability of children to learn in this way and to go 07 
learning and adapting their knowledge throughout their lives. This 
approach, he believed, would avoid imposition by the teacher, which he 
regarded as indoctrination and as likely to inhibit real learning; it woul 
also obviate the undirected and possibly useless learning that might 8° on 
if children were left entirely to themselves. The criterion by which teachers 
are to evaluate children’s activities and direct them into certain channels 
is a consideration of the extent to which these activities are likely to lead t 
further learning, to progress along what he called ‘the experiential con- 
tinuum’ (Dewey, 1938). Thus education is a matter of promoting con 
tinued experience for children, since it is only from experience that they 
will learn in the fullest sense of that term. If we were to proceed in this 
way, Dewey felt that we would promote not only the education of the 


individual child but also the continued evolution and development of 
mankind. 
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Further support for this kind of view has come more recently from the 
work of those psychologists such as Piaget and Bruner who have explored 
the process of concept development and in doing so have come forward 
with a new view of intelligence, as we indicated in Chapter 3, and a new 
view of education as the process by which cognitive growth is promoted 
rather than propositional knowledge acquired. This view places the 
emphasis on the kind of learning that takes place rather than its content, 
suggesting that it is the task of education to enable children to acquire a 
range of concepts which they can use in their continuous interaction with 
the environment. It suggests, furthermore, as we have seen in Chapter 5, 
that concepts can only be acquired by using them both in action and in 
speech, so that children must be given opportunities for activity, not 
always of a physical kind, and for experiences if they are to be able to 
acquire these concepts, the teacher’s job being to structure these activities 
and experiences in such a way as to promote cognitive growth and concep- 
tual development. This, it is claimed by Piaget, is particularly important 
in the early years, at the stage of concrete operations, when children learn 
best from concrete activities (Inhelder and Piaget, 1958). This view is 
reflected also in the often quoted words of the 1931 Hadow Report on 
Primary Education that the curriculum of the primary school should be 
thought of ‘in terms of activity and experience rather than knowledge to be 
stored or facts known’. Thus it becomes the task of the educator to get to 
understand the child’s unique ways of thinking and learning and to decide 
on the content of the curriculum by reference to what will stimulate and 
promote such thinking and learning. 

To some extent, however, any approach to curriculum planning that 
starts from a consideration of child nature will find it difficult to give 
helpful and positive answers to questions about curriculum content, in the 
same way and for much the same reasons as the approach that begins 
from an examination of society. An attempt has been made by some, 
therefore, to set up the notion of need as the focus of this kind of cur- 
riculum planning, to suggest that all decisions as to curriculum content 
should be made by reference to the needs of the children. Some psycholo- 

‘gists have tried to discover for us the needs of children in order to provide 
us with the basic knowledge we must have to begin to plana curriculum 
along these lines. Maslow, for example, has proposed a theory of motiva- 
tion in terms of need reduction (1954). He has identified three sorts of 
need, primary needs, those for food, air, sleep and so on; emotional we 
those for such things as love and security; and social needs, those for 
acceptance by a group and the confidence that comes from an awareness 
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that one has something to offer to a group. The theory is that, if these 
needs are reduced, the patterns of behaviour associated with this need 
reduction will be reinforced and that this is how learning takes place. 

Such a theory may help us in our search for effective methods of teach- 

ing; it does not help us with questions about:the content of our teaching. 
For all such theories of need or attempts to define need must involve some 
kind of evaluation on the part of the person propounding the view and 
more so on the part of anyone attempting to implement it. Once one gets 
beyond the needs for food, drink, sleep, and other physical requirements of 
this kind, it becomes increasingly difficult to separate what a child needs 
from what he wants or from what someome thinks he ought to have. In 
other words, ‘need’ is a term which has a prescriptive as well as a descrip- 
tive connotation. These two aspects of the meaning of the word must be 
kept distinct from each other, since no description can ever give rise to a 
prescription and no amount of information about what children do need 
could ever resolve for us the question of what they ought to have. We must 
have other criteria by which to decide which needs should be catered for 
since the notion of need cannot of itself be such a criterion (Dearden, 1969; 
Wilson, 1971). The same argument applies with equal force to the claim 
that curriculum content can be decided by reference to the needs of so- 
ciety. There is, of course, a trivial sense in which every curriculum is based 
on the notion of needs, since no one would include in it anything that was 
not thought to be needed (Komisar, 1961), but in this context the notion is 
largely otiose and offers us no practical assistance with the problems of 
curriculum planning. 

In order to bypass this difficulty with the idea of needs as the basis of 
curriculum planning without at the same time losing the advantages that 
are thought to be associated with an approach that takes full cognisance of 
the psychology of the child, some educationists have stressed the desirabil- 
ity of using children’s interests as the criterion. It is argued that children 
learn best through interest, that they are manifestly not interested in much 
of what is presented to them by a ‘traditional’ curriculum and thus do not 
learn in the full sense of the word and that we might achieve more success 
if we were to find out what interests them and work from that. 

There are at least two aspects of this argument that must be distin- 
guished from each other. In the first place, it may be that what is being 
advocated here is a change of method rather than a change of content. For 
if we accept that children do in fact learn best when interested in some- 
thing, we need do no more than improve our methodology in such a way 
as to make them interested in what we want them to learn. This, after all, 
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is no more than many teachers have always tried to do. 

However, there is a further, deeper sense in which the interests of 
children have been suggested as a basis for curriculum planning. For it 
has been proposed (Wilson, 1971) that education is the development of 
children’s interests in such a way as to help them to pursue them more 
effectively and with more discrimination, to organize their experiences 
and to gain a clearer view of the intrinsic value of their activities. We have 
seen that the notion of education implies that its content must be intrinsi- 
cally valuable, but we also saw that this assertion does not in itself help us 
to decide what activities have this intrinsic value. It is being suggested 
here that our best approach to the problem of discovering what is intrinsi- 
cally valuable is to consider what is intrinsically valued, to look for what 
pupils do in fact value for itself rather than to engage in the essentially 
metaphysical exercise of attempting to discover intrinsic value inhering in 
certain activities independently of the way in which human beings view 
them. Such a view is not, of course, unrelated to the view of Dewey which 
we considered earlier and it will lead to similar major changes in cur- 
riculum content. It also throws up similar difficulties and we must con- 
sider some of these now. ; 

It has been argued against this view that we must distinguish what a 
child is interested in from what is in his interests. In one sense, this 
assertion reveals more a predilection for the pithy saying than a serious 
criticism, since those who have argued for an interest-based curriculum 
have usually been very clear about this distinction; indeed it lies at the 
very root of their argument which is that the development of what a child 
is interested in is in fact what is in his interests. However, it does draw our 
attention yet again to the central problem of the ‘child-centred’ approach, 
whatever form it takes, namely the difficulty of choosing or deciding be- 
tween competing claims. We have seen the difficulties of equating educa- 
tion with maturation and providing teachers with no clear indication of 
the role they must play in the process. This view has the merit of giving 
the teacher a clear directive, that it is his job to identify the interests ofhis 
pupils and to develop them by deepening them, widening them, revealing 
-new dimensions to them and so on. However, he is still faced with the 
problem of deciding which interests can or should be developed and which 
should be discouraged, and, even if he resolves that problem, he still has to 
decide on the direction in which he should develop them. Again his own 
values will impinge on the situation so that this view is no more successful 
than any other in offering objective criteria by which we can make deci- 


sions of this kind. 
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This difficulty becomes particularly apparent when we ask questions 
about the origins of children’s interests. It must be the case that their 
origins are to be found in the experience of the child and particularly in his 
cultural background. It has been argued with some force, therefore, that if 
the interests of the child are socially determined, then to base the cur- 
riculum on those interests is to risk trapping the child in his culture and, in 
particular, where the child’s background is culturally impoverished (if 
such a notion is acceptable), education through interests is likely to aggra- 
vate rather than to alleviate that impoverishment (White, 1968, 1973). 
Indeed, it has been claimed that this is likely to result in a kind of social 
control that is based on not allowing individuals to escape from the cul- 
tural environment into which they have been born. The same danger is 
implicit in the demands we considered earlier of certain sociologists for a 
curriculum based on the ‘common sense’ knowledge of the child, the 
experience he brings to school with him. Furthermore, as we shall see in 
Chapter 9, if our curriculum is differentiated in this way, knowledge 
becomes hierarchically structured and those who are allowed access to 
high-status knowledge may come to be deemed more worthy as persons 

than those offered mere ‘common sense’ knowledge. 

This criticism seems to be based on a somewhat naive and simplistic 
view of what it might mean to educate a child through his interests and it 
need not be a serious criticism of a view that stresses the need to develop 
and extend children’s interests in the way we have just discussed. It does 
draw attention, however, to a serious danger of this approach if it is not 
allied to an awareness of the need for some adequate basis for curriculum 
decisions that is independent of the inclinations of the children them- 
selves. It need not lead, as John White seems to think (1971), to the idea of 
a common curriculum resembling that which derives from a concern only 
with the nature of knowledge, but we must heed his warning of the dan- 
gers of generating one curriculum for an élite and another for the rest of 
the school population. The notion that there be some kind of common 
curriculum is an important one, as we shall see in our concluding section. 
If all pupils are not given access to what is deemed valuable in our culture, 
then those who are will continue to enjoy many social advantages over 
those who are not and our society will remain a divided one. 

Again, therefore, we come up against the fundamental difficulty of any 
approach to the curriculum that begins from a rejection of the idea that 
certain bodies of knowledge are objectively worthwhile and can as a result 
be imposed upon pupils without qualms. Any such approach must appear 
process-bound or method-bound, to be more concerned with the ‘how’ of 
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education than with the ‘what’, as we noted at the beginning of this 
chapter, and to offer little help with decisions of content. If taken to its 
logical conclusion, it is also likely to result in a loss, or at least a devalua- 
tion, of much that many would regard as valuable in our cultare and this 
may be particularly to the detriment of those pupils who are not likely to 
meet these things if they are not introduced to them at school. It is clearly 
important that we should not ignore the child in planning a curriculum; 
equally it is true that we need some other, external criteria to appeal to. 
How can these two positions be reconciled? 

It may be that the difficulty arises from too ready an acceptance of this 
polarization. Education cannot be properly conceived or planned in rela- 
tion to either the child or society or the subject matter but must pay. due 
regard to all of these (Thompson, 1972). It cannot be centred exclusively 
on any one of them without being distorted. Education cannot be seen as 
growth alone or as moulding alone; it must be seen as directed or 
controlled growth. If this is to be so then teachers need an understanding 
and a respect for the nature and the interests of the child, an awareness of 
the social setting in which they are working, and a concept of education in 
the light of which they can promote continued development. Both the 
means and the ends are equally important and any view that ignores 
either one must be inadequate as a basis for realistic curriculum planning. 
Knowledge continues to develop; society evolves; people change; and the 
curriculum must keep pace with all three. If this is to be possible, if the 
curriculum is to continue to develop and evolve, then it must be open- 
ended and not firmly tied to any rigid presuppositions. No extreme posi- 
tion allows for this kind of open-endedness. There is no doubt that a 
curriculum that is planned out of respect only for certain canons of know- 
ledge is likely to lead to the alienation of many pupils and, therefore, to be 
self-defeating. There is no lack of empirical evidence to substantiate this 
view. Some attention must be paid, therefore, to the nature of society and 
to the many facets of child nature and of individual children. It is equally 
clear, however, that a curriculum based entirely on what pupils want to 
learn or what the social order of a given time or place seems to require 
would lead to the loss of much that seems to have value both for society 
and for the children themselves. Some reference must be made also to 


what is felt to be valuable, therefore, in planning a aira a 
In practice, this is the sort of compromise one can see in the wo 
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that exists in all human activities and endeavours. To expect an objective 
justification for all educational decisions is to deny that in the last analysis 
education is a matter of the subjective interaction of minds. In this situa- 
tion, what distinguishes education from other more sinister activities like 
indoctrination is not its objectivity nor even the objectivity of its content; it 
is the intentions of those who practise it. If their intention. are to broaden 
the experience of children, to enhance their freedom by increasing the 
range of experiences open to them, and to guide them to that autonomy of 
mind that characterizes being human and which we have seen to be an 
essential component of the notion of education itself, then any decisions 
that are made as to the kinds of curriculum content that are most appro- 
priate to these goals are justified by very dint of the intentions they are 
serving. To say this is not to say that teachers will not make mistakes in 
the decisions they make, it is to say, however,that they should not be led 
into error by being required by educational theoreticians to make un- 
necessary choices between particular ideological positions. The most that 
any concept of education can lead us to is a respect for the freedom and 
autonomy of the individual child. How this is to be interpreted in practice 
is a matter for the professional judgement of every teacher. 

A further point must be stressed here, one that we have made before. 
The problem that we have been discussing at such length is one that 
concerns only those activities that we encourage in schools on the grounds 
of their intrinsic value. Many of the things we teach or urge pupils to learn 
are justifiable by other, perhaps less controversial arguments, since they 
are seen not so much as valuable in themselves as instrumental in the 
achievement of other kinds of goal, such as certain social or vocational 
achievements. Most curriculum decisions are, of course, in practice made 
by reference to a mixture of both intrinsic and instrumental considera- 
tions. Not all decisions of curriculum content, therefore, need to be made 
by reference to the thorny problems we have been discussing. In many 
cases it is enough to be able to show reasonably convincingly that what we 
intend to teach is the most efficient way of achieving certain vocational 
outcomes, for instance, or certain skills, that have a social valu 
course, we want to involve ourselves in similar debate about 
whileness of the social ends to which these means are appropri 
tion is not socialization, but a good deal of what goes on in sch 
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tent of the curriculum must be justifiable entirely in terms of one kind of 
approach or the other. There is plenty of scope in the timetable for a 
number of different kinds of activity, some involving a great deal of pupil 
choice, others perhaps far less. If we are to include certain elements in the 
timetable on grounds of their social or vocational usefulness, there is no 
reason why we should not also have both interest-based activities and 
compulsory studies at other times, no reason why the timetable should not 
offer scope for a whole range of activities, each to be justified in quite 
different terms (James, 1968). We must not assume that all the purposes 
of the school, whether they be social, vocational, cultural or educational, 
will be or can be met by one kind of provision. The curriculum must 
include a number of quite different elements if it is to meet a variety of 
purposes. 

This is particularly apposite to the arguments that have raged in recent 
years over the merits or demerits of integrated studies. Too often these 
arguments have suffered from the same tendency to polarization, an 
assumption that to favour the introduction of some form of integrated 
Studies is necessarily to fly in the face of the logical differences that, as we 
have seen, some have claimed exist between disciplines and vice versa. In 
Spite of this, the integrated approach to learning has spread very rapidly 
through our schools in the last decade and has perhaps been more 
Significant in curriculum change than any other single form of curriculum 
Innovation. It is also an issue that more than any other illustrates the 
Problems of curriculum content we have just been discussing. No discus- 
Sion of the curriculum would be complete, therefore, without an examina- 
ton of some of the main features of this development. 


Integrated studies d 

Most of the views we have considered that have tried to base their cur- 
riculum planning on a concern for the child and his place in society rather 
than the subject matter have been linked, albeit often in a rather confused 
way, with some form of integrated studies. There are good reasons for this. 
Children’s experiences do not fall into neat subject areas or into single 
disciplines, nor do their interests nor their enquiries, nor do most of the 
things that seem socially or culturally important, so that, once one begins 
to plan a curriculum from any of these bases, some form of integration 
almost always follows. This is not inevitable, since it is possible to struc- 
türe an enquiry or a project, even to develop an interest, within one 
subject area only, as many of the projects of the Schools Council have 
done. However, one reason why the curriculum of the primary school has 
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been largely undifferentiated and treated as a unity has been the emphasis 
that has often been placed at that level of education on an enquiry or 
discovery approach to learning. For the same reason, it has often hap- 
pened that a move towards these methods in secondary schools has been 
accompanied by an attempt to establish some kind of integrated studies 
programme. 

We must devote some time, therefore, to a consideration of the different 
kinds of reason that teachers have had for introducing various forms of 
integrated studies. Not the least important reason for devoting some time 
to this here is that, as we have just said, it illustrates better than any other 
recent development in the curriculum the point we tried to make in the 
last section, namely the kind of development that takes place when we pay 
due regard in our curriculum planning to the children we are planning for 
and the society in which they live and not only to the nature of the 
knowledge we are purveying. 

The first thing that must be stressed about integrated studies is that, 
like all other examples of curriculum innovation, it takes many different 
forms according to the particular requirements and characteristics of each 
situation in which it has been introduced (Warwick, 1973). All curriculum 
developments should be adapted to the peculiar conditions of the school 
into which they are introduced, since each situation is unique and needs 
its own unique programme, but this does make it as difficult to generalize 
about this particular development as about any other. There are schemes 
in which integrated studies programmes are based on very careful struc- 
turing by the teacher or teachers concerned of both the content of the 
programme and its methods; there are others, such as the Goldsmiths’ 
College IDE scheme (James, 1968), in which almost complete freedom of 
choice in matters of content is given to each individual child, often within 
related areas centred on a common theme, but sometimes entirely free- 
ranging. In some cases, this kind of development has been associated from 
the first with some form of team-teaching and thus with the combined 
working of several classes together; in others it is handled by individual 
teachers adopting a ‘generalist’ approach with one class. Sometimes the 
methods adopted have been largely heuristic, with pupils encouraged to 
explore and ‘find out for themselves’ or ‘learn by discovery’; on the other 
hand, often a directly didactic or instructional approach has been used. 
There are also many variations in the range and type of subjects included 
in such schemes depending again on the purposes’ of the teacher or 
teachers involved and even on their individual preferences, since one cru- 
cial factor in all curriculum innovation is that, if it is to be successful, the 
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teachers Operating it must believe in its value. Thus there are integrated 
science schemes, integrated humanities projects, and other schemes which 
have attempted to integrate scientific and humanistic studies with each 
other. There are thus so many variables that generalization becomes 
impossible and teachers have enjoyed a great deal of freedom in planning 
courses to suit their own purposes within these variables. 

The particular form of integrated studies that emerges in each situation, 
however, will depend on the purposes and views of the teachers respon- 
sible for it, so that the most helpful thing we can do here in attempting to 
introduce some clarity into discussion of this issue is to examine some of 
the Purposes that teachers have had when adopting this kind of approach 
to teaching. 

The most extreme view that has been taken here, what is sometimes 
called the ‘strong’ view of integrated studies, is that which bases itself on 
the belief that all knowledge is one anyway and that, far from requiring to 
Justify integrating it, we need a better explanation than has so far been 
given of why it should be ‘fragmented’. This is the sort of view that was 
taken, as we saw earlier, by John Dewey, who saw all knowledge as 
ultimately of a scientific kind, a result of the experience that each indi- 
Vidual has as he solves the problems presented to him by his environment, 
physical, social, cultural and aesthetic, problems which are solved in all of 
these spheres by the application of the scientific method of framing and 
testing hypotheses. Thus, for Dewey, subject divisions might appear in the 
ater stages of education when reasons emerged for dividing knowledge 
nto convenient parcels, but there were no fundamental logical reasons, 
Such as those that Paul Hirst puts forward, for dividing it up and certainly 
not for the creation of as many as six or seven discrete ‘forms’. The logical 
POSitivists too have argued that once we have distinguished between the 
axiomatic knowledge of mathematics and logic and the empirical know- 
ledge that we have in other spheres, we have gone as far as we can in 
dividing knowledge up, (Ayer, 1946), although we must remember that on 
this view many areas such as the moral and aesthetic are regarded as not 
areas of knowledge as such at all. Views about the wholeness of knowledge 
n fact have a long history in epistemology from the time when Plato 
offered us his ‘dialectic’ as the master science that would weld all know- 
ledge into one supreme system to the more recent claim of A. N. White- . 
head that ‘you may not divide the seamless coat of learning’ (1932, p. 18). 

This view of knowledge is given further support by the difficulties we 
have already referred to as inherent in the notion of knowledge as divisible 


into several ‘forms’ and the manifest fact that knowledge has in practice 
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been organized by man not into logically discrete ‘forms’ but into con- 
venient ‘fields’ to suit his particular interests and purposes. Thus an 
important and necessary field of study has long been geography, the study 
of man and his natural environment, a study which has drawn on 
mathematics, on physical science, on social science, and so on. Indeed the 
study of education itself has little point or relevance to human affairs if it 
does not include philosophical, psychological, physiological, and social 
dimensions. The suggestion, therefore, that irreducible logical problems 
are created by the attempt to integrate geography with, say, history, or 
comparative education studies with, say, philosophy is in any case non- 
sensical. If such problems are ever to arise, it will only be in relation to the 
integration of disciplines, not of subjects. Furthermore, it will be a prob- 
lem not only for new versions of integrated studies but also for those 
established subjects like geography or comparative education which are 
and always have been forms of integrated studies in themselves. 

Thus one view that some teachers and educationists have taken of 
integrated studies is that since all knowledge is fundamentally reducible to 
one, or at the most two types, children, especially in the early years of their 
education, should not be introduced to it in a fragmented form and that 
subject divisions should emerge only when they have point for the learner 
in the organization of his own experience and knowledge. 

A second and related reason for the introduction of integrated studies 
has been for many teachers the awareness that many of the things that 
appear to be of most importance to children and crucial to their develop- 
ment do not fall into neat disciplinary categories anyway. Much of what 
seems to be important to society and of value in our culture does not fit 
into these tidy divisions. Live issues in most spheres of human endeavour, 
like the concerns of the study of education to which we have just referred, 
straddle the boundaries that are said to exist between the disciplines. Sex 
education is a good example of a topic that is clearly of importance to 
pupils but which cannot be adequately tackled within any one of the 
‘disciplines’. Indeed, much of the inadequacy of what has been done in 
this sphere is directly attributable to the practice of dealing with it as a 
part of biology, while ignoring its social, moral, and aesthetic dimensions. 
Similarly, the Humanities Curriculum Project, to which we have already 
referred, in recommending that senior pupils should be involved in open 


discussion of many controversial issues that are of con 
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has inevitably been led to an integrated approach. Whether 
one accepts the arguments put forward in favour of regarding all know- 
ledge as one or not, therefore, it is difficult to argue that some study of an 
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integrated kind is not needed. 

Many have, as a result, accepted the ‘weaker’ thesis that, even if the 
arguments for separate disciplines are accepted, we must also recognize 
the need for knowledge from different ‘forms’ to be grouped around par- 
ticular ‘topics’. Indeed, Paul Hirst himself, whose name has come to be 
eternally associated with the notion of ‘forms of knowledge’ recognizes the 
need for an interdisciplinary approach, for studies in the ‘fields’ as well as 
the ‘forms’ of knowledge and stresses the need to devise an interdiscipli- 
nary logic that will enable us to operate properly between as well as within 
the ‘forms’ (Hirst and Peters, 1970). 

A second purpose behind the introduction of some programmes of inte- 
grated studies, therefore, has been the desire to offer pupils opportunities 
to study areas of importance and concern that cross the boundaries of the 
disciplines. In a sense, therefore, this has merely been an extension of a 
form of integrated studies that has long been with us, since, as we have 
Seen, interdisciplinary studies such as geography have long been well 
established on the curriculum of schools, colleges and universities. In fact 
the question of which combinations of disciplines are regarded as inte- 
grated studies and therefore as constituting some kind of new development 
that needs justification has been more a matter of tradition than of logic at 
both school and university level. All that has been said so far, then, 
Suggests no more than a concern to base the curriculum on topics rather 
than or as well as on subjects and to that extent it may be felt to involve 
little that need necessarily be characterized as new or ‘progressive’. 

A third consideration that has led many people to favour the introduc- 
tion of integrated studies schemes into the school curriculum has been the 
belief that such schemes are likely to lead to a higher level of motivation in 
Pupils and, therefore, to a better level of work satisfaction for both pupil 
and teacher. We have already referred to the claim that many pupils suffer 
feelings of alienation in relation to the curriculum. Many teachers have 
felt that one factor in this is the undue concern with the needs of the 
Subject that has characterized much curriculum planning in the past and 
that it can, therefore, be overcome if pupils can be engaged in the study of 
those things that have some point or relevance for them. The difference 
between this and our second point is that here it is not necessarily the case 
that what they will be studying will be seen by the teachers as being of, 
value; the crucial consideration is that it is seen as such by the pupils. It is 
argued, therefore, that if this is so then they will be motivated by what 
they see as thé intrinsic interest or value of the subject matter and the 
teacher’s increasing lack of adequate devices for extrinsically motivating 
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them will not matter so much. In any case, it is argued that intrinsic 
motivation is more appropriate to education than extrinsic devices, as we 
saw in Chapter 4. 

This is, of course, the argument that we have already seen being put in 
favour of regarding the interests of the children as the central concern of 
curriculum planning, although they need only be accepted as providing an 
initial motivating factor that the good teacher can use to lead his pupils on 
to those things that he wants them to learn. Others, as we have seen, 
would take a strong position on this issue and regard the interests of 
children as important not only from a motivational point of view but as 
the only acceptable determinant of curriculum content. Whichever posi- 
tion one takes, however, as we saw earlier, a commitment to some form of 
integrated studies becomes more or less inevitable in the practical situa- 
tion of the classroom. For children’s interests do not often fall exactly into 
recognized disciplines and the areas that are of most concern to them are 
more often than not of a wider kind. Thus some form of integrated 
approach to learning must follow if one is committed to taking the inter- 
ests of children seriously in planning the curriculum. 

This, then, is a third reason why some teachers have come to accept the 
integrated studies approach; they have been led inexorably to it from a 
conviction that their curriculum planning should take full account of what 
their pupils are interested in and of the need to try to promote an intrinsic 
form of motivation. This is one reason why such schemes have often been 
tried initially with the older and less able pupils in their last years of 
schooling, if only on the grounds that if you can’t beat them, you would be 
well advised to join them, as we have noted elsewhere. 

Finally, some teachers have embarked on integrated studies projects 
because of a desire to promote enquiry methods in their teaching. This is 
not unrelated, of course, to the point we have just been making, since 
working from pupils’ interests will usually involve allowing the develop- 
ment of enquiries of an individual kind. The enquiry approach also usu- 
ally leads to the crossing of subject boundaries since a pupil’s explorations 
will seldom be confined within one subject field. The heuristic approach is 
preferred by many teachers to more didactic methods and, although it can 

be used within individual subject areas, as many of the Nuffield science 
projects have shown, it is more often associated with integrated studies. 
Those who favour this approach often do so, like Dewey, from a conviction 
not only that this is a more effective way of learning and that it leads to 
better retention of what has been learned, but also that it is more appro- 
priate to what they see as being the essential nature of education. If one 
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views education as being essentially experience, as Dewey does, or as 
involving a dialectical relationship between the pupil and his environ- 
ment, as Charity James and Dewey both do, or as being concerned with 
the intentions that lie behind the conscious activity of the pupil, as Paulo 
Freire believes, or as being an extension of the ‘common sense knowledge’ 
that the pupil brings to the teaching situation rather than initiation into 
anything that can be dubbed objective knowledge, as we have seen a 
number of contemporary sociologists do, then one must accept that educa- 
tion must be a two-way activity in which the learner must be an active 
Participant rather than a mere recipient of knowledge. If one tries, as a 
result of this kind of conviction, to promote this sort of active learning in 
which the pupils’ learning consists of genuine experiences, then it will be 
difficult to confine these experiences within those subject boundaries that 
we as teachers have found useful for achieving our own purposes and 
organizing our experience. Some form of integration will, therefore, follow, 
especially in the early stages of education, and, as we saw above, it is only 
later that divisions will emerge. Furthermore, these will be divisions that 
have sense and meaning for the learner himself. They may indeed be 
divisions based on some notion of logically discrete forms of knowledge, 
but the significance of the divisions will have become apparent to the 
learner, In other words, he will have been led to the ‘forms’ from an 
initially undifferentiated view of knowledge, so that he can see the point 
and significance of them for himself. 

If, for whatever reason, then, we believe that children should have some 
control over the direction of their education, we will find ourselves being 
Pushed inexorably towards some kind of integrated curriculum. It is for 
this reason, among others, that, as we will see in Chapter 10, Basil Bern- 
stein has posited a link between this kind of development in schools and 
Certain developments in society at large and in particular changes towards 
a pluralistic, ‘open’ society. 

There are, then, a number of quite different reasons why teachers may 
want to introduce integrated studies programmes or, indeed, may find 
themselves involved in them willy-nilly. It is possible to be led to such a 
step from a belief in the wholeness of knowledge, from a desire to intro- 
duce Pupils to interdisciplinary topics that are felt to be important, or 
from a commitment to other positions in education, such as the import- 
ance of pupils’ interests, enquiry methods, or any other route to the full 
involvement of children in their own education. 

We saw also that schemes of integrated studies can take many forms 
and clearly the form that any particular scheme takes will depend very 
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much on the purposes of the teacher or teachers concerned with it. Obvi- 
ously, a scheme that is prompted by a desire to promote heuristic methods 
will involve less teacher direction and more free-ranging pupil enquiry 
than one which is designed to focus the attention of all pupils on a particu- 
lar topic or issue. Similarly, one which is intended primarily to enhance 
motivation, to get the pupils interested and attentive so that their atten- 
tion can then be turned to areas of knowledge the teacher wishes them to 
acquire will be more structured than one that sees children’s interests as 
being more central to decisions concerning the content of the curriculum. 
There are many variables and, therefore, many variations. Hence, as so 
often in education, the important thing is to be clear about one’s inten- 
tions so that one’s practices can reflect this. 

One further important point must be made concerning the practicalities 
of introducing any scheme of integrated studies. It is the practical and 
administrative problems this will create that are the source of most of the 
difficulties that arise. Any epistemological problems there might be will 
pale into insignificance when viewed alongside the practical difficulties of 
securing the cooperation of two or more subject departments, whether at 
school or university level, or, in many cases, two or more heads of depart- 
ments. This is another reason why curriculum integration has always been 
fraught with particular difficulties in secondary schools and universities. 
For these are the difficulties that loom largest and it may be that they are 
the only serious difficulties that we have to face (Kelly, 1977). Certainly, 
they do have to be faced because, whatever the educational merits of any 
scheme, it will stand or fall by the attitudes towards it of the individual 
teachers on whose good offices its success will hinge. 

Finally, we should note that it has also been claimed (Kelly, 1977) that 
the introduction of some kind of integrated approach to learning is the 
most efficient means available to us for facilitating the evolution not only 
of the curriculum but also of knowledge itself. Knowledge evolves by a 
process of constant reorganization around particular topics, themes, or 
focuses of interest. As, with the evolution of society, these focuses change, 
so the organization of knowledge must change in parallel. One obvious 
example of this has been the coming together of design studies with 
science and technical studies to form the new area of Design and Technol- 
ogy, but there are many other such developments that can be identified in 
recent curriculum change. This is a process that cannot go on if oppor- 
tunities do not exist for appropriate forms of linking and collaboration 
between subjects. This fact alone constitutes sufficient justification for 
attempts to find a solution to the problem of curriculum integration. 
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In concluding this discussion of integrated studies, we must also repeat 
what we said when we began. It is not a matter of having to go all out for 
One approach or the other. There are many advantages in including a 
number of different elements, activities or approaches in our curriculum 
and there is nothing inconsistent in engaging pupils for part of the week in 
integrated studies and at other times in the ‘straight’ study of subjects. 
Indeed, this makes very good sense, since not only does it lead to much 
needed variety for the pupils, it also ensures that a number of competing 
interests can be attended to. The curriculum must be a compromise be- 
tween the competing demands of society and of the individual pupil. 


Methods or procedures 

We have said a great deal about the problems raised by discussion of the 
objectives and the content of the curriculum. It should not be necessary to 
dwell in as great detail on questions concerning methods or procedures. In 
part this is because these will follow more or less automatically once we 
have reached agreement on our aims, our principles of procedure, and our 
approach to decisions concerning content, since it is inevitably bound up 
with these. In part it is because for the same reason we have touched on 
several points concerning method in what we have said already. Indeed, it 
becomes increasingly difficult, even at the conceptual level, to discuss any 
one aspect of the curriculum without reference to the others. 

One general feature of educational methodology, however, does merit 
brief discussion, not only because it has been central to much of the debate 
over the curriculum that recent years have witnessed but also because we 
have already referred to it at some length in our discussion of integrated 
studies, and that is the growing commitment to heuristic methods, to 
encouraging children to ‘find out’ for themselves, to ‘learn by discovery’. 
Increasingly, even the classrooms of the secondary schools have come to 
be places of activity rather than centres for instruction and more and more 
emphasis has been placed on project work of all kinds. The various cur- 
riculum schemes sponsored by the Schools Council, the Nuffield science 
schemes, and the Design and Technology projects, for example, have 
begun from the basic principle that the child must be an active participant 
in his own education. ? 

We have also seen that learning through some form of enquiry is advo- 
cated by some educationists not only as an effective method but also as 
required by the notion of education itself, as an essential part of the 
development of understanding and autonomy or as crucial to a process of 
guided growth through genuine experience. 
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Whatever reasons one has for advocating such an approach, whether 
one views first-hand experience as the only source of real education and 
sees this as the the only way of enabling children to have that first-hand 
experience, or whether one sees this approach merely as an effective device 
for ensuring that children learn what you want them to learn, it is impor- 
tant to be clear about what is involved, especially as a number of critic- 
isms have been levelled at this technique. 

It has been argued, for example, that learning by discovery is not 
logically possible since it does not make sense to speak of people discover- 
ing what is already known. It has also been said that this kind of learning 
is impracticable since it is not possible for children in the short time of 
their sojourn in school to discover for themselves all of those many things 
that man has discovered over the countless centuries of his existence On 
earth; whereas instructional methods can condense much of this into a 
quickly assimilable form. Discovery learning is, therefore, dubbed as 
wasteful and inefficient as well as logically impossible. It has been argued 
too that while such an approach may be of value for certain kinds of 
learning, theoretical concepts cannot be acquired in this way, so that 1n 
this kind of learning discovery methods are not only slow but useless 
(Dearden, 1968). 

Furthermore, there is the related point that theoretical concepts learned 
need to be built up into interconnected systems and learning, if it is to 
include understanding, must involve a growing awareness of and fam- 
iliarity with these interconnected systems. In fact, without this growing 
understanding it will not be possible for children to know what there is to 
be discovered, to see what questions should be asked about a particular set 
of experiences, or to recognize the significance of what they have discov- 
ered. Learning by discovery, it is argued, therefore, is too naive and 
unsophisticated a notion to be of any value as a model for the complex 
process of conceptual development. It is logically nonsensical, impracti- 
cable, and useless. 

On the other hand, we referred earlier to some powerful arguments in 
support of its desirability, not least those derived from the notion of the 
need for pupils to be active participants in their own learning and the view 
of education as the development of the individual’s awareness and under- 
standing of his world rather than the acquisition of ill-digested and largely 
propositional knowledge handed on to him by others. Furthermore, we 
must not lose sight of the arguments of those who, like Paulo Freire 
(1972), see this kind of question as having a significance for society far 
beyond its implications for the methodology of the classroom, who see an 
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opportunity to attain the skills necessary for problem solving as being the 
only viable means of getting the poor of the world to see their own prob- 
lems in a reflexive perspective and to act on them rather than be ‘dopes’ 
whose curriculum content is decided for them by others. Supporters of this 
method argue, therefore, that if the acquisition of theoretical concepts ina 
coherent form is not possible when discovery methods are employed, there 
is ample evidence to illustrate that it does not happen very regularly either 
when directly instructional methods are used. 

Once again the problem seems to arise from too extreme a polarization 
of the two ideas. There is no doubt that discovery is logically possible for 
everyone, if we realize that we mean by this only that an individual finds 
out something that is new to him; it does not have to be taken as implying 
that one has discovered something new to human knowledge or else we 
would have very infrequent need to use the word. This is perfectly normal 
usage of the term. It is possible for a man to discover that his wife is 
having an affair with someone else, even though many others have known 
about it for some time: indeed, we are told that the husband is always the 
last to know, and, at the very least, it seems reasonable to assume that the 
wife and the lover have known about it from the first. There is no logical 
contradiction involved, then, in the notion of learning by discovery, if it is 
interpreted intelligently. 

The arguments that it is impracticable and inefficient are also based on 
an extreme view of what learning by discovery is to be taken to mean. 
There is no doubt that if we were to leave children completely alone to find 
out everything for themselves this would be a long and wasteful process 
and one from which they would be likely to get little of value. Clearly, they 
would not have the prior knowledge and experience to know what ques- 
tions to ask, to discriminate between the experiences they had, to see the 
full significance of what they discovered, or to build their growing experi- 
ence and knowledge into any kind of coherent system. If learning by 
discovery is to have any value, there is need for a good deal of careful 
preparation by the teacher and of judicious interference in the process, 
since, as we saw when considering the notion of education as growth or 
natural development, there is no place for the teacher and no meaning to 
‘education’ if he or she is not to interfere in the learning process in this way 
in order to ensure its efficiency and its significance for the learner. As 
Jerome Bruner has said and as we have quoted before, ‘discovery, like 
surprise, favours the well prepared mind’ (1961) and we must accept that 
the only intelligible notion is that of guided discovery. 

As we saw when discussing the content of the curriculum, education 
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must involve the interaction of a number of forces, the pupil, the teacher, 
society, knowledge and so on, so that to plan a curriculum from the point 
of view of any one of these is to create a caricature of the real thing. This is 
equally true of the methods we adopt. Any approach that is based on a 
consideration of only one or two of these elements will be distorted and, as 
a result, vulnerable to criticism. The process of education is far too subtle 
to be characterized as simply as it has often been characterized both by 
some of the proponents of the idea of learning by discovery and by some of 
its critics who have shown themselves to be equally naive. 

Indeed the whole process may be too subtle for the attempts we have 
been making to discuss goals, content, and methods in isolation from each 
other ever to be really successful. As our discussion has revealed, these are 
interwoven in such complex ways that it is very difficult to achieve a 
coherent examination of any one of them in isolation from the others. The 
view that we take of education itself will affect the goals or the procedural 
principles that we adopt, the decisions we take about content, and the 
methods we choose. In both theory and practice all three are so closely 
interwoven that in trying to separate them even at the conceptual level we 
run the risk of forgetting the ways in which they are interrelated. It may 
well be that this very interconnectedness is a more important area of study 
than any of these three areas in themselves. 

At the very least it should be clear that curriculum development must 
be an ongoing, open-ended process of a kind that will allow for continuous 
adaptation and development at all three levels. It is not curriculum inno- 
vation that should worry us; the time to start worrying is when innovation 
stops and the curriculum freezes up again. 


Evaluation 


This is the point from which we must begin our discussion of the fourth 
aspect of the curriculum that we identified at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, evaluation, since the need for continuous ada: 
particular problems in this area. 

We suggested earlier, in our discussion of the use of objectives in cur- 
riculum planning, that one reason why that approach has been advocated 
is that it has been thought to make the process of curriculum evaluation 
easier. We also noted that a major reason why the evaluation of cur- 
riculum innovation has been felt to be necessary has been the desire to 
ascertain that the public money invested in education is being well and 
sensibly used, as was the case with the early projects of the Schools Coun- 
cil. More recently, the demands for such evaluation have grown, at least in 
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the United Kingdom, as a result of a conviction that teachers should be 
more publicly accountable for what they are doing, so that events such as 
those at the William Tyndale school (Auld, 1976) which attracted so 
much adverse public attention might be avoided. Furthermore, as we have 
just noted, evaluation of some kind is crucial to the developrnent of the 
curriculum and this is another reason why the need for it has been increas- 
ingly felt. 

In general, then, there has been a growing interest in curriculum evalu- 
ation but that interest has derived from several different kinds of consider- 
ation and has been a result of a number of diverse demands. The differ- 
ences in the kinds of demand being made of curriculum evaluation allied 
to the fact that it is a new and largely undeveloped area of curriculum 
theory, make any brief discussion of it a particularly hazardous matter. 
We may avoid the worst dangers, however, if we confine ourselves to a 
discussion of four issues and consider some of the problems that arise from 
these very differences in the demands made on curriculum evaluation, 
some of the types of evaluation that have been identified or have evolved 
in response to these different demands and purposes, the important ques- 
tion of whether evaluation is or is not linked to the prespecification of 
curriculum objectives and, lastly, the question of who can or should be 
responsible for the evaluation of the curriculum. 

There is no doubt that the difficulties that abound in this area of cur- 
riculum theory derive in the main from, or are at least compounded by, 
the variety of purposes that one can have in making any kind of evaluation 
and the resultant impossibility of achieving any one definition of cur- 
riculum evaluation. The great diversity of curriculum projects that recent 
years have seen has led to a corresponding diversity of evaluation proce- 
dures (Schools Council, 1973; Tawney, 1975; Hamilton, 1976). Further- 
more, every one of these projects has offered a definition of evaluation that 
represents a commitment to one or more particular views of evaluation 
(Harris, 1963; Cronbach, 1963; Wiley, 1970; Stenhouse, 1975), and it is 
only quite recently that attempts have been made to look at the issue of 
evaluation in its own right. 

When we do this, we quickly realize that the procedures we adopt for 
evaluation and even the definition of it that we accept must vary according 
to the area of the curriculum we are dealing with, the curriculum model 
we have chosen and, especially, the purposes we have in mind when we set 
up the evaluation procedures. The most important task, then, for the 
evaluator is to be clear about what those purposes are. For there are a 
number of purposes we might have in undertaking curriculum evaluation. 
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We might, for example, be attempting to do no more than to ascertain that 
the particular innovation we are concerned with is actually taking place, 
since there is often a wide gap between the plans of the curriculum 
developer and the practice of the teachers responsible for implementing 
those plan$. We might be concerned merely to discover whether the pro- 
gramme is acceptable to teachers and/or pupils (Schools Council, 1974). 
We might, on the other hand, be engaged in a comparative study of the 
effectiveness of a particular programme in relation to other programmes 
or methods in the same area. Or again, we might be trying to establish 
whether our objectives are being attained or whether our chosen proce- 
dures or content are right for the attainment of them or, if we are operat- 
ing without prespecified objectives, we might be concerned to discover just 
what has been achieved. There are, thus, many different purposes that 
any process of evaluation might have and it is vital that we be clear about 
the purpose or purposes of any particular programme of evaluation before 
we begin. 

One especially important distinction must be noted. The questions to 
be asked in any process of evaluation are of at least two logically distinct 
kinds (White, 1971). Some of them are empirical questions which explore 
a project in terms of its effectiveness, its costs, its merits in comparison 
with other projects, and so on. Such questions are similar to those asked 
by organizations such as the Consumers’ Association of the brands and 
products they investigate. These are questions about means and it is 
relevant empirical data that we must gather in order to answer them. 
Sometimes, however, we are also interested in questions about the desir- 
ability of a particular project in itself and these raise those difficult prob- 
lems of value that can never be far away in any discussion of education. 
These are questions about ends rather than means, since they ask not 
whether we are achieving our aims but whether those aims themselves are 
the right aims, whether they are worth striving after, whether the prin- 
ciples underlying our practice are sound, whether the experience we are 
endeavouring to offer pupils is of educational value. Here we are attempt- 
ing, therefore, to evaluate the fundamental principles or the goals of the 
curriculum itself and not only the effectiveness of its procedures. These are 
questions, then, that cannot be answered merely by appeal to empirical 
data. This is a distinction that must be kept clearly in mind. 

Because processes of curriculum evaluation can have this variety of 
Purposes, some of them displaying a difference as fundamental as the one 
we have just discussed, a number of different types of evaluation have 
evolved to meet these, several of which have been identified. In all cases 
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too, as we suggested earlier, the type of evaluation used will be closely 
linked to the curriculum model that has been adopted, as has become 
clear from the procedures employed by a number of different Schools 
Council projects (Tawney, 1973). 

The simple classical linear model of objectives, content, procedures and 
evaluation that we considered at the beginning of this chapter has gener- 
ated a process of evaluation that has been desribed as ‘summative’, since it 
asks questions at the end of a project which are largely concerned with the 
extent to which the objectives that were prespecified have been attained. 
It is a form of postcourse evaluation and sums up the experience of the 
Project after it is over; it thus provides data that can be used to modify the 
Project only if it is to be implemented again. It may, of course, be con- 
cerned to assess the objectives of the project themselves with a view to 
subsequent modifications, but its main concern is likely to be with empiri- 
cal questions about the effectiveness of the procedures adopted. 

Contrasted to this is a form of evaluation that has been called ‘forma- 
tive’. This is the kind of evaluation that is necessary when we adopt a 
more sophisticated model of curriculum planning, recognize that all the 
four elements we have identified are closely interrelated, and thus regard 
evaluation as a continuous process that will lead to and make possible 
in-course modifications. This form of evaluation will involve a number of 
dimensions. It will be attempting both to assess the extent of the attain- 
ment of the objectives of the project and to discover and analyse barriers 
to the achievement of these goals (Stenhouse, 1975); but it will also be 
directly concerned to evaluate the goals themselves, in short, to ask those 
value questions we mentioned earlier. 

Both of these forms of evaluation assume to a large extent that the 
curriculum model adopted will begin with some prespecification of objec- 
tives and many people have assumed that such prespecification is necess- 
ary if any kind of evaluation is to be possible. Recent experience, however, 
has demonstrated that this is not so. We do not need to state our objectives 
in advance in order to make a proper evaluation of the curriculum. We do 
need, however, to adopt a different approach to the task of evaluation if we 
wish to plan a curriculum without objectives. This has become clear from 
the experience of two particular Schools Council projects, the Keele Inte- 
grated Studies Project and the Humanities Curriculum Project. 

The team associated with the former of these projects adopted a ‘hori- 
zontal’ curriculum model ‘in which aims, learning experiences and ma- 
terial were developed concurrently’ (Tawney, 1973, p. 9). In that kind of 
Context, evaluation was seen not as a process of measuring the results ofan 
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experiment but as a device for continuously monitoring the project as it 
developed. The approach adopted in the evaluation of the Humanities 
Curriculum Project, which deliberately eschewed the prespecification of 
objectives, was ‘holistic’. ‘The aim was simply to describe the work of the 
project in a form that would make it accessible to public and professional 
judgement? (MacDonald, 1973, p. 83). The intention was to provide 
information for consumers, to describe what was happening for the benefit 
of those who might be concerned to make decisions about the curriculum 
in these particular areas. 

The same kind of approach is adopted by those who have seen evalu- 
ation as ‘portrayal’ (Stake, 1972) and as ‘illuminative’ (Parlett and 
Hamilton, 1976). The former attempts to offer a comprehensive portrayal 
of a curriculum programme which views it as a whole and tries to reveal 
its total substance. The latter is primarily concerned ‘with description and 
interpretation rather than measurement and prediction’ (Parlett and 
Hamilton, 1975, p. 88). 

It will be clear that these recent developments in techniques of and 
approaches to curriculum evaluation have begun to raise the process to a 
level of sophistication well above that of simple devices for the measure- 
ment of pupil progress. They have also begun to reveal more clearly the 
role of evaluation in curriculum research and development generally. For 
the data they offer usually have relevance far beyond the particular project 
they are concerned to evaluate, so that from attempts to approach cur- 
riculum evaluation in this way we have learned a good deal both about 
curriculum innovation itself and about processes of evaluation. In short, 
they have recognized that evaluation is part of a continuous process of 
curriculum research and development, that the curriculum is a dynamic 
and continuously evolving entity, and that, since it is such, both its ends 
and its means must be under constant review. 

One important issue that these approaches to evaluation have also 
raised is that of who should undertake the task of evaluation, and we must 
finally turn to a brief discussion of that. Again, of course, the answer that 
we give to this question will depend on the particular purposes or form of 
evaluation we have adopted. However, it is almost certainly always the 
case that our procedures will be designed to meet several purposes and 
will be an amalgam of several forms. It will also be the case that different 
people will have different Perceptions and conceptions of the project 


(Shipman, 1972), even if its objectives have been quite clearly stated, so 


that everyone will have different purposes and expectations and will be 
looking for different kinds of data. ' 
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However, in the end this issue boils down to one of whether the 
evaluator should be external or internal to the project. The strongest 
argument for external evaluation, of course, is that of objectivity. An 
evaluator coming fresh to a project from outside might be expected to have 
few preconceptions or expectations and a more open mind than a teacher 
or other member of the project team. On the other hand, curriculum 
projects are highly complex entities with an intricate interlinking of 
theoretical and practical elements of a kind that it is difficult for an out- 
sider to get fully to grips with. There is thus a danger that external 
evaluation will lead to an oversimplification of the project and perhaps to 
an undesirable pressure on the curriculum developers or the teachers 
themselves to simplify their work, especially by a clear statement of their 
objectives, to the point where they feel an external evaluator can under- 
stand it or, worse, to put all their efforts into those aspects of it that are 
most likely to show up in an external evaluation. One way around this 
problem that has been used is to make the evaluator a member of the 
project team, sometimes from the very beginning of the project. This has 
many advantages but it does seem to exclude the teacher himself from the 
Process and for many reasons, not the least among which is the fact that 
the involvement of teachers in and their commitment to a project is prob- 
ably the essential ingredient for its success, this would seem to be undesir- 
able. 

The teacher must be involved in some way with curriculum evaluation 
since, in the last analysis, he is the one who possesses most of the data that 
1s needed for a proper evaluation. However, it would also seem that he has 
a contribution to make beyond that of merely providing this data in an 
Inevitably simplified form by filling in elaborate questionnaires. The 
relationship between the teacher and the evaluator must be a two-way 
relationship, since it is important not only that evaluators should have 
access to the insights of teachers but also that teachers should begin to 
understand the problems of evaluation and should be directly privy to the 
evaluation findings. Clearly, there are problems for teachers in attaining 
the level of objectivity and the capacity for self-criticism that this requires 
of them. The work of those associated with the Ford Teaching Project has 
revealed in detail what these problems are. However, their experience has 
also led them to be ‘optimistic about the capacity of the majority of 
teachers for self-criticism’ (Elliott and Adelman, 1974, p. 23) and to 
believe that these problems are merely practical difficulties which can be 
Overcome. One method they have devised for overcoming them they have 
called ‘triangulation’, since it involves a three-way process of evaluation 
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by teachers, pupils and independent external observers. 

It would seem that this might be the most productive approach to adopt 
to the question of who should make an evaluation of the curriculum. For it 
leads to a style of evaluation that is ‘democratic’ rather than ‘autocratic’ 
or ‘bureaucratic’ (MacDonald, 1975), since its concern is not to evaluate 
from outside in accordance with the values of those who control the 
purse-strings of curriculum development but to provide information for 
teachers and others in the interests of forwarding curriculum develop- 
ment. 

In this kind of evaluation the teacher himself is a key figure. Further- 
more, his place here is justified not only in terms of a right he might be 
considered to have to be involved in curriculum evaluation, but also 
because of the central role he must play in curriculum development. To 
some extent that role has for a long time been recognized by the system of 
education operating in England and Wales in the autonomy given to 
teachers and schools in curriculum matters, a privilege which is not 
enjoyed by teachers elsewhere. It is now being suggested, however, that that 
autonomy should be taken away and that a common curriculum should be 
established centrally and monitored from outside. The conflict that such a 
proposal creates between the demands of society and the central role of the 


teacher in curriculum development and evaluation we must examine in 
our final section. 
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sions to the problem. At the most obvious level, demands for a common 
curriculum constitute claims concerning the content of education, state- 
ments of what all pupils should be introduced to and why they should be 
given this particular educational diet. At a second, less readily apparent 
but probably more significant, level, they also represent demands for a 
monitoring of the standards of attainment being achieved by pupils in 
schools and thus for an increased measure of external control over the 
work of teachers in an attempt to ensure that standards in certain areas of 
the curriculum be maintained. And so this is an issue that is of importance 
at all stages of schooling, primary as well as secondary, and it is salutary 
to remember in this connection that it was certain public reactions to the 
work of one particular primary school, the William Tyndale school, that 
were largely responsible for sparking off these demands for greater public 
control of educational practice. 

The arguments for the establishment of a common curriculum are of 
four major kinds: philosophical, sociological, ideological, and politico- 
economic. The first three of these we have covered already in our earlier 
discussions, particularly that on the content of the curriculum. For we 
noted there those arguments that have been mounted by philosophers 
throughout the ages for the intrinsic value of certain kinds of human 
activity and the corresponding claim that it is these activities that should 
form the core of any education worthy of the name (Peters, 1965; 1966). A 
view of knowledge as God-given, transcending the subjective opinions of 
individual men or even of mankind in general, must lead to this kind of 
view of education. We noted too that this approach is also the result of 
seeing knowledge as irrevocably organized into several ‘forms of thought’ 
(Hirst, 1965) or ‘realms of meaning’ (Phenix, 1964), since the consequ- 
ence of that kind of theory of knowledge must be that pupils should be 
given access to all of those forms of experience. 

A The sociological argument for a common curriculum may well be 
incompatible with this kind of epistemology since its claim is not for the 
God-given status of certain kinds of knowledge so much as for the neces- 
Sity of including in the curriculum that knowledge which is regarded as 
valuable within the culture of any particular society. However, inconsis- 
tent as this may be, it does attempt to draw on the same kind of belief in 
the intrinsic value of certain activities, suggesting that the curriculum 
Should consist of a selection of what is valuable in that culture (Lawton, 
1973; 1975) and that pupils should be initiated into the culture of their 
Society. Such arguments are never really clear about whether they are 


Pressing these claims for utilitarian reasons or on grounds of the intrinsic 
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value of what society finds or deems valuable. One suspects that they 
would not be happy to admit the former but, if it is the latter that is their 
claim, their case is no different from and thus no more cogent than that of 
the philosophers. At all events, it is time they explained more clearly what 
their position is. 

The ideological case for a common curriculum takes this argument a 
step further. For, starting from a commitment to the idea of equality of 
educational opportunity, it argues that, without some kind of common 
core to the curriculum, we cannot safeguard the right of every child to 
access to the best or at least to all aspects of the culture of his society, that 
to provide him with an education in.some way tailored to his needs and his 
existing interests may be to trap him in the particular subculture from 
which he hails and thus to limit the range of choices open to him. In 
particular, as we have already seen, this argument has been applied to the 
education of pupils from lower socio-economic backgrounds and has been 
used to oppose the generation of two or three different forms of curricula 
designed to meet the needs of pupils of differing abilities. 

The politico-economic arguments are the most recent additions to this 
discussion and they are of two unequivocal and basic forms. The first of 
these starts from the belief that schools exist to serve the needs of the 
community, that public money is invested in them for this purpose, and 
that the prime needs of an advanced industrial society are for citizens who 
have attained minimal standards of literacy and numeracy and for those 
who are capable of it to have attained the highest possible level of 
achievement in science and technological studies so that they can meet the 
continuing needs of an ever-developing technology. The event that 
sparked off the ‘great debate’ in the United Kingdom was a speech by the 
Prime Minister, James Callaghan, in which he deplored the fact that too 
few sixth-formers were choosing to study the sciences and, conversely, too 
many the arts. The second and associated aspect of this case is the 
demand for greater control over the activities of teachers, for a higher level 
of public accountability than has hitherto been required of them. 

We have already examined the difficulties of those arguments that are 
based on the notion that certain kinds of knowledge or certain aspects of 
the culture have a self-evidently superior value. And we have shown that 
there is no general agreement about what these are nor, indeed, about the 
theory of knowledge upon which this kind of claim is based. There are 
other difficulties, however, with the arguments for a common curriculum 
and these we must briefly consider here. 


In the first place, because of this lack of agreement over what is intrinsi- 
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cally valuable or worthwhile, problems arise as soon as we try to list the 
things that a common curriculum or its core should contain. One of two 
things will happen when we begin to do this. For either we offer a state- 
ment at such a level of generality that it ceases to have any significance or 
we immediately start up petty squabbles over what should go into such a 
core curriculum and what should be left out. The first of these traps is 
apparent in the definition of a core curriculum we are offered by such 
writers as Denis Lawton (1973, 1975), since the broad areas he suggests a 
common core curriculum should consist of are so wide as, on the one 
hand, to constitute no kind of help to curriculum planners and, on the 
other hand, to do no more than to describe what all schools are currently 
engaged in doing anyway. For there can be no school in the United 
Kingdom, nor anywhere else in the world, that does not in some way try to 
introduce its pupils to literacy, numeracy, some kind of social awareness, 
and to offer them a moral and aesthetic education. Indeed, it would be 
difficult to imagine what else schools and teachers could do. 

However, if, in order to avoid being trivial in our claims, we try to be 
more detailed than this in our definition of the common elements of a core 
curriculum, we immediately discover the impossibility of reaching agree- 
ment at any level. For, while few would disagree with the claim that all 
schools should concern themselves with literacy and numeracy, there will 
be a complete lack of consensus over precisely what these claims imply for 
educational practice. Few too would oppose the need for some kind of 
social education but it will be difficult to find any one definition of what 
that should be. Some people still want the teaching of religion, currently 
the only compulsory element in the curriculum of schools in England and 
Wales, to continue to be a requirement of all schools; others would and do 
take quite the opposite stance, as is clear from the embargo placed on such 
teaching in certain other countries, notable among which is the United 
States of America. Thus, the question of who is to have the right to resolve 
these disagreements and make the final decisions on these matters also 
becomes crucial. 

We must further recognize the difficulties that arise when we face up to 
the problem of deciding where such central direction should stop. For 
even if agreement could be reached over essential subject areas, we must 
ask whether all schools should be required to pursue a common content 
within these areas. In short, should there be common syllabuses too? For if 
there are not, how common will a common curriculum be? This would 
certainly seem to be the view of those whose demands for a common 
Curriculum are based on the need to cater for the increased mobility of 
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schoolchildren, to ensure that the child whose home is moved from one 
part of the country to another will find the same things being taught in the 
same way when he gets there. Furthermore, if this is to be so, every 
teacher will know that it is not enough for syallabuses to be common; there 
will need to be greater control over methods too, and even the textbooks 
-used, in order to ensure that what each child gets from each individual 
teacher does not vary unduly, as is clear from the most cursory survey of 
the many different activities that go under the heading of religious educa- 
tion in our schools at present. 

This leads us naturally to a discussion of the monitoring of teachers’ 
work and of the standards attained. by their pupils. This question is beset 
by the same kinds of problem, not least because it is equally difficult to 
state precisely what is meant by ‘standards’ or to reach agreement on 
what standards we should be aiming for. It is a good, emotive word for the 
politician to use, but it has little place in serious debate because it is a very 
difficult notion for anyone to explain or define. Such definitions as are 
offered tend to be couched in highly simplistic terms and the problems of 
evaluation that we have already discussed, when combined with such 
definitions, are likely to encourage teachers to accept the short-term goals 
they set, to work to simple prespecified objectives, to concentrate, for 
example, on the more easily recognized and measurable ‘skills’ aspects of 
reading or number work, to promote reading and computational perfor- 
mance rather than the wider educational aspects of these activities and 
thus to deprive pupils of what we have tried to argue are the essential 
components of an education in the full sense. 

It is also argued that this kind of central control of the curriculum will 
lead to a loss of freedom for the child, since it will no longer be easy for 
teachers to base their work on children’s interests or on their existing 
knowledge. At one level, it is felt that this will lead to pupils’ being offered 
the kind of meaningless and irrelevant material that leads to their becom- 
ing in many cases alienated from their schools, their teachers and, ulti- 
mately, their society. At a further level, it is even argued that to adopt this 
approach is to use knowledge as a form of social control, since it makes 
certain kinds of ‘educational’ knowledge the key to success within the 
system and denies the validity of the ‘common sense’ knowledge that the 
child brings with him from his own subculture (Young, 1971). Thus an 
ideological argument against the establishment of a common curriculum 
strongly emerges from the same kind of ideological and egalitarian posi- 
tion we saw earlier being used to support it. 


Finally, we must briefly consider those arguments against the estab- 
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lishment of a common curriculum that are based on the claim that it limits 
the freedom and autonomy of the teacher and that this militates against 
effective education in the full sense. There is no denying the central role 
that the individual teacher must play in the education of his pupils. To 
play that role he must be free to exercise his professional judgement. 
Teachers cannot be operated by remote control. It is for this reason that, 
as we have come to realize in recent years, it is not possible to control the 
curriculum from the outside with any degree of efficiency. Attempts-at 
curriculum innovation that have employed what has come to be called the 
centre-periphery model of dissemination, that is, to plan a programme at 
some central place and then endeavour to disseminate it to schools, have 
generally been unsuccessful (Schon, 1971). One reason for this is that 
teachers need to understand and, perhaps more importantly, to be com- 
mitted to what is required of them if they are to make it work (Barker- 
Lunn, 1970) or, worse, if they are not to sabotage it (Kelly, 1975). In other 
words, central planning cannot work since no amount of monitoring of 
standards can ensure that teachers will make it work (Kelly, 1977). 

We need to go further than this, however, and recognize the implica- 
tions of this for the development of the curriculum itself. One essential 
feature of schools in a changing society, as we have noted before, is that 
their curricula must also change. Such change, however, can only be 
Successful if it is in every sense a process of development and, if it is to be 
so, it must be in the hands of the teacher (Stenhouse, 1975). It may be 
Possible to change the curriculum from outside the school but, if such 
change is to be development in the full sense of the word, it must be 
school-based and it must be in the hands of the teacher. For the notion of 
development implies organic growth rather than the grafting on of foreign 
matter. The teacher is the central figure in such development and he needs 
a high level of freedom and autonomy to fulfil that role. 

Y It has been suggested, therefore, that ‘the process to which the term 

dissemination” is conventionally applied would be more accurately 
described by the term “curriculum negotiation’”’ (MacDonald and 
Walker, 1976, p. 43), that teachers need to be involved in continuing 
discussion of the curriculum if the right kind of curriculum change is to 
take place, and this process would seem to be put at risk by suggestions 
that anything but the most general and loose directions should be imposed 
from the outside. 

The arguments against the detailed specification of what schools should 
be teaching seem to be strong. On the other hand, looser and more 
Seneralized direction seems to be unnecessary, since the constraints, both 
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hidden and overt, placed on schools by the many demands that are made 
on them make it impossible for them to diverge too much from what would 
be the content of any such broad directions. At this level of generality, we 
have a common curriculum already. At the more detailed level, it would 
seem to be not only undesirable but also impossible to introduce one. In 
many respects, therefore, it might be argued that, the ‘great debate’ not- 
withstanding, this is a non-issue. 

Two final points might be made, however, that emerge from such a 
discussion if we can get beyond a superficial concern with statements of 
curriculum content. The first of these is that there is a strong case to be 
made for a commonality of educational goals or principles. Whatever 
debate there might be over definitions of literacy, over what we mean by 
‘standards’ or over the place of religion on the curriculum, it is possible to 
argue, as we have seen on several occasions, that what is distinctive about 
education is that it is a process that is concerned with developing qualities 
of mind such as the ability to make critical judgements, to respect truth, to 
distinguish understanding from dogma and to think for oneself. In short, 
in educational terms a ‘process’ model of curriculum development is likely 
to be more productive than an ‘objectives’ model (Stenhouse, 1975) and it 
might not be difficult to define a common curriculum in these terms 
(Kelly, 1977). 

Lastly, it need not be assumed that, if we give teachers the kind of 
freedom that this approach necessitates, albeit limited by many existing 
constraints, they must inevitably remain unaccountable. The logic of the 
term ‘accountability’, however, would seem to suggest that it should occur 
p d to exercise their professional 
Judgement in an area in which they possess an expertise that others lack 
and should be required to render 
an account of and a justification for the judgements they have made. It 
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effect must be to inhibit rather than to promote education in the full sense. 


Summary and conclusions 

We suggested at the beginning of our discussion of the notion of a 
common curriculum that that discussion would in itself act as a summary 
to this chapter. This has in fact proved to be the case, since it has taken us 
back to important issues of curriculum objectives, content, procedures and 
evaluation. It has also, however, highlighted two points that we should 
note here in concluding this chapter on the curriculum. 

The first of these is that difficult question of values that must constantly 
appear in any discussion of education. We have seen that it is this that is 
the source of most of the difficulties we have examined not only in this 
chapter but throughout the book. It is this question that we unearth when 
we dig deeply into the problems of objectives, of curriculum content, of 
evaluation, of a common curriculum or, indeed, of any other issue that is 
of such a kind as ultimately to hinge on what we believe to be good, 
valuable or worthwhile. The notion of value is fundamental to education 
but at the same time and for this very reason every educational dispute is 
in the last analysis impossible to resolve. As we saw in our discussion of 
the content of the curriculum, value questions cannot be answered in any 
hard and fast or final way. What is important, however, is for us to be able 
to recognize such questions when we see them. It is the failure to do that 
rather than the failure to come up with final answers to such questions 
that is at the root of so many unsatisfactory discussions of education, 
among teachers and educationists, let it be said, no less than among those 
Outside the profession. KONIE 

The second major theme that has emerged from our discussion 1n this 
chapter is the central role that the teacher must play in education. Itisa 
truism, but one that cannot be repeated too often, that the quality of the 
education received by children depends on the quality of their teachers. If 
Pupils are to receive an adequate education and if, as we have argued 

fre, the teacher must carry the major responsibility for the development 
of the curriculum and thus of education itself, it is vital that we raise the 
quality of teachers to the highest possible level and maintain that level by 
Continuous support and in-service education. If it is the case, as sO rm 
now believe, that curriculum development is essentially teacher deve ee 
ment, we would do better to direct our attention, and indeed our seine 

acking, to what that requires, so as to ensure that our teachers oe 
“Apable of doing the job we require of them, than to attempt to mampi a 
Maem like Puppets from somewhere above and beyond the real education: 

age. 


9 Equality 


All that we have said so far in this book and particularly what we have said 
about the curriculum in the last chapter illustrates how dramatically both 
the theory and the practice of education have changed in the last twenty or 
thirty years. One reason for that change has been the increase in our 
knowledge and understanding of many of the facets of education that we 
have been discussing. Another, and perhaps more cogent reason, however, 
has been the fundamental change in ideology that recent years have seen. 
The most prominent feature of the new ideology is its egalitarianism and 
the desire to promote educational equality has been a major theme in 
those changes that have been made and are being made in the content, the 
method, and the organization of education both in the United Kingdom 
and elsewhere in the world. The work of every teacher, therefore, has been 
affected by this development so that no discussion of the theory and 
practice of education in present times would be complete without a careful 
examination of the implications that a commitment to this kind of 
egalitarian philosophy holds for education practice. 

Much has been done in the name of equality not only in education but 
also in other sectors of society. It can be argued that the entire develop- 
ment of state education has been Prompted at every stage by the central 
desire to promote equality of educational Opportunity and few would be 
Prepared to admit openly that they were opposed to it. Yet very different 
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and sometimes conflicting views are expressed on how it is to be achieved 
in practice and the practical provisions that have been advocated and 
implemented have varied enormously, from those that involve careful 
Streaming and selection of pupils to those that would open the doors of all 
kinds of institution to any pupil who wished to enter them without apply- 
ing any selection procedures. 

The main reason for this discrepancy and confusion is that the notion of 
equality in education, and even the apparently more precise notion of 
equality of educational opportunity, are too general and vague to provide 
any clear directives-as to how education should be organized to achieve 
them. A system can be said to provide equality of opportunity if all pupils 
have the same chance to compete for a place in a grammar school or a 
university; it is not necessary that they should all actually gain such 
places. Indeed, equality of opportunity would exist in a sense even if it 
amounted to no more than an equal opportunity for every child to take a 
test at 5+ to decide whether he should be admitted to the school system or 
excluded from it altogether. For this reason, a distinction has been drawn 
between the ‘strong’ or ‘meritocratic’ interpretation of equality, which 
would provide educational opportunities for all who are capable of taking 
advantage of them, and the ‘weak’, or ‘democratic’ interpretation, which 
demands suitable provision for everyone (Crosland, 1961) 

The notion of equality is an imprecise one, therefore, and not one upon 
which any practical proposals can be based without a great deal of further 
clarification and definition of what is to be taken as its meaning. Until we 
have achieved this, it will not be possible to make a proper evaluation of 
those major developments that recent years have seen in the education 
systems of many countries, such as the comprehensivisation of educational 
Provision at a number of levels, the abolition of selective practices such as 
Streaming within the schools, and the introduction and extension of vari- 
ous programmes of what has been called ‘Compensatory Education’, all of 
which have been based on some notion of educational equality. 


A historical view of equality 

It is important not to start from an assumption t 
equality is a relatively new one or that it is a product 
century, It may be that this century has seen man com 
achievement of something like the ideals implicit in the notion, 
many would want to dispute even that, but as an idea it is almost 
man himself; certainly it dates back to the beginnings of o! 
thought in the Western world. 
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From the very beginning, however, the confusion and the tensions be- 
tween different interpretations of the notion that we have already referred 
to are apparent. For while there is distinct evidence, particularly in the 
werks of the Greek dramatist, Euripides, that from the beginning for some 
people equality implied impartial treatment of all human beings, an 
egalitarianism in the full sense, both Plato and Aristotle accepted the idea 
of equality as operative only within categories of human being. Thus 
Plato’s ‘ideal state’, as he described it in the Republic, contained three types 
of citizen — the prototype for many subsequent tripartite systems — and 
each of these groups had a different role, different responsibilities and, 
therefore, different rights within the state, ‘equality’ and ‘justice’ being 
achieved by basing membership of each group on talent and suitability 
rather than on the accident of birth. Plato has also been charged with 
deliberately opposing egalitarianism in the fuller sense by refusing to 
discuss it seriously in the arguments he produces to support his view of the 
ideal state (Popper, 1945). Aristotle too believed that there existed quite 
distinct categories of being and that, as he is so often quoted as saying 
injustice arises as much from treating unequals equally as from treating 
equals unequally. Each person has his own place; the husband is superior 
to the wife, the father to his children, the master to his slaves (so long as 
these are ‘barbarians’ and not Greeks); to step beyond this place is unjust. 
‘The only stable principle of government is equality according to propor- 
tion.’ 

However, the other view also took hold, if at a less influential level 
philosophically. The stoic view of the brotherhood of all men, so well 
expressed in the words of Pope’s Essay on Man, ‘All are but parts of one 
stupendous whole, Whose body nature is and God the soul’, allied to the 
Christian doctrine of the equality of all men in 
that the idea of human equality without regard 
flourish, and so influential was the Church on m 
at the time of the Renaissance, philosophers bega: 
since the time of Plato and Aristotle t 
independently of theology, 
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aha A ilps And Reason, which is that law, teaches all man- 
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it as if its meaning were, at least in part, descriptive. We must distinguish 
the use of ‘equal’ in mathematical contexts where it clearly signifies that 
certain things are descriptively ‘the same’ and its use in political and 
social contexts where it asserts an ideal, a demand for certain kinds of 
behaviour in our treatment of other people. In other words, in this kind of 
context its main force is prescriptive and moral rather than descriptive 
and mathematical. A confusion of these uses of the term is one source of 
many of the difficulties associated with it. 

The confusion does not end there, however. For, once having accepted 
that the notion of social equality constitutes a moral demand for some- 
thing, we still have the problem of discoyering exactly what is being 
demanded. Again confusion results from a failure to answer this question 
with precision. Again too the mathematical and descriptive connotations 
of the word compound the confusion. For many people accept that all men 
are not in any respect the same, but seem to regard the demand for social 
equality as a demand that in certain respects they be made the same or be 
made ‘equal’. There are at least two good reasons why such a view is 
untenable. 

One difficulty with this interpretation of equality is that it involves a 
conflict with other social ideals that many people — even among the 
egalitarians themselves — hold equally dear. In particular, it has been 
Suggested that the demand for equality, if understood in this way, leads to 
direct conflict with the demand for freedom (Lucas, 1965). It is clear that 
to try to make people equal will involve considerable interference with 
their personal liberties. A redistribution of wealth, for example, which 
many have regarded as a desirable step towards social equality, can only 
be effected with a great loss of freedom for individuals. This tension is very 
much apparent in the arguments for and against the continued existence 
of private schools. To say this is not to say, of course, that such a position 
is untenable; it is merely to draw attention to one of its implications. 

A more serious objection to this view, however, and one which, if true, 
does render it untenable is the claim that it is not possible to make 
everyone equal in any sense of the term. One of the fundamental difficul- 
ties with the social philosophy of Karl Marx was that it had as a central 
concept the notion of the classless society and such a society is unattain- 
able. The kind of redistribution of wealth, for example, which we have just 
discussed, could only result in a crude form of financial equality and 
would in any case be only temporary, since the differences in people’s 
attitudes to wealth and uses of it, in part responsible for the original 
inequality, would very soon lead to new inequalities very like the old. One 
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would have to redistribute wealth so regularly — at least daily as far as 
most punters and bookmakers are concerned — that the whole process 
would become meaningless. 

This is one example of a more general point that must be stressed here, 
that inequalities are an inevitable part of any kind of society. It has been 
argued by Ralf Dahrendorf (1962), for example, that, since every human 
Society is a moral society in which behaviour is regulated according to 
certain norms, there will always be inequalities that will result from the 
differing degrees to which the behaviour of each individual measures up to 
these norms. To use one of Dahrendorf’s examples, in a society of ladies 
that is held together by the desire to exchange news of intrigue, scandal 
and general gossip, individual members will be distinguished according to 
the quality of the stories they produce and their manner of recounting 
them, so that inequalities of rank will result. It is not difficult to see how 
the same principle will apply in larger and perhaps more serious social 
groupings. ‘The origin of inequality is thus to be found in the existence in 
all human societies of norms of behaviour to which sanctions are attached’ 
(Dahrendorf, 1962). These sanctions will take many forms but they will all 
lead to inescapable inequalities of rank. The demand for social equality 
cannot, therefore, be a demand that all should be made equal. 

It has been suggested that talk about social equality is a demand not for 
all to be made equal but for all to be treated equally. Again, however, the 
descriptive connotations of the term bring confusion. For it looks as 
though this is a demand that all should be given the same treatment, 
whereas a moment’s thought will reveal that such a practice would seldom 
lead in any context to equality in the moral sense of justice and fairness 
(Benn and Peters, 1959; Peters, 1966). It is clearly not just or fair or even 
desirable, for example, that all patients should be given the same medical 
treatment or all offenders the same punishment or all children the same 
educational diet. Clearly there are differences between people that require 
differences of treatment and only confusion can result if we allow the 
Words we use when we wish to talk about fairness and justice to obscure 
this important requirement. Some have suggested that social equality isa 
demand for equality of respect for all people but it has also been pointed 
Out that in this phrase it is the word ‘respect’ that is doing all the work, the 
word ‘equality’ being entirely otiose (Lucas, 1965). Furthermore, this idea 
in itself gives us no help with the problem of deciding what kinds of 
treatment of others this equality of respect should lead to nor how we can 
make decisions about the appropriateness or inappropriateness of adopt- 
mg different practices in relation to different individuals. 
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What this seems to point to is that equality is not a demand for similar- 
ity of treatment at all but for a justification for differential treatment, a 
justification which must take the form of demonstrating that our reasons 
for discriminating between people in certain contexts are relevant reasons 
and, therefore, arguably, fair, just and impartial reasons. Thus differential 
treatment of patients is justified if they are shown to ha ʻe different dis- 
eases or different constitutions; differences in our treatment of offenders 
are to be justified by reference to differences in the nature of their offences 
or the circumstances under which they were committed; and differences of 
educational provision are to be justified by appealing to differences exhi- 
bited by pupils in their ability to profit from education or what appear to 
be differences in their eductional needs. 

Major difficulties in attaining equality in education, however, derive 
from the problems of defining ‘need’ and of deciding what shall count as 
relevant differences of educational need or ability. ‘We have already re- 
ferred to Aristotle's often quoted dictum that injustice comes as much 
from treating unequals equally as from treating equals unequally. We are 
now saying that this is the only reasonable interpretation that one can give 
to the notion of social equality. However, we must as a consequence face 
the problem of how one decides on who is to count as unequal, the 
grounds on which such decisions can be taken and justified, and the 
esl erate then become appropriate. In education 
bie Ge e Ptance of the necessity of making differential provision 
iene a nee the diy ing wh hve 

; e and on what basis discriminations be- 
i= pupils are to be made. Two main points must be made about this. 
Peet of a difficulty immediately arises if we interpret this as 

8 we must try to place people into a limited number of 
categories. We have already distinguished the notion of equality within 
categories from more thorough-going versions of egalitarianism. The main 
weakness of this approach is that it does not provide us with the subtle 
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would not countenance a judicial system which operated by meting out to 
all offenders one of two or three kinds of sentence, nor would we have 
much confidence in a doctor who presented one of three or four types of 
pill to every patient. The corollary of the assertion that mien are not 
descriptively equal in any way and that justice requires treatment of them 
in accordance with the differences between them is that our approach to 
them must be always an individual approach, so that the educational 
Provision we make for each pupil must be based on what seems to be 
appropriate for him as an individual and not on the allocation of him to 
one of two or three broad categories. 

This kind of consideration also draws our attention to the irrelevance of 
the claims we noted in Chapters 2 and 3 of certain contemporary 
Psychologists, such as Jensen (1969) and Eysenck (1971), concerning the 
general intellectual capacities of different racial groups. Even if their 
assertions have any justification or basis, they are meaningless in relation 
to any practical provision we may want to make, since in practice we will 
always be dealing with individuals or groups of individuals and never with 
One racial group as a whole. They merely reveal the fundamental weak- 
ness and illogicality of any racist position. Indeed, any comparison of 
groups, whether offered as a basis for an egalitarian or an elitist system, 
makes little sense in the context of the individual differences we know to 
exist between all human beings. 

Once we accept this we are nearer to an understanding of what is 
entailed by demands for equality in education. However, we still have the 
Problems of deciding what are to count as relevant differences between 
individuals and what differences of provision they should give rise to. The 
Notion of equality itself gives us no help in establishing such criteria of 
relevance, This, then, is the second point that must be made about this 
Mterpretation of social equality in the context of educational provision. 
We need some criteria by which both of these questions can be answered if 
We are to be clear about the kinds of educational practice that will lead to 
the achievement of this kind of equality. 

Unfortunately, such criteria are not easy to find. One point must be 
made, however, and it is a point that has at least two facets that are 
™Pportant to anyone undertaking a search for such criteria. Ifa difference 
ree be detected between people is to be regarded a o a 
ng aT treatment, it must, as we have seen, 28 some re oes = 
tween the. which We iare io ae aa : A E eE it is 
We are t i anton iei ae ap ot, ane h an ein ] ision of 

tying to distribute justly. Thus in making differential provist 
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education the only differences we should recognize as relevant to this, if we 
wish to achieve a fair and just system, are those that can be shown to have 
a connection with education itself. 
To say this is not, of course, to solve the practical problem in any way; it 
is, however, to point to the direction in which a solution is to be sought. 
For clearly there are different views of what education is and each will give 
rise to a different solution to this problem. This has been another source of 
the confusion that has surrounded the notion of equality in education. For 
if one sees education as largely or entirely a matter of intellectual growth, 
this will give rise to one kind of view as to how it should be organized, 
although for the reasons we gave above it will not suffice to offer only two 
or three broad types of provision even then. Similarly, views of education 
as a national investment or as the right of every child regardless of intellec- 
tual ability will result in other kinds of answer to questions about relevant 
differences and kinds of provision (Crowther Report, 1959). All that is 
entailed by the notion of equality itself is that we should be able to pro- 
duce relevant reasons for differences of provision; it does not in itself 
provide us with the criteria on which these differences are to be based. 
However, a further point can be made and a second, very important 
facet of this general feature of equality highlighted. Whatever view we take 
of education and, therefore, of what criteria shall be relevant to differential 
educational provision, the notion of equality itself does require those who 
accept it to repudiate any Suggestion that irrelevant factors can be allowed 
to take a hand. To some extent all discussions about equality that take 


place in any practical context are negative pleas against what are regarded 
as unjustifiable inequalities. In other words. 


inequality we are talking about and much 
written about equality in education has been 
its promotion in a Positive sense as with the need to put right certain 
inequalities that were felt to be acting as barriers to its achievement, to 
remove or to remedy certain factors seen to be giving rise to differences 
both of treatment and of attainment, which were felt to be unconnected 


with education itself and were, therefore, regarded as irrelevant, unjust, 
and unequal. 


We must now consider in 


, it is usually some form of 
of what has been said and 
concerned not so much with 


greater detail some of these factors uncon- 
nected with education in any sense of the term that have nevertheless been 
affecting the educational achievement of many pupils. For it is on these 
that recent discussions of equality have focussed and it is these considera- 
tions that have given rise to the major changes in the organization of 
education we referred to at the beginning of this chapter, so that no 
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discussion of the realities of educational equality in contemporary society 
is possible without a full awareness of the social factors that have given 
rise to such impassioned demands for it and the changes in the education 
system that some have felt would lead to the achievement of it. 


Some sources of educational inequalities 

The 1944 Education Act established in England and Wales the concept of 
education for all ‘according to age, aptitude and ability’ and thus a view of 
equality that required adequate educational provision to be made for all 
children. In particular, it was intended that such provision would be 
achieved by making secondary education in some form available to all 
pupils. 

Within a very short time after the implementation of the Act, however, 
it become alarmingly clear that the realities of a system offering education 
for all were very different from the ideals that had led to its institution. For 
it became apparent that many pupils were not finding it possible to take 
advantage of the opportunities thus offered. The Report on Early Leaving 
published in 1954 revealed some very disturbing statistics concerning the 
wastage from the education system of a high proportion of pupils and, 
Most surprisingly, of those pupils whose intellectual capacities, as meas- 
ured by intelligence tests, appeared to be of a very high order. Such a 
Situation was clearly very worrying not only in the light of what the new 
deal of the 1944 Act had hoped to achieve but also in the context of an 
industrial society dependent on its human resources for economic survi- 
val. The same depressing picture emerged from the researches of the 
Crowther committee in 1959. Nor was Britain alone in this; a similar 
situation was found to exist elsewhere, not least in the USA (Riessman, 
1962). Equality of educational opportunity existed apparently in name 
only; in practice many inequalities persisted. 

In fine, many irrelevant factors were coming into play to decide what 
Profit individuals were able to gain from the educational provision that 
was made and it was equally clear that these factors were irrelevant 
whatever view one took of the aims and purposes of education, since even 
if one took a very narrow view of education as primarily concerned to 
develop the highest intellects it was apparent that many pupils of high 
ability were being excluded from educational success by factors that had | 
little or nothing to do with intellectual potential. 

In general, the reasons for this wastage appeared from the first to be 
Closely linked with the social class origins of the pupils. For the figures of 


tie Early Leaving and Crowther Reports themselves revealed that the 
TPE 
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situation was at its most serious among those children who came from 
families of low socio-economic status and in the USA a similar situation 
was seen to exist, particularly in relation to black pupils — a problem that 
subsequently became significant in the United Kingdom after the large- 
scale immigrations of the 1950s and early 1960s. 

A great deal of attention was immediately directed, therefore, towards 
these families in an attempt to identify the particular sources of the prob- 
lem so that appropriate steps might be taken to eradicate them and this 
has been a source of concern and of continued attention ever since. A 
number of studies were undertaken from which it quickly became appar- 
ent that there were many such factors and that the situation was a highly 
complex one. Some of the reasons for this failure of pupils to take advan- 
tage of the educational opportunities supposedly made available to them 
were to be found, as one would expect, in the cultural background of the 
homes in which they were growing up but, more disturbingly, it soon 
began to emerge not only that the school system was failing to compensate 
for these disadvantages but that in many ways it was itself aggravating 
them and introducing additional factors into. the situation that worked to 
the further disadvantage of the ‘culturally deprived’ child. 

The elements in the home background of certain pupils that make it 
difficult for them to profit from the educational opportunites opened to 
them were not hard to find. In many cases a straightforward desire on the 
part of parents for an extra wage-packet to supplement the family income 
or on the part of the young person himself for a steady wage and the 
independence that goes with it have led to departure from school at the 
earliest date on which it was legally possible. The one real argument for 
the raising of the school leaving age to sixteen is the need to keep pupils of 
this kind at school at least until they have had a chance to take some kind 
of public examination for their own benefit as much as for that of society 
as a whole. The desire to leave school for reasons of pure economy, then, 
accompanied sometimes but not always by a reluctance to be ‘educated 
out of one’s class’, was a prime factor in the situation we have been 
describing. This one would expect. 

It became apparent, however, that this was not the only reason why 
such youngsters were leaving school early. It was also due in some cases to 
the fact that neither they nor their parents knew what the opportunities 
open to them were nor what facilities existed to enable them to take 
eee of them. Many were unaware, for example, of the existence of 
education, Sheer igen enable them to go on to some form of higher 

e was a major factor, then, in discouraging 
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many from continuing their education beyond the statutory leaving age. 

It seemed further, however, that many lacked not only a knowledge of 
but also any real interest in the educational opportunites that were being 
offered them. One study suggested that only certain identifiable kinds of 
family in this sector of society could be seen to be really interested in 
education and, therefore, prepared to support their children, their sons at 
least if not their daughters, and to encourage them to take full advantage 
of it (Jackson and Marsden, 1962). Among these families the study 
identified the ‘sunken middle-class’ family, the family which had, say, 
once owned a shop or other small business and had fallen on bad times or 
which was a branch of a largely ‘middle-class’ family and wished to regain 
that kind of status by way of the education of the children; secondly, the 
families of foremen or others whose work brought them into contact with 
the more highly educated and gave them thus some inkling of the advan- 
tages of this kind of position; and, thirdly, other families, such as those 
where the mother had herself been educated in a grammar school but had 
‘married beneath her’ and where there was a frustration and a consequent 
excitement about the possiblities of social advancement through the edu- 
cation of the children. For the rest, a certain apathy was apparent as a 
result of which there was no encouragement for the children to do well at 
school and no desire for them to stay there longer than was required by 
law. 

Furthermore, the whole ambience of this kind of home seemed to lead to 
a different view of education from that normally taken by teachers and 
others who were concerned with its provision and also, it has been 
claimed, to certain personality traits that made success in the system more 
difficult for children growing up in such homes. It has been suggested, for 
example (Riessman, 1962), that in many such families, if education is 
valued at all, it is valued only as instrumental towards vocational 
improvement or the avoidance of exploitation in a competitive and fast- 
moving world, whereas to some extent at least the ethos of most schools is 
based on a commitment to the idea of education for its own sake or for the 
development of self-expression. Such a fundamental conflict of attitudes 
and values must lead to difficulties. One illustration of this is the interest 
shown by many pupils in apprenticeships and other courses of vocational 
training, the point of which is more readily appreciated than the need to, 
learn French irregular verbs or abstruse Latin grammatical constructions. 

So far the reasons we have produced to explain why children from 
certain kinds of family do not get on at school have been those that derive 
from a fundamental lack of interest in or understanding of what is 
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involved in this. Attention has also been drawn, however, to certain ele- 
ments in the upbringing of these children that make it difficult for them to 
cope with the demands of the system even when they are motivated to do 
so. It has been claimed, for example, that the child-rearing practices 
usually associated with families of this kind lead to the development of 
certain character traits that are not conducive to educational success, that 
the granting of food to babies on demand or giving them comforters and 
even the quick and immediate smack for any kind of misdemeanour cre- 
ates a need in children for immediate gratification in all spheres and 
makes it difficult, if not impossible, for them to direct their energies 
towards any activity the point of which is to be appreciated only by 
reference to certain long-term goals, such as examination successes oF 
later career prospects. It has also been suggested that the pace of life is 
often slower in families of this kind, that, as a result, children from them 
do not reveal that quickness in their approach to learning that teachers 
tend to associate with potential educational success so that they come to 
be regarded not merely as slow learners but also as poor learners and thus 
do not succeed in a situation where speed of working seems so often to be 
at a premium. It has even been argued that the patriarchal ethos of such 
families makes it difficult for their offspring to accept what is felt to be the 
largely matriarchal ethos of most primary schools. 

The most important single factor, however, that has been identified as 
contributing to this failure of pupils from such backgrounds to cope suc- 
cessfully with the demands of the school system is, as we saw in Chapter 5, 
the nature of the language that they have acquired through their preschool 
experiences. The child who has initially acquired his spoken language in a 
home where a ‘restricted’ code of language is used will have difficulty in 
using the formal or ‘elaborated’ code of the school and thus will not find it 
easy to learn to read, to extend his vocabulary, to acquire the conceptual 
understanding necessary for educational progress especially at an abstract 
level, In short to attain all of those skills that are fundamental to educa- 
tional achievement (Bernstein, 1961). Indeed, Bernstein suggested further 
that this problem of language is the most important single factor in educa- 
tional disadvantage, leading not only to verbal difficulties but also to @ 
certain rigidity of thinking, a reduced span of attention, a limiting of 
curiosity, impulsive behaviour in which the interval between feeling and 
acting is short, an inability to tolerate ambiguity, a preference for the 
concrete and, in general, a distaste for, not to say a positive suspicion of, 
education as traditionally conceived. As we have seen, there has subse- 
quently been a certain retraction from this extreme positon to one which, 
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while maintaining that the language code of such pupils is different, no 
longer claims that it is inferior or lacking in any way (Bernstein, 1964; 
Labov, 1969), but, so long as the content of education is couched in a 
formal ‘elaborated’ code of language, the pupil whose own language is of a 
‘restricted’ or ‘public’ kind will be at a disadvantage. 

This brief discussion of language, which was developed more fully in 
Chapter 5, introduces the suggestion that there are factors in the school 
itself, as well as in the home, that need to be looked at if we want to 
discover what contributes to the difficulties experienced by pupils of the 
kind we are here concerned with. For it has become increasingly clear not 
only that schools have not been doing enough to help these pupils but also 
that there are many ways in which they have been aggravating the prob- 
lem and themselves creating further barriers to success. We must now 
consider some of these in more detail. 

To begin with, it should be clear that most of these homes will be in 
poorer districts, especially in the large cities, and that the schools these 
children attend will also be in these poorer areas. It is almost certainly not 
the case now, as it once was, that these schools are badly equipped or less 
generously provided for than those in wealthier neighbourhoods, but in 
terms of human resources they are often less well endowed since they are 
Not attractive places of work for most teachers and the turnover of staff in 
them has tended to be very high. Certainly most teachers will not be keen 
to live in such areas themselves so that they will have to be prepared to 
travel quite long distances to teach in them. Too frequent changes of 
teacher and too much time spent with supply teachers or well-meaning 
but inexperienced probationer teachers do not create conditions condu- 
cive to educational success. 

Furthermore, the attitudes of the teachers themselves often do not help 
to alleviate these difficulties. Whatever their own origins, teachers by their 
long education and training have usually developed values very different 
from those of these pupils and are sometimes less than sympathetic 
towards those pupils who do not share these values. We have already 
referred to the problem of confusing slowness in learning with low ability. 
When this is done, teachers come to expect a low level of performance 
from such pupils and, as we saw in Chapter 2, the demands made 
teachers of their pupils and the expectations they have of them seem to be 
quite crucial in determining the levels of achievement reached (Pidgeon, 
1970). Teachers can also be put off, as we all can, by appearance and sai 
and will often not expect much from children who are not very well ee 
Out and will not give them as much attention as they need or are enti 
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to. Difference of language will also lead to difficulties of communication 
and will thus seriously reduce the efficiency of both the teaching and the 
learning. Finally, even teachers who are aware of these difficulties and 
take positive steps to avoid them may unwittingly contribute to the disad- 
vantage. They may quite reasonably fail to answer those important ques- 
tions that remain unasked, questions like those about grants, career and 
other possibilities which we mentioned earlier. Furthermore, in their 
efforts to do what seems to be best for these pupils they may sometimes 
talk down to them, lower their standards or take the lack of interest for 
granted (Riessman, 1962). Teachers in the USA, for example, have been 
known to advise Negro children against aiming too high, doing this hon- 
estly in what they see as the best interests of the pupils. This kind of 
patronization can be in itself a form of discrimination, ‘discrimination 
without prejudice’, as Riessman calls it. The attitudes of teachers, then, 
constitute one major factor within the school that can aggravate the dis- 
advantages that some pupils experience. 

It has become increasingly apparent over the last twenty years or so 
that many elements in the organization of the school system also contri- 
bute to this wastage and the inequality of opportunity. In particular, the 
existence of selective procedures at various stages in the individual’s 
school life have appeared to result in grave disadvantages for many chil- 
dren, but particularly for those who come to school already disadvantaged 
in the ways we have indicated. Streaming, the practice of grouping chil- 
dren according to measured ability, is one device that creates difficulties of 
this kind at whatever Stage it is used, although clearly the earlier it is 
introduced the more influential it will be. There are quite clear indications 
too that it works particularly to the detriment of the child whose home 
background is not educationally supportive (Jackson, 1964). Similarly, a 
selective form of secondary education which necessitates some kind of 
allocation of pupils to different schools or different forms of education at 
11+ or at some other equally early stage of a child’s school career will 
result in inefficiencies and errors which will particularly affect such chil- 
dren. In part this is due to all of the factors we have mentioned above, the 
barriers to achievement created by the home background, teachers’ 
attitudes and expectations, language difficulties and so on, but they all 
culminate in the difficulties created by the testing procedures used and 
especially those that involve some attempt to measure intelligence. 

The difficulties of doing this have been fully discussed in Chapter 3 and 
attempts to base differential educational provision on tests of this kind 
must for a variety of reasons lead to the misallocation of large numbers of 
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children (Yates and Pidgeon, 1957). It is particularly detrimental to the 
progress of the socially disadvantaged child for a number of reasons. In 
the case of verbal tests, language differences will clearly play an important 
part. In all tests the need for speed, often a crucial factor in measuring 
intelligence, will militate against a high score by the child who sees no 
particular merit in doing things quickly. A lack of interest or motivation is 
also unlikely to help a child to show up well in these situations and, where 
an interview forms part of the testing procedure, the resultant social situa- 
tion, the relationship with the examiner, will be an added problem for the 
child who lacks some of the social graces. For all of these reasons children 
from underprivileged homes can be seen to do themselves less than justice 
in tests of this kind, so that wherever selection procedures of this type are 
in use they lead to inequalities of opportunity for such children. The same 
factors are even resulting in a large proportion of coloured pupils in the 
United Kingdom, particularly those of West Indian nationality, being 
allocated to institutions for the educationally subnormal, having been 
‘dubbed’ or ‘made’ ESN (Coard, 1971). 

It is perhaps worth noting at this point that many other irrelevant 
factors come into play when this kind of testing and allocation of pupils to 
different kinds of school or streamed class are employed, factors which 
affect the progress not only of pupils from underprivileged backgrounds 
but many others too. We have heard a lot about the effects of ‘nerves’ in 
test situations and interviews and also about the advantages of those who 
Possess ‘good examination technique’, but these are minor factors when 
compared with others which are less obvious but equally, and perhaps 
even more, irrelevant and often far more significant. Sex is one such factor; 
educational advancement at all levels has always been much more difficult 
for girls than for boys since, in addition to the greater reluctance of parents 
to support girls through the system, there have been fewer places for them 
in all selective institutions. There may be those who would want to argue 
that sex difference is not an irrelevant factor in differential provision of 
educational opportunity. It can hardly be maintained, however, that the 
month of one’s birth is relevant. Yet it has been shown (Jackson, 1964) 
that this can and does affect the allocation of pupils to streamed classes in 
junior schools and thus to different types of secondary school, for the very 
good reason that the month of one’s birth governs the date at which one is 
admitted to the infant school and consequently the length of time one has 
spent in full-time education up to the time at which the selection is made. 
Childhood illnesses and the absences that they involve also play their part 
in this process. The place of one’s birth or at least the part of the country 
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in which one has one’s education is another crucial factor in ne 
the kind of education one has, since provision varies dramatically rf ieee 
quantity and type from one organizing authority to another. Yet this 
would seem to be an irrelevant consideration in the decision about w. 
kind of education an individual can best profit from. as See 
It will be clear, then, that equality of opportunity in education 1 
froma reality whatever interpretation one puts on the term. Even the He 
confirmed elitist, committed to nothing more than the education o! T 
intelligent, can hardly believe in the face of this kind of evidence to E 
contrary that even this hard-line kind of equality is being achieved by z 
system as it has been organized. Only an elitism based on the aa 
ment of the privileged could leave one satisfied with the situation that t 
enquiries of the la: 


want 
st twenty years or so have revealed and few would 
to maintain such an extremist position as that. 

It has been clear for 


Compensatory education 


- f 
One major kind of solution that has been suggested to deal with some © 


the problems we have listed is that of what the Plowden Report (120) 
called ‘positive discrimination’, This amounts to a suggestion that equa f 
ity does not require that we give all schools and all pupils an equal share o! 
the educational cake but that it is more likely to be attained if ope ne 
larger, and therefore unequal, shares to those with greater needs, if w 

allocate a larger share of resources of all kinds to certain pupils in order it 
compensate for the disadvantages under which they labour. Certain chi i 
dren must be given unequal treatment if they are to have equal Ee 
tunities. This kind of view has led to a number of different forms 2 
‘Compensatory Education’, each designed to make good the cultura 

deficiencies we have referred to and to try to compensate for and to 
right those factors that have been hindering the educational pee o! 

such pupils. This is an idea that had appeared earlier in the USA in 
answer to the problem of the education of black children. 
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One of the solutions offered by the Plowden Report itself, although it 
had other reasons also for making this particular recommendation, was an 
expansion of the provision of preschool, nursery education. One of the 
arguments adduced in favour of this recommendation was the need to 
provide early opportunities for children to receive some kind of formal 
educational provision that might make up for various forms of social 
deprivation. Certain children, it argued, suffer later in the system because 
of poverty of language and ‘even amongst children below compulsory 
school age, the growth of measured intelligence is associated with socio- 
economic features’ (para. 302) so that educational provision from the 
age of three years onwards may offset this. 

The importance of nursery education in this and other respects is now 
recognized and the British Government affirmed its intention to expand it 
on a large scale. Furthermore, although this appeared likely to be one of 
the first casualties in educational provision that has been necessitated by 
the economic difficulties that have recently been encountered, public 
demand and the recognition of its value seems to have ensured some 
continued expansion of provision in this area. In the USA too, attempts 
have been made to introduce compensatory education programmes at the 
preschool stage in order to try to ensure that the child from the culturally 
impoverished background might start his formal school career on a par 
with his more fortunate colleagues. The ‘Headstart’ programme was just 
such an attempt to bring children from poorer homes, especially Negro 
children, up to the starting line level with their fellows. 

This, then, has been one form of positive discrimination. Where it has 
been tried, however, it has not been entirely successful. In part this is due 
to the fact that when nursery schools or nursery classes are created, unless 
the local authority adopts a deliberate policy of establishing them in areas 
of social priority, they are used more by children from ‘privileged’ than 
those from ‘underprivileged’ homes. There is little that can be done about 
this. One cannot make attendance compulsory at this age nor can one 
exclude the ‘privileged’ from it, since the arguments for the provision of 
education at this age for all pupils are strong. One can only recommend, 
as the Plowden Report does, that all possible means of persuasion should 
be used by health visitors and other social workers to encourage mothers 
of children who seem to be in particular need of nursery education to 
make greater use of the facilities available. 

The attitude that is implied towards the culture of these homes has been 
another factor in the lack of success of this kind of venture. To regard 
children from poor homes as culturally deprived is to imply that these 
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homes are fundamentally inferior; this in turn leads to the continuation of 
a form of education that is linked to a different kind of culture and conse- 
quently creates a gap that is difficult to bridge and which does not make 
any easier the task of convincing the parents, especially the mothers, of 
these children of the value of what is offered in nursery education. They 
are unlikely to see it as more than a useful child-minding service which 
they will use only if they have no more convenient service, such as a 
resident granny. 

This latter point draws our attention also to a third difficulty that is 
being experienced in this area, the problem of establishing nursery educa- 
tion in a form that has more substance to it than a mere child-minding 
service, the provision of suitable accommodation and resources and the 
training of suitable teachers for this kind of work, teachers who under- 
stand what is needed and have the expertise to provide it. The conversion 
of accommodation, resources, and especially teachers who were originally 
prepared for teaching older pupils is more important than has often been 
realized. It is also, at least in the case of the teachers, a long process, SO 
that the only suitable form of preparation is the concurrent course of three 
or four years leading to a first degree in education itself. If nursery educa- 
tion is to be established properly, it will be a long and expensive task. 
Only if it is done properly, however, can we hope that it might contribute 
something towards the solution of the problems we have been discussing. 

A second kind of approach that has been adopted in the attempt to 
provide compensatory education has been directed not at preschool chil- 
dren but at all of the school population. It has taken the form of putting 
extra resources into schools in deprived areas, providing extra payments 
to teachers, larger allowances for materials and other recurrent expendi- 


_ ture, favourable building grants and financial assistance of this kind in all 


relevant fields. In suggesting this remedy, 


‘ ae the Plowden Report tells us that 
the principle, 


o] already accepted, that special need calls for special help, 
should be given a new cutting edge. We ask for “positive discrimination” 
in favour of such schools and the children in them, going well beyond an 
attempt to equalize resources. ... The first step must be to raise the 
schools with low standards to the national average; the second, quite 
deliberately to make them better. The justification is that the homes and 
neighbourhoods from which many of their children come provide little 
support and stimulus for learning, (para. 151). 

As a result of this recommendation, many areas in Britian have been 
officially designated as Educational or, more recently, Social Priority 
Areas and the schools in them have been given the kind of preferential 
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treatment suggested. Teachers in these schools have been paid more in an 
attempt to secure a stability of staffing and to halt the rapid staff turnover 
that we suggested earlier was a significant factor in the lack of success of 
the pupils in these schools. Additional money has also been made avail- 
able in order to make possible the establishment of special programmes 
either in the schools themselves or in outside centres to remedy the 
deficiencies in experience, language, and other cognitive skills of the chil- 
dren in them. At the same time the back-up services have been strength- 
ened both by increased provision of social services of all kinds and by 
the appointment of social workers or counsellors to the schools themselves. 

While one would not want to deny that this kind of approach has done 
much to improve the educational lot of certain pupils and to put right 
some of the inequalities of the system, there are difficulties with it of which 
we ought to take note. In particular, there are two fundamental problems 
in this approach. 

The first of these arises from the difficulty of establishing adequate 
criteria for designating an area as an area of priority. The Plowden Report 
suggested a number of criteria that should be used, the proportions of 
unskilled and semiskilled manual workers in the area, the size of families, 
the extent of the entitlement to supplementary benefits of all kinds, the 
amount of overcrowding and sharing of houses, the incidence of truancy, 
the proportions of retarded, disturbed or handicapped pupils, the number 
of incomplete families, and the proportion of ‘children unable to speak 
English’. Many of these are criteria that can be measured with a high 
degree of exactitude; others are less easy to determine. Not all of those who 
are entitled to supplementary benefits actually avail themselves of them, 
for example, as the Report points out, so that it is not easy to apply this 
kind of criterion accurately. Furthermore, criteria such as the incidence 
of truancy is based not on objectively identifiable conditions in the home 
background of the pupils but on the way in which they react to their 
schools. Some cynics have claimed, therefore, that this and other criteria 
that have been used, such as that of a high staff turn-over, create a 
situation in which an inefficient or incompetent school is ‘rewarded’ by 
additional resources and payments to staff, while a school that successfully 
tackles problems of this kind as they are presented to it is, in a sense, 
‘penalized’. A certain amount of tension and dissatisfaction has conse- 
quently resulted among teachers from this kind of scheme. tes 

This is one aspect of a wider problem. Whatever criteria are used, y 
will inevitably be rather rough and ready. A line will be drawn somew aa 
which must be somewhat arbitrary. This is another example of the prob- 
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lem of establishing categories that we referred to earlier. It will also always 
be the case that wherever that line is drawn there will be many pupils in 
these areas of priority whose home background is such that they will not 
need compensatory educational provision and there will always be those 
outside thése areas whose need for it will be every bit as great as that of 
any of those who are within them, and for the very same reasons. The 
Plowden Report itself was aware of this and spoke of special groups, such 
as gypsies and canal boat children whose difficulties would not be met by 
any such scheme. The problem, however, is not only one of special groups; 
again we find ourselves dealing with categories, the main need is to pro- 
vide for individual pupils. Attempts have, therefore, been made to identify 
pupils rather than areas with special needs and to use the additional 
resources to develop and provide special programmes for them. It is 
almost certainly true that a judicious combination of these approaches is 
the only route that is likely to lead to any kind of solution for all such 
pupils. 

A further point that must be stressed is that, to quote the Plowden 
Report yet again, ‘improved education alone cannot solve the problem of 
these children’ (para. 157). Education cannot compensate for society. 
(Bernstein, 1970). To put extra resources only into the education of such 
children is to attempt to deal with the symptoms without getting at the root 
causes of their difficulties. The process of equalizing the life-chances of 
children must begin outside the school and, unless it does, there is little that 
the school alone can do. Again to quote from the Plowden Report, ‘simul- 
taneous action is needed by the authorities responsible for employment, 
industrial training, housing and planning’ (para. 151). Indeed, it may well 
be the case that the failure to mount successful attacks simultaneously on 
these areas has been one factor in the lack of success achieved by some 
attempts to improve the educational provision of these pupils. This draws 
attention to the need for a total approach to this problem and this has 
emerged very clearly from the practical experiences of many of those who 
have been involved in compensatory schemes of this kind. In many areas 
of priority it has quickly become apparent that little can be achieved by 
improving the facilities within the schools if no attempt is made to inte- 
grate the schools more fully with their communities, Thus compensatory 
education has appeared to be possible only if the parents themselves can 
be brought into the picture and only if one can relate what is being 
provided for and required of pupils in schools to the realities of the en- 


vironment of the community in which they live for the other seven-eighths 
of their young lives. 
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This brings us directly to the major problem of the concept of compen- 
satory education. The schemes we have been discussing have all started 
out as attempts to make people equal and we suggested earlier that such 
an approach is fundamentally mistaken. The notion of compensation 
implies the existence of a deficiency and, while there is no doubt that on 
any definition of deficiency real deficiencies do exist in many familes, the 
considerations behind programmes of compensatory education have too 
often assumed that these deficiencies are always cultural ones and that 
they are an inevitable part of the social background of all children from 
certain socio-economic or racial groups. It implies that the language and 
culture of ‘working-class’ or West Indian families, for example, are 
inferior to the culture that the school is concerned to impart and that 
pupils from this kind of background must be ‘cured? of their linguistic and 
cultural deficiencies if they are to be brought to a ‘proper’ standard of 
educational achievement. The problem with this attitude is that at root it 
perpetuates and reinforces a conflict which, as we have already seen, is 
itself a major contributory factor to the educational failure of these pupils. 
It attempts to do no more than to discover new and more effective ways of 
imposing an ‘alien’ culture on them and thus does nothing to overcome 
the alienation and the conflict of values that we suggested earlier was a 
major obstacle to the educational achievement of these pupils. 

This view of what is needed here is, of course, based on a view of 
knowledge and of the intrinsic merits of certain activities, pursuits, culture 
and values that, as we have seen in Chapter 8, is of questionable validity. 
It has recently been suggested, therefore, that we should reconsider what 
we mean by ‘education’, especially in relation to such pupils. (Keddie 
1973). The view that is now taken of what has been called the ‘restricted’ 
language code of children from certain kinds of home background is no 
longer, as we pointed out earlier, that such a code is inferior to that of the 
school but that it is merely different. It is no longer felt that it need 
necessarily hinder or limit the development of rationality, since it can be 
shown itself to be capable of sustaining the most abstract and abstruse 
relationships (Labov, 1969). If the development of rationality in such 
pupils is inhibited, it is because the language of teachers and of education 
is different and no concessions are made to them nor attempts to bridge 
the gap between the codes, other than to try to push them into using the 
different and largely ‘alien’ code of the school. 

For this reason, as we saw when discussing the curriculum in Chapter 8, 
questions are being asked about the content of education. It is being 
asserted that human knowledge does not have the kind of objective status 
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often claimed for it and that there is little real foundation for the claim that 
certain kinds of knowledge have a value that is superior to that of other 
kinds in such a way as to justify an insistence that all pupils acquire such 
knowledge and accent the values implicit in it. Views have been expressed 
about the ‘stratification of knowledge’ (Young, 1971), suggesting that 
decisions about the value of certain kinds of knowledge are linked to the 
class structure of society and that by such decisions the dominant class 
attempts to impose its own culture on its society. 

If there is any truth in this kind of assertion, to engage in forms of 
compensatory education such as those we have discussed is to do no more 
than to attempt to ease and to make more efficient this imposition of 
values by the dominant class on society as a whole. As a result, it is being 
suggested that we look again at the content of educational provision and 
try to relate this to the existing knowledge and culture of the pupil, that we 
try to base our educational provision on the “common sense’ knowledge of 
the pupils themselves rather than on the ‘educational’ knowledge of the 
teacher. If we do this, some of the barriers to the education of these 
children will disappear — deferred gratification, for example, need create 
no problem if there is immediate satisfaction in the subject matter of 
education here and now — and there might be some hope that a relevant 
education might be provided for pupils from ‘working-class’ and Negro 
homes, so that they will not become alienated by their experiences at 
school, at a serious disadvantage in relation to their own personal 
development and subsequently perhaps delinquent and antisocial. In 
short, it is being claimed that we should not be attempting to convert such 
pupils toa new language or a new culture, but that rather attempts should 
be made to bridge the gap between the cultures if education is to cease to 
play the divisive role it has hitherto played in society. 

The same sort of conclusion is being reached by many of those who have 
been engaged at a practical level in attempts to deal with the problems of 
the EPA areas. As we have seen, they have come to realize that the 
problem of the gap between the culture of the home and that of the school 
requires more than merely building a bridge from one to the other; the gap 
itself needs to be closed by a rapprochement of school and community, an 
integration of the school into the community. In order to achieve this, 
di: pran — in what the school regards as its role and 

: siders to be the essential content of education. 
Mai problem, therefore, becomes one of introducing modifications to 
hv aed nd Cet achieve thene purposes and t 
apter 8 some of the difficulties of ensuring that 
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curriculum planning achieves an adequate balance between the needs of 
the pupil, the needs of society and the demands of knowledge itself. In 
particular, we must not lose sight of the dangers of imprisoning pupils in 
their own culture and of failing to broaden their horizons by not offering 
them adequate opportunities for experiencing many things they may come 
to value that are beyond their immediate environment (White, 1968, 
1973). On the other hand, it is clear that many of the current difficulties 
we are experiencing in our schools arise from a failure to question the 
validity of much of what we are offering and in particular to do this in the 
light of the background of many of the pupils we are supposed to be 
catering for. As we have said, a rapprochement is needed if we are to 
achieve a form of education that is relevant and, therefore, acceptable to 
pupils from all kinds of background. What is needed now, therefore, is a 
careful examination of the form such a rapprochement should take and in 
particular an awareness that here, as so often, there will be no panaceas. 
Again it will be necessary to answer these problems at the practical level 
in relation to the particular contexts of individual schools and it may be 
that the first-hand experience of those who have worked in Educational 
Priority Areas will be of more value than the ideas of the theoreticians 
from this point on. Certainly, one of the weaknesses of the theoretical 
discussions of these issues has been their failure to offer any clear advice as 
to how teachers might in practice set about seeking solutions to the prob- 
lems they have identified. 

One way of attempting to achieve educational equality through changes 
in the educational system, then, is to look very closely at the curriculum 
and to take account in our curriculum planning of factors other than 
traditional views about what kinds of knowledge are valuable. Changes 
must also be made, however, in the organizational structure of the system, 
since, as we saw earlier, there are factors here that militate against equal- 
ity. There is little point even in the most sweeping attempts to correct any 
deficiencies that do exist in the backgrounds of pupils if we do nothing to 
rectify those features of the system itself which aggravate these problems 
and create further barriers to the progress of many pupils. Other innova- 
tions have been introduced, therefore, designed to meet some of these 
problems. In particular, attempts have been made to correct the in- 
equalities that have arisen from the use of selective procedures of various 
kinds and at various points within the system. We must conclude our 
discussion of equality by considering the two major developments in this 
area, comprehensive education and the abolition of streaming. 
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Comprehensive education 

The ties of organizing secondary education in England and ee 
comprehensive basis had been raised and aired, particularly wi eo 
Labour movement, in the years between the two World — ali 
received its first real impetus from the intention made explicit by the Si 
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tions of its own fundamental egalitarianism; it is more likely, however, 
that it was the result of the pressures of the Labour Party participants in 
an Act that was the work of the wartime coalition government. 

The immediate reaction of many authorities to the requirements of the 
1944 Act was to develop and extend the selective system of secondary 
education they had been building up before the Second World War 
started. Indeed, the more progress an authority had made with its plans in 
the thirties, the more committed it was to proceeding along similar lines 
now. Clearly, this made good sense in terms of the economic use of exist- 
ing plant and the conservation of resources in what was a time of great 
economic stringency. Others, however, did begin to experiment with 
comprehensive schools. In particular, where new schools had to be built 
anyway because of the effects of bombing, as in London and Coventry, it 
was no extravagance to build a completely new system and, indeed, where 
very large schools were built there might even have been some saving. The 
years immediately following the Act, therefore, saw the emergence of a 
number of different systems, bipartism, tripartism, comprehensivism of a 
number of different kinds, ‘all-through’ and ‘two-tier’, and even systems 
which attempted to reconcile selective and non-selective methods by hav- 
ing grammar and ‘comprehensive’ schools in the same scheme. 

Throughout this time, however, the pressures against selective systems 
were mounting, backed not only by the ideological arguments of the 
Labour Movement but also by the growing evidence of the hidden effects 
of such systems, some of which we have already referred to, so that com- 
prehensivization slowly spread. In 1965, a Labour government issued 
Circular 10/65 which requested all local authorities to submit to it plans 
for the comprehensivization of secondary education in the areas under 
their jurisdiction. This requirement was withdrawn by a later Tory gov- 
ernment but then reasserted by the next Labour government and because 
of this vacillation over official policy some local authorities have refused to 
take any steps towards meeting it. However, most have now responded to 
it, even if in some cases this is only because they had gone too far towards 
doing so when the request was withdrawn to be able to change direction 
again. 

The most unfortunate feature of the development of comprehensive 
secondary education in this country has been that it has in this way been 
debated almost entirely at the level of political ideology and prejudice and 
has been implemented for political rather than educational reasons, so 
that emotion has tended to play a larger part than reason both in the 
discussion and the development of it and the educational issues at stake 
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have thus been often lost or ignored. It is due in no small part to this 
feature that we have made so many mistakes in the development of the 
comprehensive system so that we have so few comprehensive schools that 
one can approve of either on political or on educational grounds. We must 
look now at some of the educational issues involved here and at some 
features of both the notion and the realities of comprehensive education 
itself. 

The first thing we must note is the problem of any kind of selectivity in 
education. Selective systems have been criticized on ideological grounds 
as being socially devisive and as resulting in inequalities of all kinds. 
Parity of esteem between types of school which was stressed as a vital 
concomitant of any selective system was never a realistic aim, since no 
matter how hard anyone tries to ensure that all types of school have 
equality of provision, there is no way in which they can be assured equal- 
ity of status and no doubt in anyone’s mind that different types of school 
are not on a par, if only because of the different kinds of career their pupils 
enter, a criterion that is very commonly applied by both parents and 
teachers in evaluating schools (Banks, 1955). Thus inequalities result as 
the ‘best’ teachers choose to go to the ‘best’ schools and parents choose to 
send their children to these schools if they can. 

However, ideological arguments of this kind have no force with those 
who reject the ideology itself and to say that selective procedures result in 
inequalities between different types of school is not to condemn the system 
in the eyes of those who would argue that such inequalities are acceptable, 
even right and proper. As we saw earlier, the notion of equality in itself 
requires no more than this. 

The educational arguments against selection, however, are more CO- 
gent. At basis they are the same arguments we have seen as applying tO 
any attempt to use broad and rather crude categories in planning our 
educational provision. It is impossible to allocate pupils to categories of 
this kind with any acceptable degree of accuracy or efficiency. Some of the 
reasons for this we have encountered elsewhere. It is worth briefly bring- 
ing them together here. 

The belief that one can use tests of any kind to assess educability and 
thus to allocate pupils to certain kinds of educational institution was 
criticized at a very early Stage in the development of such tests. The 
Hadow Report of 193] questioned the use of intelligence tests for these 
purposes and earlier than that, in 1924, a report on ‘Psychological Tests of 
Educable Capacity’ described the use of such tests for transfer at 11+ as 
gravely unreliable’. Nor is the problem merely one of devising more 
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accurate and sophisticated techniques of assessment. The difficulties are 
much more complex than is recognized by those whose solution to it is to 
abolish the 11+ test and replace it with a series of tests supported by 
teachers’ and headteachers’ assessments. 

One aspect of this issue that we have already noted is the extent to 
which irrelevant factors such as sex, date and place of birth, socio- 
economic background and other such features influence the allocation of 
pupils. But the problem goes even deeper than this. Yates and Pidgeon 
(1957) suggested that even at its most efficient any system of selection 
must result in an error of 5 percent each way, and 10 percent of any age 
cohort will be wrongly placed even by the most accurate system, these 
being the pupils who fall on either side of the borderline wherever we draw 
that line. An error slightly in excess of 10 percent which the same study 
claimed to have discovered in the practice of local authorities at the time 
represented a very creditable performance and yet, in human terms, it 
meant that a lot of children were being placed in educational institutions 
that were not suitable for most of them. 

The prime reason for this is that intellectual growth is a constantly 
changing and developing process and the rate of such growth varies 
greatly from one child to another. It is possible to test with reasonable 
accuracy the level of an individual’s attainment at any given time but to 
use this as a basis for assertions about that individual’s potential for 
further growth, to try to predict future performance on the evidence of 
present achievement, to assume that one has measured ability rather than 
attainment is to read far more into the results of such tests than is legiti- 
mate, as we saw in Chapter 3. 

Furthermore, to do this is to make no allowance for what we know 
about the importance of achievement for motivation and the effects of both 
success and failure in raising or lowering the motivational level of pupils 
and therefore their standards of performance, points which we discussed 
in detail in Chapters 2 and 4. There is clear evidence of this in tests-given 
to pupils shortly after ‘success’ or ‘failure’ in the 11+. 

Finally, we must remember the effects of teacher expectation here. As 
we saw in Chapter 2, teachers will raise or lower the demands they make 
of their pupils according to whether they view them as ‘bright’ or ‘average’ 
or ‘backward’ and this will itself contribute to a widening of the gap 
between those who ‘succeed’ and those who ‘fail’ in a selective system, so 
that the process becomes a ‘self-fulfilling prophecy’, an expression that has 
been used to describe the comparable practice of streaming (Jackson, 
1964). It was for this reason, among others, that the ‘fail-safe’ device of the 
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13+ transfer between schools did not work. 

The fundamental argument for comprehensive education, then, is the 
inherent difficulty of any system of selection, its inability to select with 
accuracy or to correct errors once they have been made. 

A growing awareness of the many facets of this problem has reinforced 
-the increasing ideological and political pressure and has brought about a 
rapid expansion of comprehensive or nonselective secondary education in 
recent years. This has taken a number of different forms, which can be 
broadly grouped into two main types, the ‘all-through’ comprehensive 
school (a term that has a sad ambiguity) and the ‘two-tier’ system. The 
‘all-through’ comprehensive schools are those schools, usually rather large 
in size, that have been established by some authorities to take pupils of all 
abilities on their transfer from junior schools at 11+ and provide for them 
until they leave school at sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen. In some cases 
these schools have been purpose-built or have been developed from an 
existing grammar, technical or modern school, where the site offered scope 
for building development. In other places, units of this kind have been 
created by the amalgamation of several existing schools of different types, 
even where in some instances these have been widely separated geo- 
graphically. This seemed to some authorities to be the most economical 
way of responding to the request of Circular 10/65 and there has resulted a 
number of ‘botched up’ schemes that have done the concept of com- 
prehensive education little good and in some cases much harm. 

The main difficulty with any kind of ‘all-through’ system is that it gives 
rise to educational units of a size that some people have argued is too great 
to cater adequately for aspects of education other than intellectual 
development. This is a view that has support too from many who have 
first-hand experience of the realities of these institutions. Such large units 
cannot easily provide the secure, warm, face-to-face environment that 
many pupils need and attempts to break the school down into smaller 
units by the creation of houses, year groups, tutor groups or some other 
such device can only work where the physical structure of the school is 
such as to make these subdivisions real and meaningful to the pupils. This 
is possible only in a few, fortunate cases. On the other hand, it has been 
argued that unless the school is of a certain minimum size it will not be 
capable of producing from a fully comprehensive intake a viable sixth 
form, even allowing for the new and wider concept of sixth-form studies 
that has emerged since the appearance of the comprehensive school, nor 
will it make possible the variety of courses that it is felt should be made 
available, especially at sixth-form level. The problem of size is, then, 4 
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very serious one and has created problems for many schools, the failure to 
cope with which has led to severe criticisms of the notion of comprehensive 
education itself. 

For this reason, some authorities have introduced various forms of two- 
tier systems on the assumption that to break the large all-through school 
into two units will give all the advantages of a nonselective scheme with- 
out the attendant problems of great size, and that it will avoid both the 
need for expensive new buildings and the ‘botched up’ amalgamations 
that might otherwise result. Thus some authorities have introduced 
schemes in which transfer from the junior school at 11+ is followed by 
further transfer to a ‘high’ school or a grammar school at 14+. Others 
have established Sixth Form Colleges which pupils who choose to stay on 
at school beyond sixteen may attend for a variety of courses. In addition to 
removing from the secondary school the sixth form which, as we saw just 
now, has led to the need for very large schools, this kind of scheme has the 
additional advantage that it makes possible the education of early matur- 
ing teenagers in a ‘college’ rather than a ‘school’ environment, where they 
can be given more freedom and responsibility and may thus be encour- 
aged to persevere with their education more willingly. The trend that 
seems to be developing of late, as sixteen-year-olds increasingly leave their 
schools for the A level classes of the technical colleges, would seem to 
support the need for some development of this kind. Lastly, some 
authorities have taken up yet another suggestion of the Plowden Report 
(1967) and have decided to reorganize the whole of their educational 
provision into three phases, first, middle and secondary, with transfer at 
8+ or 9+ and at 12+ or 13+. The main advantage of this kind of scheme, 
again apart from the smaller units that it makes possible, would seem to 
lie in the opportunities it creates for allowing twelve- and thirteen-year- 
olds to continue to enjoy some of the best features of our primary educa- 
tion, although no clear philosophy of the middle school has yet emerged 
and some would see it as an opportunity to extend downwards the age at 
which children can begin some of the specialized learning associated with 
the secondary stage of education. 

Many of these developments are still in their infancy, so that it is 
difficult to evaluate them in any helpful way. Some have, of course, been 


in operation for some time, but even here the evidence is unclear and even 


conflicting. One or two general points can be made, however. 
In the first place, a great deal of concern has been expressed about the 


fact that the introduction of comprehensive education in the full sense can 
only be achieved at the cost of abolishing the grammar schools which have 
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been regarded by many people as the jewel of the English system. This is 
put by many people with an eye for an elegant turn of phrase as being 
equality at the expense of quality. There is no doubt that this is a serious 
issue. It must, however, be put into a proper perspective. While it is true 
that the work of many English grammar schools has been of a very high 
order, no one could begin to maintain that this has been true of all of 
them. The reputation of the very best ones too derives more from their 
academic record than any ability to cater for the wide spectrum of educa- 
tional need that is generally recognized today. Furthermore, if the evi- 
dence we have considered concerning the inaccuracies of the selective 
procedures has any weight at all, it is difficult to argue that this quality of 
educational provision should be the preserve not of those who in educa- 
tional terms most deserve it or are most able to profit from it but of those 
who for a variety of irrelevant reasons have been lucky enough to be 
offered it. The aim of comprehensive education should be to achieve this 
kind of quality in both the breadth and the depth of the education it offers 
to all pupils. If educational equality can really only be achieved with an 
attendant loss of quality, then we must think again about its desirability. 

Before we do so, however, we must ask whether it is in fact inevitable and, 
indeed, we must also ask some searching questions about how we are to 
define quality in education. 

A second major criticism of comprehensive education is that it results in 
the growth of neighbourhood schools and thus does not achieve the social 
mix that some supporters of the idea feel is important nor even, perhaps, a 
fully comprehensive mixture of abilities. Attempts to ensure an adequate 
spread of abilities have resulted in schemes for admitting to each school a 
fixed Proportion of pupils from each of three or four ability bands. This 
kind of approach may in turn result also in a certain social mix, since it 
invariably involves bringing in pupils from outside the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the school. More Positive attempts to ensure a social mix 
have been made through various schemes for ‘bussing’ children, some- 
times from long distances, as has been done in some parts of the USA in 
an attempt to ensure a balanced racial mixture in schools. 

; The advantages of such schemes are doubtful. For one thing they neces- 
sitate the continuation of selective Procedures even within the comprehen- 
sive system with all the difficulties and tensions for pupils and parents that 
that creates. The strain on Pupils who have to travel long distances to 
Rap ee es an oe Finally, if there are any advantages in 

5 mmunity school, the use of the facilities of the 
school by pupils in the evening, the involvement of parents in the work of 
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the school, and, in general, the integration of the school with the commun- 
ity to which it belongs, then the school must be a neighbourhood school; it 
must draw its pupils from its own community. No community school can 
develop if its pupils are drawn from several areas. 

This seems, then, not to be as serious a problem in the context of 
current educational thinking as was once felt to be the case. Provided that 
the parent’s right to choose another secondary school for its offspring is 
safeguarded (although, of course, if this right were extensively asserted the 
whole system would break down), there seems little to be lost and perhaps 
much to be gained, not least from the loss of the stress and strain on 
children and parents, by transferring pupils from their junior or middle 
schools directly to their neighbourhood or community comprehensive sec- 
ondary school. It is perhaps enough if the schools can avoid creating social 
barriers; we may be asking too much if we expect them also to destroy for 
us those that already exist, since this may deflect them from doing their 
own job properly. 

The last comment that must be made about comprehensive education 
in the context of a discussion of educational equality is one that may have 
some bearing on the problem we noted earlier of the inadequacy and 
conflicting nature of some of the evidence that has so far emerged as to its 
success or failure. In trying to evaluate comprehensive education, we must 
maintain the very important distinction between the notion of comprehen- 
sive education and the realities of comprehensive schools as they have 
been established. If the evidence is not conclusively in their favour, we 
must remember that this may reflect on the inadequacies of the schemes 
that have so far been tried rather than on the idea itself. We have already 
noted, for example, that many authorities have kept some or all of their 
selective schools in existence alongside what they have called ‘comprehen- 
sive schools’. In such situations, it is clearly unfair and unhelpful to judge 
such schools on their academic achievements, unless one regards any 
achievement in this sphere as a success. Similarly, where comprehensive 
schools are the result of ‘botched up’ amalgamations of existing schools or 
where the units created have been too large or housed in buildings too 
badly designed for them to have any real chance of success, we must 
beware of condemning the idea of comprehensive education because of the 
inept way it has been put into practice in many places. et 

Finally, comprehensive education does not follow merely from joining 
several schools together nor even from abandoning selective procedures, 
particularly if the old divisions remain within the school, as they have 
done in so many cases. Comprehensive education, if it is to mean any- 
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thing, must involve a much more fundamental rethinking of the whole of 
education. It cannot be discussed or planned in isolation from the kind of 
rethinking about the curriculum we have referred to earlier in this chapter 
and elsewhere in this book, nor can it be undertaken without a fundamen- 
tal reappraisal of the internal organization of the school. If we adopt a 
system of schools that is based on an abandonment of selective proce- 
dures, we must look very hard at any such procedures it is proposed to use 
within the school. This is why we must now conclude our discussion of 
equality by considering the process of streaming, itself an ‘education sys- 
tem in miniature’ (Jackson, 1964), which may be creating within some 


comprehensive schools the very difficulties that those schools have been 
established to overcome. 


Streaming 

Streaming is the grouping of pupils according to both age and intellectual 
ability. It is a system that was first introduced in England and Wales in 
the 1920s. The method of grouping which it replaced was that of ‘stan- 
dards’, grouping by attainment but not by age, a system under which 
pupils moved from one standard to the next only when and if they reached 
an appropriate level of attainment. Such a system worked satisfactorily 
when most pupils remained in the same all-age elementary school 
throughout their school careers and it was little affected by the ‘creaming 
off of the very bright few to the grammar schools at 11+. 

Two factors led to the change to streaming. The first of these was the 
move towards establishing secondary education for all which began with 
the Hadow Report of 1926. The ‘decapitation’ of the all-age elementary 
school which this entailed resulted in the disruption of the standards 
system and the emergence of the dull and backward in the new junior and 
secondary schools. Secondly, psychologists were beginning to concern 
themselves with the characteristics of age groups and to suggest that it 
might be unwise to group children without reference to their chronological 
ages. Indeed, this was one of the factors that had led to the Hadow 
Report's recommendation for separate primary and secondary schools. At 
the same time, the work of other psychologists, such as Binet and Simon 
(1916) on intelligence and Burt (1937) on backwardness, was encouraging 
the view that intellectual ability was largely innate, relatively static, and 
readily measureable and that, as a result, it could be used as a basis for 
grouping pupils, not least in order to make possible the provision of spe- 
cial treatment for the less able. These factors together suggested that in 
the new schools standards should be replaced by streams and in fact a 
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‘triple track system of organization’ of pupils into A, B, and C classes was 
explicitly advocated by the Hadow Report on Primary Education in 1931. 
In 1937 this official view was reiterated in the Board of Education’s 
‘Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers’ and the same system was sug- 
gested as appropriate for the multi-lateral school by the Spens Report on 
Secondary Education in 1938. As a result, streaming began to appear in 
primary, elementary and, where they were introduced, modern schools 
throughout the 1930s. i 

The assumptions of this system are several. Firstly, it assumes that 
intellectual ability is relatively fixed and static; secondly, that it can be 
measured with a higher degree of accuracy; and thirdly, that to use this as 
a basis for grouping pupils will give homogeneous teaching groups. It 
further assumes that the central concern of the school is the intellectual 
development of its pupils through certain kinds of subject content and that 
a class-teaching approach is the most effective and suitable method of 
attending to this. It also assumes that such a method of grouping is best 
for all pupils, not only the bright but also and equally the less able. 
Indeed, there are many teachers who today advocate this method of 
grouping primarily from the conviction that more can be done for the less 
able if they are kept together in small groups and not exposed to the 
discouragement of working next to their brighter peers (Daniels, 1961). 

However, the years since the Second World War have seen a reaction 
against streaming and a developing trend towards the introduction of 
mixed-ability groupings in schools. As early as 1945, the newly formed 
Ministry of Education questioned the desirability of streaming in a pam- 
phlet, ‘The Nation’s Schools’, and by 1959 its report on Primary Educa- 
tion, although not explicitly condemning the practice, did stress the value 
of the mixed-ability form of organization in the primary school, a form of 
organization that it claimed had begun to appear in the previous decade. 
Indeed, although the immediate postwar years had seen, if anything, an 
increase in the incidence of streaming in both primary and secondary 
schools, as they dealt with an enlarged school population along with a 
shortage of resources and increased demands for educational success both 
at 11+ and in public examinations at 16+, the late 1950s and early 1960s 
saw a move away from streaming in primary schools, particularly in those 
areas where the introduction of some form of comprehensive secondary 
education removed the pressures of the 11+, and recent years have seen 
this trend spreading into the lower forms of secondary schools and, in 


some cases, the upper forms too. i 
Several reasons can be adduced to explain this trend. For the most part 
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they are the same reasons as those we saw behind the movement towards 
the comprehensivization of secondary education. The assumptions about 
the nature of intelligence upon which selection of any kind is based have 
been strongly questioned by psychologists and educationists and, as we 
saw in Chapter 3, few would now feel justified in claiming that intelligence 
is a faculty, let alone that it can be measured with any accuracy. Conse- 
quently, it has become increasingly apparent that selective procedures are 
no more possible within a school than between schools. The problem of 
categories again comes into play in respect of establishing both adequate 
theoretical criteria and efficient practical devices. The idea that it is 
acceptable within the school because of the supposed ease of transfer 
between classes has little credence in the light of the extent to which 
transfers do in fact take place in streamed schools. Transfer between 
streams happens at a rate far below that which even teachers who support 
streaming believe to be necessary (Daniels, 1961), and the reasons for this 
are those that we saw also resulted in the failure of the ‘fail-safe’ device of 
transfer between schools at 13+. The expectations teachers have of pupils 
labelled A, B, or C again effects the pupils’s performances, a point we 
discussed in detail in Chapter 2, as do the effects of success or failure, 
achievement or non-achievement, on the motivation of pupils, as we also 
saw in Chapter 4. In fact, it has become apparent that streaming has the 
effent of creating differences where none need exist, that it is indeed a 
self-fulfilling prophecy’ (Jackson, 1964). 

Furthermore, many irrelevant factors of the kind we have already dis- 
cussed again affect the selection of pupils (Jackson, 1964; Douglas, 1964) 
and the evidence that mounted from a clutch of studies undertaken during 
the 1950s and 1960s suggested not only that streaming did not help 
schools to alleviate the inequalities that we referred to earlier but that, as 
we also suggested, it was doing much to aggravate them and, indeed, itself 
creating further inequalities. In particular, it emerged as a major factor in 
the wastage of talent we noted earlier. 

Another factor in this reassessment of the merits of streaming has been 
the changes we have commented on elsewhere in the view taken of educa- 
tion and of the purposes of the school. We saw just now that one of the 
underlying assumptions of streaming is that the main, even the sole, con- 
cern of the school is or should be with the intellectual development of-its 
pupils. If one views education in wider terms than that, one will want to 
consider the implications of streaming for other aspects of schooling. In 
particular, concern has been expressed about the effects of streaming on 
the development of divergent thinking and creative abilities in pupils and 
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also on their personal, moral, and social development. 

There is some evidence that more divergent thinking is to be found in 
unstreamed than in streamed schools (Ferri, 1972) and there is also some 
indication, as we saw in Chapter 3, that schools which use formal, conven- 
tional methods are less successful in promoting creative abilities than 
schools where the learning is more self-initiated (Haddon and Lytton, 
1968). This evidence is far from conclusive, not least because of the 
difficulties of measuring these kinds of ability; and many other factors may 
be involved too, such as the attitudes of the teachers, which may be even 
more influential than the method of grouping (Barker-Lunn,. 1970). How- 
ever, this is an aspect of the problem that must not be ignored if we 
consider the development of these kinds of ability to be an important part 
of the school’s task. It is thus an area that is worthy of further investiga- 
uon. 

There is little doubt, however, about the adverse effects of streaming on 
the social and emotional development of pupils. The study of streaming in 
the primary school mounted by the NFER (Barker-Lunn, 1970) devoted a 
lot of attention to these aspects of streaming, starting from the assumption 
that they are as important a part of education as ‘more formally attained 
skills’. The study claimed that in unstreamed schools pupils of average 
ability and boys of below average ability developed better relationships 
with their teachers, that relationships and friendship patterns between 
pupils correlated less highly with ability levels, that average and below 
average pupils revealed more positive attitudes to school and that there 
was generally a higher level of participation in school activities. The 
studies of Hargreaves (1967) and Lacey (1970) revealed similar advan- 
tages to the social and emotional development of pupils, especially the less 
able pupils, in unstreamed schools or corresponding disadvantages when 
classes were streamed. There is little evidence of friendships between A 
and D stream pupils in streamed schools and, as we saw in Chapter 4, 
streaming seems to encourage the formation of delinquescent subcultures 
within the school (Hargreaves, 1967). It was once argued, as we saw, that 
the less able pupils should be grouped separately because they would 
become discouraged if required to work in the shadow of their brighter 
colleagues. It seems in fact that discouragement comes more from the 
official rejection that being placed in a lower stream implies. This results 
in harmful effects on the self-concept of the child, a negative attitude to 
school and all that school stands for, and the kinds of behavioural prob- 
lems that all teachers are familiar with in lower streams, especially in the 
secondary school (Rudd, 1958). Nor must we forget the effects of stream- 
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ing on parental attitudes to the school. Little research has been done on 
this, but it would not be surprising to discover that the experience of many 
headteachers of lack of cooperation from the parents of their less able 
pupils was to some extent explicable in terms of the loss of interest, ambi- 
tion and involvement that must follow the allocation of one’s child to a 
lower stream. 

A further and significant factor in the move away from streaming has 
been the lack of any positive evidence as to its efficacy in promoting even 
the intellectual development of pupils, its original raison d’tre. The most 
interesting feature of all the attempts that have been made to assess the 
relative merits of streaming and unstreaming in relation to intellectual 
attainment has been the lack of evidence that streaming makes any Bi 
difference. Such evidence as there is suggests either that there is no real 
difference (Barker-Lunn, 1970), or that pupils do slightly better overall in 
the unstreamed school (Daniels, 1961; Newbold, 1977). There is also a 
suggestion that unstreaming leads to a reduction in the spread of attain- 
ment between the bright and the less able (Daniels, 1961). A survey 
undertaken by the UNESCO Institute of Education in Hamburg in 1962 
noted the widely varying results of English schoolchildren when compared 
with those in eleven other countries. It suggested that this was due to the 
fact that English educationists expect a wide difference in performance. It 
has further been suggested that this wide spread of achievement is a direct 
result of having streamed classes within a streamed system (Jackson, 
1964) and the findings of Daniels (1961) lend support to this view since he 
detected a significant reduction in the dispersion of attainment scores in 
the unstreamed primary schools which he studied. It seems fairly clear, 
therefore, that the less able, for whose benefit in the view of many people 
streaming was introduced, do better in an unstreamed situation. 

It may be, however, that the gifted children do less well and it is this 
possibility that gives pause to many people for whom the other evidence 
might well be conclusive. Clearly, this is a very important consideration. 
Pupils should not have to pay for their intellectual education at the cost of 
their social education, but it is equally important that we should not be 
too ready to adopt on social grounds a system of grouping that is likely to 
be detrimental to the academic achievement of any pupil. The same prob- 
lem arises here, then, that we saw when discussing the comprehensiviza- 
uon of secondary education. We must not purchase equality at the cost of 
quality of any kind nor should we accept equality if it can be achieved only 
by holding back the more able, 


Itis here that another finding of the NFER study perhaps has particular 
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significance. One of the most interesting findings of that study was that 
the success of either system of grouping, at least in relation to intellectual 
development, depended more on the attitudes of the teachers involved 
than on any other single factor. Both systems worked more effectively 
when the teachers believed in them than when they did not. Here may lie 
a clue to the solution of the dilemma we are faced with. If unstreaming, 
with the advantages it obviously has for the social and emotional 
development of pupils, is to attend with equal success to the intellectual 
needs of all pupils, it must be in the hands of teachers who believe in it and 
this in turn implies that it must be in the hands of teachers who are willing 
to adapt their methods to the totally new situation that an unstreamed 
class presents them with. It may well be not only the attitudes of teachers 
but the resulting unsuitability of their methods that leads to lack of suc- 
cess. In other words, if unstreaming is not to result in holding back the 
very bright pupils and if it is to ensure that all pupils get full value from 
their education, we must make sure that we get right the methods we use 
in attending to the work of unstreamed classes. 

This means, in the first place, that we should examine the possibilities 
of flexible groupings in schools, especially with older pupils, accepting 
that one rigid form of grouping to which we adhere unflinchingly for every 
purpose is no better when it is an unstreamed form than when it is a finely 
streamed grouping, that different purposes require differently constituted 
groupings and that for some purposes, again particularly with older 
pupils, a system of setting or grouping according to specific abilities and 
attainments might be desirable. The main difficulties in particular subject 
areas of a streamed form of organization stem from the fact that it groups 
pupils on the basis of a limited set of criteria for all purposes. Corres- 
pondingly, the greatest merit of an unstreamed system of grouping is that 
it offers opportunities for adjusting our groupings to meet the many varied 
purposes of the school. A mixed-ability class can be the teaching unit for a 
wide range of subjects throughout the school; it can also be the basis upon 
which other groupings can be built. For pupils can be withdrawn from 
their mixed-ability classes. They can be regrouped according to optional 
choices of subject; they can also be formed, especially in the upper forms of 
the secondary school, into units that make possible different levels of 
working in certain subjects (Kelly, 1978). 

Again it is the polarization, the apparent need to choose one or the other 
system, that leads to difficulties, and again what seems to be required is a 
much more subtle and flexible scheme, if we are to provide each child with 
the kind of education he or she needs. 
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Secondly, a lot more attention needs to be given to questions about the 
methods appropriate to the unstreamed class. Quite clearly the class- 
teaching approach in which an attempt is made to take all pupils through 
the same material at roughly the same pace, which we saw was one of the 
basic desiderata that led to the introduction of streaming, although it will 
still have a part to play, must for most purposes give way to more subtle 
methods and it would seem that those methods must be individual 
methods (Kelly, 1974, 1975, 1978). The streamed class is intended to be 
homogeneous so that all of the pupils in it can be taught almost as one, 
although in practice, of course, such homogeneity can never be achieved. 
The unstreamed class by contrast is overtly heterogeneous and the logic of 
this is that each individual must be catered for on his own terms. If we 
believe that the social advantages of the unstreamed class are important 
and worth having, then we must try to ensure that there are no concomi- 
tant disadvantages in the academic sphere. We can only do this by a 
complete change of approach which will involve us in adopting more 
individual methods. It is because many teachers have not been prepared 
for this kind of teaching that some experiments with unstreamed classes 
have not been entirely successful. 

If this is so and it can be put right, certain advantages would seem likely 
to accrue in relation to the achievement of equality in education. For such 
a system makes it unnecessary to exercise selective procedures from an 
early stage within the schools so that we can avoid the errors and conse- 
quent inequalities that we have seen to be an unavoidable concomitant of 
such procedures. Furthermore, we no longer have to devise categories, 
which we have seen brings inevitable difficulties in relation to both the 
theoretical criteria by which they are to be established and the prac- 
licalities of putting them into operation. Instead, we will have created a 
climate in which it becomes necessary to treat every individual strictly and 


fairly on his or her own merits and this, in the ultimate, would seem to be 
what the notion of equality demands, 


Summary and conclusions 


We have in this chapter considered some of the difficulties, both theoret- 
ical and practical, that attend attempts to attain equality of educational 
opportunity and provision. In doing so, we have suggested that failure to 
achieve it in practice is in part a result of the lack of a clear conception of 
what in essence we are seeking. We, therefore, began by attempting to 
attain a clearer notion of equality and immediately were made aware of 
some of the difficulties that process is fraught with. We were forced to 
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conclude that educational equality is an ideal which, like all ideals, is 
unattainable in its pure form but that it does, nevertheless, provide us 
with certain criteria by which we can evaluate the practical provision we 
make and, in particular, by reference to which we can recognize when we 
are failing to attain it. Like many of those concepts that derive from 
political or social philosophy, equality is what some philosophers have 
called a ‘trouser’ word; it is something that is interesting and worth talk- 
ing about only when it is not there. We were thus led to suggest that a 
more productive approach to this issue might be to identify some of the 
sources of inequality so that we might work to eradicate them. 

For this reason, we went on to examine some possible sources of educa- 
ional inequalities in the home, in the school system, and in the individual 
school and classroom. We then considered some of the major innovations 
that have been introduced into the educational systems of many countries 
in recent years in the attempt to combat these sources of inequality. In 
particular, we considered both the theory and the practice of schemes of 
compensatory education, the comprehensivization of secondary educa- 
tion, and the introduction of mixed-ability grouping. Inevitably, we dis- 
covered not only the positive contributions of these devices to the fight 
against inequality but also some of the problems and difficulties that they 
themselves in turn have presented us with. 

Throughout this discussion, two themes seem to have emerged clearly 
and vividly, two factors that appear to lie at the heart of the issue. These 
are the related problems, firstly, of establishing appropriate categories for 
the making of differentiated educational provision and, secondly, of 
achieving adequate and fair selection procedures for the allocation of 
pupils to these categories. We suggested, therefore, that the theoretical 
difficulties of the former allied to the practical impossibility of the latter 
rendered this whole process one that must always effectively militate 
against the achievement of anything remotely approaching the ideal of 
equality of educational opportunity or provision. 

This is a problem which, we have seen, dogs all attempts to achieve 
equality. It can only be avoided if we cease to look for categories and 
recognize that every individual is different and entitled to be catered for on 
his own merits. To say this is not to suggest, of course, that it is an easy 
Process; it is to suggest, however, that it may be a more fruitful way of 
working towards equality than the provision of two or three or any 
number of types of curriculum or school or class or any other kind of 
educational offering. 


For this kind of approach may make more readily possible the adapta- 
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tion of the content of education to the individual’s needs, interests, and 
requirements. We have seen some of the inequalities that can result from 
attempts to fit ‘off-the-peg’ curricula or programmes to all pupils and we 
have considered some of the demands that pupils should not have an 
‘alien’ culture imposed upon them. All of this would seem to point to the 
desirability of individually tailored provision. The paradox of equality in 
education is that it is only when the educational diet of every child is 


different from that of every other that we can really hope that we are near 
to achieving it. 


10 In Conclusion — 
The Open School 


Most of the issues explored in the earlier chapters of this book have 
merited exploration by teachers and others concerned with the develop- 
ment of education because they are the result of significant changes that 
have occurred in recent years, not only in the climate of schools but also in 
the very fabric of society itself. There are two major features of this change 
that we must familiarize ourselves with if we are to understand the 
Processes that we are part of and play our roles in them effectively. 

The first of these features is that Progressive shift towards a greater 
Social and educational egalitarianism which we identified in the preceding 
chapter and whose implications for educational practice we examined in 
Some detail. The second is the developing sense of freedom that has 
characterized many societies in the last few decades and which has led to 
an opening up of many areas of social living, of schools no less than of 
other social institutions. It is to a brief examination of some of the implica- 
tions of this development for the practice of education that we must turn in 
this Concluding chapter, not least because it will provide us with a unify- 
ing theme that will draw together many of the issues we have looked at in 
the earlier chapters. 

The process we are concerned with is that progressive democratization 
of society that has resulted in a loosening and an opening up of many social 
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structures. It is a process that educationists should welcome and embrace, 
since it might be argued, as we ourselves have from time to time argued in 
our earlier chapters, that education itself is essentially a democratic pro- 
cess which requires of us that we open up the minds of our pupils, so that 
freedom is an essential element in any educational process worthy of the 
name. Such developments within society, therefore, may be regarded as 
totally appropriate to true educational practice. Their precise implica- 
tions, however, must be picked out. 

But first we must consider what they have meant for society itself, since 
the change we have referred to as occurring in our schools is a reflection of 
a corresponding change in society. In broad terms, it is a shift from what 
Durkheim called ‘mechanical solidarity’ to what he referred to as ‘organic 
solidarity’ and its major features have been identified clearly by Basil 
Bernstein (1967). The concept of organic solidarity implies that the form 
of social integration within a society is one that emphasizes differences 
between individuals rather than similarities; these differences between 
individuals lead to their social roles being achieved rather than, as under 
mechanical solidarity, ascribed; and this in turn leads to the development 
of a differentiated or pluralist society in which not only are social roles 
diverse but there is a similar diversity of values, whereas ‘mechanical 
solidarity refers to social integration at the level of shared beliefs’ (Berns- 
tein, 1967). Such societies, then, are characterized by a high level of 
individuality, diversity of values, and a greater sense of individual free- 
dom, all of which lead in turn to different patterns of interpersonal rela- 
uonships and authority structures. In short, this represents a shift towards 
a more democratic and open society. 

Such a shift has implications for all social institutions and schools are no 
exception to this. Its impact will not, of course, be felt equally in all 
schools; there may even be some that for a long time will escape it 
altogether; but in general most will experience a similar shift in their own 
forms of social integration which will represent the same kind of move 
from mechanical to organic solidarity, from purity to diversity. This will 
have many facets of which we shall try to pick out here the most important 
and those that appear to have special relevance for and to illuminate the 
issues we have examined in previous chapters. 

To begin with, those changes in our approach to the curriculum which 
we noted in Chapter 8 are examples of this general change we are discus- 
sing. The move that we noted there towards new combinations of subjects 
and various forms of curriculum integration, to a theme- or topic-based 
curriculum rather than a subject-centred one, reflects, as we suggested 
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there, a freeing of the curriculum for continued development and is thus 
an especially good instance of the impact of this kind of change on the 
curriculum. It represents a new approach to curriculum planning in 
which the subject is no longer dominant but is expected to subserve the 
interests and the needs of the learner. It thus reflects a new concept of 
knowledge itself, as we also tried to explain, since it recognizes that know- 
ledge must change and develop and that it must be allowed to change and 
develop. At another level, it has also led to that emphasis on the develop- 
ment of creative abilities that we discussed in Chapter 3 and toa reduction 
in the level of insulation between pure and applied studies and thus to a 
weakening of the boundaries between ‘high-status’ and ‘low-status’ 
knowledge. 

The same movement is also apparent in those changes of method that 
we noted in our discussion of procedures and, especially, of the idea of 
‘learning by discovery’. ‘There is a shift — from a pedagogy which, for the 
majority of secondary school pupils, was concerned with the learning of 
Standard operations tied to specific contexts — to a pedagogy which 
emphasizes the exploration of principles; from schools which emphasize 
the teacher as a solution-giver to schools which emphasize the teacher as a 
problem-poser or creator’ (Bernstein, 1967). 

Such changes in the foundations of education must inevitably lead to 
changes in relationships of all kinds. From time to time throughout this 
book, but especially in our discussion of equality in the preceding chapter, 
we have noted how the barriers once erected between different ‘types’ of 
pupil, like those between subjects, have been slowly eroded by the intro- 
duction of such devices as comprehensive education and mixed-ability 
groupings. In our discussion of the latter we also noted that it has often led 
to a greater flexibility of groupings, in the same way as those methodologi- 
cal changes we have just considered. Again, this involves a greater mixing 
of pupils and entails new kinds of relationship between them, thus leading 
to that kind of unity in diversity that Basil Bernstein is claiming character- 
izes the organic solidarity of the open school. The unfortunate consequ- 
ences of labelling pupils and of placing them in rigid categories have been 
highlighted in Chapter 2 in our discussion of interpersonal judgements in 
education, 

Relationships between teachers and pupils have also changed, as we 
discovered when we discussed the nature of classroom interaction in 
Chapter | and also the changing patterns of authority in schools in Chap- 
ter 6. New and less formal methods of working will require new, and also 
less formal, forms of authority and control. There is more to it than that, 
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however, since, as we also noted in Chapter 6, the process of increased 
democratization that we are describing requires that in schools, as in 
society, the basis of our authority should be expert rather than positional, 
so that the teacher must be an authority rather than attempt to claim that 
he stands în authority. Again, we might also note with Basil Bernstein that 
the shift is ‘to more personalized forms of control where teachers and 
taught confront each other as individuals. The forms of social control 
appeal less to shared values, group loyalties and involvements; they are 
based rather upon the recognition of differences between individuals’ 
(1967). Some of the implications of this for the moral education of pupils 
we examined in Chapter 7, while its implications for language in the 
classroom are discussed in Chapter 5. 

There are also implications for relationships within the teaching profes- 
sion, between teachers and others. Authority patterns there have also 
changed so that, for example, the headteacher is no longer the unques- 
tioned autocrat he once was in many schools. Changes in the knowledge 
base of education have also led to a reduction of power for heads of subject 
departments in schools (Musgrove, 1973), since the subject is no longer 
sacrosanct and the introduction of some form of integration or new group- 
ing of subjects will necessitate cooperation between departments and thus 
again will require different kinds of relationship. The change in pedagogy 
towards less formal methods that we mentioned earlier will require similar 
adjustments on the part of all teachers. Often such changes in method are 
accompanied by the introduction of schemes involving some kind of 
team-teaching; sometimes even the architecture of the school is changed to 
require that the learning that is to be promoted be tackled in an ‘open- 
plan’ way; but, even when this is not formally demanded, doors are open- 
ing and teachers are having to learn to work together more often and more 
closely than before. Lastly, we must note that what we said about the 
involvement of teachers in evaluation and the role that teachers must play 
in any system of accountability that is to provide them with a proper 
professional appraisal of their work will require that teachers get used to 
working together and accepting constructive criticism from their col- 
leagues. This is why, as we indicated in Chapter 8, the work of the Ford 
Teaching Project is of such importance, and this is why the notion of 
school-based in-service education in support of school-based curriculum 
development must also be fully explored. 

Mention of evaluation and accountability brings us naturally to the last 
aspect of these changing relationshps that are associated with this opening 
up of our schools. For relationships between teachers and those outside 
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the school have been changing equally dramatically. Recent developments 
in the United Kingdom, as a result of the Taylor Report (1977) on school 
management, have brought increased representation of parents on the 
governing bodies of many schools. In most schools, this has been accom- 
panied by, or even preceded and anticipated by, an opening of the school 
doors to parents on a scale undreamed-of in the days of the notorious 
white line in the playground beyond which no parent was to stray without 
an appointment. Parents are ofien to be found in the classroom either 
helping the teacher or merely watching and trying to understand what is 
going on. Accountability to parents at this personal level is well advanced. 
The notion of the community school is a natural extension of this, since its 
major premise is that the school is and should be an integral part of the 
whole community that it serves and should be seen and used as such by all 
members of that community. It is thus, incidentally, a concept that is 
ill-matched to ideas such as that of a centrally determined common cur- 
riculum or that of ‘bussing’ pupils from other neighbouring communities 
to ensure a complete racial or ability mix in any one school. 

Lastly, the demands for the accountability of teachers to society that we 
examined as part of our discussion of proposals for a common curriculum 
in Chapter 8 must also bring teachers into new and different relationships 
with the community outside the school. As we suggested there, teachers 
can no longer expect to be free to do whatever they wish in schools without 
offering any explanation or account of what they are doing. To be willing, 
to be able, or even to be required to offer such justification of their practice 
will necessitate entering into quite new stances with regard to many out- 
side agencies. But, again as we suggested in Chapter 8, this is also an 
important, an inevitable and even a welcome development, since again it 
has to be seen as part of that process of democratization that we have 
claimed is essential to education in the full sense and which is leading us 
closer to the realities of the open school. 


Summary and conclusions 

We have tried in this brief postscript to delineate some of the ways in 
which the changing face of education that has peered at us through all our 
earlier discussions is to be seen as the product of major social changes 
leading towards the emergence of an open society and, within it, open 
Schools. We make no apology except perhaps to Basil Bernstein himself, 
for relying so heavily in this discussion on that article of his, published 
now over ten years ago, the full significance of which has become ever 
clearer as those years have unfolded. For it is perhaps even more impor- 
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tant now than it was then that teachers should be aware of what is hap- 
pening in society and in its schools, so that they can respond appropriately 
to it and use it to the advancement of education. 

To say that is to be reminded of another theme that cannot have been 
far from the thoughts of anyone who has read this book. The processes we 
have described and the complex issues we have debated can leave no one 
in any doubt that the shift that has taken place in educational theory and 
practice has led to a vast increase in the demands made on the expertise of 
the teacher, on his professional skills but, above all, on his professional 
understanding. We are still a long way from establishing, or even recog- 
nizing the need for, forms of initial training and the continuing education 
of teachers that will ensure that they can develop and maintain both those 
skills and that understanding. The need for skills most people can readily 
recognize; the need for understanding, although equally, if not more, vital, 
is less commonly acknowledged. However, the open school, as we hope 
this chapter has revealed, will require ‘open’ teachers, teachers who have 
learned to think for themselves and have recognized the importance of 
doing so in many areas of education beyond the immediate concerns of 
their own classrooms, teachers who have come to realize that in any case 
their work in their own classrooms will be enhanced by the wider under- 
standing that a familiarity with educational theory can give them. 

Education theory is not something to be learned and applied in school. 
As we said in our introducton, we need a far more sophisticated model 
than this of the relationship between the theory and practice of education. 
If this book has led teachers and student teachers even one step towards 


the achievement and appreciation of such a model, its major purpose will 
have been attained. 
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